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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By FATHER GAPON. 


WE here begin a series of articles which may, without exaggeration, be described as 
of unrivalled interest—of interest not only to those who would gain an insight otherwise 
quite unobtainable into the secrets of the Russian Revolutionary movement, but to those 
who care only to follow, in the story of the poor peasant’s son who rose to be the 
Robespierre of Russia, a romance of real life more strange and more absorbing than the 


invention of any novelist. 


The story, beginning with his earliest years, and increasing 


in interest as it proceeds, tells how he rose from the peasant rank; how, as a priest, he 
joined the Revolution; how he became the leader of the great strike which culminated in 
the tragic events w hich thrilled the world with horror; how he escaped from Russia under 
the very eyes of the police; and, finally, what he anticipates will be the future of the 
Russian Revolution, in which he has been, and will again be, one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the history of man’s fight for liberty. 

Such will be the unique narrative which, fully illustrated with photographs, will 
appear in our pages during the following months. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STRICKEN GIANT: 


. 
bs eal eS 
Miss 


AN ALLEGORY. 
HAD a dream. A pack of 
ravenous hounds, of various 
Be breeds and sizes, was merci- 
se Vee lessly attacking a giant form 
“SS ONES, that lay prone and insensible 
— in the mud, while their keeper 
stood by eagerly watching and directing the 
attack. The hounds were burying their teeth 
in the giant’s flesh. His miserable garb was 
torn to shreds. Every moment they beset 
him miore closely. They were already begin- 
ning to lick his warm blood. A flight of 
crows circled above, hovering lower and 
lower toward the expected prey. 

And now a wonderful thing happened. 
From the drops of blood trickling from the 
great frame of the giant, on which the warm 
sunlight played, I saw strong-winged eagles 
and keen-eyed falcons spring up and soar into 
the air, and these birds at once sought to 
protect the giant, to arouse him by their cries 
to resistance, and to encourage him to rise 
with all his strength against his enemies. 

For a long time the giant lay in a stupor. 
At length he uttered a groan, half opened 
his eyes, listening, not yet quite awake, not 
realizing what was going on, and annoyed by 
the shrieks of the birds that would not let 
him sleep longer and that were now engaged 
in a deadly fight with the dogs and crows. 
It was a -bloody, merciless, and unequal 
struggle. The giant still could not fully 
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realize which were his friends and which his 
enemies. 

At length he became fully conscious, 
stretched his limbs, and stood erect in the 
immensity of his stature. Then, empty- 
handed and in rags as he was, he turned 
upon the pack of bloodhounds and their 
cruel keeper. 

The keeper uttered a shrill whistle, and in 
answer a new figure appeared upon the 
scene. A soldier, well armed and drilled to 
obey such a command, fired at the giant’s 
broad and defenceless figure. At a further 
command he rushed forward with his bayonet. 
The giant, grievously hurt, staggered, but 
seized the weapon with his powerful hand and 
flung it far away. The next moment, however, 
looking at his assailant, his lips quivered, 
his gaze became dim. Overpowered for a 
moment by grief, he covered his face with 
his hand and stood, the very picture of 
anguish. In the soldier he had recognised 
his own son, flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone, deceived, fooled, and now hypno- 
tized into parricide. 

The pause was not a long one. The giant 
remembered that he had another son, a 
humble but faithful tiller of the soil. He 
would not abuse his father. No; but where 
was he? Why did he not come to the 
rescue? The giant looked round and saw in 
the distance his other child, a burly, powerful, 
good-natured figure, handsome in his sim- 
plicity, but fettered and chained to the 
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plough, dirty and ragged like his father, 
working as a slave for the benefit of others, 
his eyes blindfolded, his noble frame under- 
fed. He could not help—not yet. 

And the giant’s lips quivered once more ; 
hot tears, shining like diamonds, rolled down 
the large, pathetic face. 

I looked at that face, at the frame of the 
giant—a frame that spoke at once of immense 
power and of helplessness, of beauty buried 
under a layer of dirt, limbs that might do 
great things, but were unnerved by shameful 
treatment and neglect. I looked at the pool 
of crimson blood at his feet and the hungry 
pack standing around showing their sharp, 
white teeth. I looked at the cowardly 
keeper ; and, as I saw ali this, my heart bled. 

For in the giant I recognised my own 
country, my dearly-loved country, and its 
people. 

And the pang of an intolerable outrage 
crept slowly, like a cold serpent, to my soul, 
and wound itself round it and tightened: its 
steel coils till I could bear it no longer— 
and I awoke. 


Alas! It was but a momentary relief! 
My dream was no mere nightmare ; it was 
only too true to reality. Indeed, has not 
my country, the land of majestic rivers, of 
unbroken, dreamy forests, of verdant plains, 
as fair in spring as the smile of a child, and 
as vast as the soul of its people, of immense 
wealth and boundless possibilities—has not 
this land been plundered for centuries by 
the greedy pack of officials, great and 
small ? Has not my people, the people of 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, of Verestchagin and 
Antokolsky, of great scientists and_philo- 
sophers, and idealists who have known how to 
sacrifice everything for the weal of humanity 
or for an idea—has it not been abused, ill- 
treated, and humiliated by selfish and cruel 
rulers? Has not my nation—a nation that 
could give birth to so rich a language and 
develop so humane a national character— 
been deprived of light by an ignorant and 
greedy clergy, as the sun is hidden by a flight 
of crows? Have not its own sons been 
turned lately against it to shoot down by 
the thousand unarmed men, women, and 
children, who, in their naive trust in the 
goodwill of the Czar, went to implore him to 
come to their aid ? 

Yes, all this was true—all this was reality 
itself. But my awakening showed me that 
that was not the full truth. 

There was another side to this picture. 
The St. Petersburg strike and the events of 


January last have been a flash of lightning 
that has rent the darkness of Russian life. 
The long misery of the Russian nation has 
not been in vain. It had accumulated, as it 
were, a store of electric force in the moral 
atmosphere of the nation, so that, when the 
St. Petersburg strike came about, only a flash 
was needed to ignite the mass of inflammable 
material. And, just as after a thunderstorm 
there comes rain which revives the earth, so 
the horrible events of which I shall speak 
have had a beneficial effect. Blood has 
been spilt, and this lamentable blood has 
fallen like warm rain upon the frozen soil of 
Russian life. 

Providence has put me as a necessary 
instrument in the midst of these events. 
But, to make such an instrument, certain 
characteristics and certain experiences were 
necessary ; and how I came to have these 
characteristics and experiences I can best 
explain by reference to my youthful life. I 
am but one of many. It might have been 
another, as easily as myself, who appeared at 
the necessary point in this critical moment ; 
but, since it has happened to be me and no 
other personality, it is natural that people 
should feel interested ; and this is the reason 
why I have agreed to tell my story. 





CHAPTER IL. 
MY EARLY HOME. 

Let me at the outset recall some charac- 
teristics of my father and mother, to whom I 
owe so much. Ours was a humble peasant 
family, living in the large village of Biliki, in 
the province of Poltava, South Russia. My 
father is now about seventy years old, my 
mother about sixty. All the education my 
father has he got from a village sexton, a 
man whose knowledge and ideas were very 
primitive indeed. My father has,’ however, 
an immense amount of knowledge of every- 
thing concerned with peasant life, and a 
simple and concrete way of looking at things. 
He is a man not only of exceptional but of 
pedantic honesty. Extremely even in his 
temper, and, unlike his brothers, friendly and 
hearty toward everyone, he always seemed 
unable to kill a fly. He is honoured and 
beloved by the whole locality and—an un- 
usual thing in Ukrainian life—is hardly ever 
mentioned by his surname, but is always 
alluded to as Appollon Feodorovitch, the use 
of the patronymic among peasants marking 
particular deference, while the dropping of 
the surname marks an affectionate familiarity. 

For thirty-five consecutive years he was 
elected either as elder or clerk of the Volost 
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(group of communes), the latter appointment 
being the more significant, as the fact that 
the clerk writes and holds all the documents 
and accounts, while the elder is often illite- 
rate, makes the position of the former the 
more influential. They are relatively lucra- 
tive positions, both officials often receiving 
presents from the peasantry in money or in 
kind ; but my father always refused such 
gifts, and after a generation in office remained 
rather poorer than before. He loved the 
soil, and, what is 
rather unusual 
among the pea- 
santry, he never 
whipped his child- 
— ren. From his 


kindly talk I learned 
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coach and all he has comes from our labour.’ 
And I, less amiable, would furtively throw 
a stone after the cavalcade. 

From my father, too, I learned how 
humiliating is the position of the village 
delegates to the Zemstvo (local council) 
under the existing Government. Practically 
they have no voice in settling its business, 
because if they made themselves incon- 
venient a plausible pretext would easily be 
found for giving them seven days in the 
Volost gaol. 1 remember, when I was 
twelve or thirteen years old, I had to go one 
day to the office of the Vo/ost to see my 
father. I found him sitting in a little arbour 
in the garden of the Vo/ost office in company 
with the elder and his assistant. I re- 
member that these were elected representa- 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER GAPON—HIS FATHER AND YOUNGEST BROTHER ARE SEEN STANDING IN THE GATEWAY. 
From a Photo, by Joseph Ohmielewski, Poltava. 


much of the iniquities perpetrated by officials 
on the labouring people, and much of how 
every inch of the Ukrainian soil, which had 
since been given to idlers by the Government, 
was in past times wet with the heroic blood 
of those Cossacks who fought ‘for the liberty 
and welfare of the people, and stood as 
defenders of Western Christianity against 
the Turks and Tartars in the East. 
Sometimes, while we were all sitting on the 
prisba (an earthen bench running round the 
wall of the cottage), some grand landlord 
would pass by in his coach. My father 
would laughingly point to him and say: 
“See how proud he looks; and yet his 





tives of a population of ten thousand souls. 
They were talking of the difference between 
the old times and the new. 

“In the olden times,” one of them was 
saying, “the power of the Government 
officers was such that, in order to show that 
they could do anything they liked with the 
representatives of the peasantry, they would 
call the elder before them and compel him to 
go down on all fours and bark like a dog 
before the villagers.” While my father’s 
friend was saying this and congratulating 
himself that things were now so different a 
harness-bell was heard, and, imagining that an 
official visitor was about to catch them, the 
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elder and his assistant seemed suddenly 
stricken with fear. The elder, a corpulent 
fellow, waddled away to the office, and his 
assistant followed, sneaking behind the 
bushes. With an air of innocence I asked 
my father why he did not go also. The old 
man replied with a twinkle of the eyes and 
his usual kindly smile. 

I remember, on another occasion, hearing 
from my father that a peasant in our village 
had been publicly birched. All Russians 
consider this punishment so humiliating and 
inhuman that they do not ask what pretext 
exists before condemning it; and young 
peasants have been known to commit suicide 
rather than submit to it. To me, who had 
never been flogged, even at home, the news 
was peculiarly horrifying ; and although my 
father assured me that elective officials were 
exempt from this punishment, I lay awake 
tortured by the idea that he might some day 
be stripped and chastised. 

You see, he had always treated me as a 
friend, notwithstanding the difference of age, 
and never with the severity or even con- 
descension of a senior. That is one reason 


why, through the lengthening years of labour 
and sorrow, I have always cherished my 


memories of him. How is it with him now ? 
I do not know. Perhaps—it is only too 
likely—the Russian police are troubling him, 
perhaps he is suffering in other ways, on my 
account. As I think of him, thousands of 
miles away amid the woods and meadows of 
my childhood’s home, I see the old man 
again, with weakening gait and dim eyes; I 
recall his hope that I, his eldest son, should 
some day be his staff and support—that, as 
he put it, “ you will bury my body” ; and, as 
the vision passes before my mind’s eye, I am 
not ashamed to confess to feeling an over- 
whelming emotion. 

Such was my father’s influence. It is to 
my mother, in the first place, that I owe the 
direction of my religious life. She was her- 
self illiterate, but her father, who lived near 
us, could read and, being an extremely devout 
man, spent a good deal of time in reading 
the lives of the saints. My grandfather often 
repeated these stories to me, and they so 
worked upon my imagination that, being 
then only seven or eight years old, I would 
stand for hours before the holy images, pray- 
ing and shedding tears over my supposed 
sins. 

Some of these tales had a rather different 
effect. I remember how much I was struck 
by the story of one St. John, originally 
Bishop of Novgorod, of whom it was 


narrated that once, while he was fervently 
praying, the Evil One played all manner of 
tricks to divert him from his devotions. At 
last the devil got into the water-jug that 
stood in the corner of the cell, whereupon 
the holy man quickly made the sign of the 
cross over it and so imprisoned his infernal 
enemy. The devil begged to be released, 
promising to do anything that was demanded 
of him. The bishop asked to be at once 
taken to Jerusalem, and that night they 
journeyed there and back, after which the 
devil was released. This greatly impressed 
me, and I shed innocent tears, but I could 
not, at the same time, help wishing that I 
could catch the devil to such good purpose. 

With all the fantastic forms in which the 
religious spirit manifested itself to me, it had 
a hold both sincere and strong. I was deeply 
impressed by the holiness of all these saints 
and anchorites, and dreamed of a day when 
I should become one of them. My mother 
worked the more earnestly upon such feelings 
because she believed that her own salvation 
from the fires of hell depended upon her 
first saving us little ones. So, however 
hungry I might be when I came home, I 
would not touch food without permission, 
because, though there was no one in the 
room, up in the corner there stood the holy 
image of Christ, whose eyes seemed to 
follow one from place to place. I would 
never take a mouthful of milk on Friday lest 
a horn should spring out of my forehead. 
My mother was a masterful woman. How- 
ever cold the weather and scanty our clothing, 
we must go to church and, in our corner of 
the aisle, we must sing even if our teeth were 
chattering in our heads. 

But as time went on I began to revolt 
against the maternal despotism. One day, 
when the floods were out, I intentionally fell 
into the water so as to evade the duty of 
going to church. No doubt my mother’s 
religion was sincere, but I noticed that even 
her being engaged in family prayers did not 
prevent her from watching everything that 
was going on out of the corner of her eye ; 
if, for instance, one of the pigs got into the 
vegetable garden, she would jump up from 
her devotions and rush after it. Some- 
times she would get hold of the biography 
of one of the saints and, since I alone 
could read it, I was imprisoned through 
the sunny hours reading aloud from the 
precious and sacred book. Once I forgot 
that it was Friday and was caught in the shed 
illicitly devouring bread and milk ; but, after 
my mother had satisfied herself by the 
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administration of summary justice, the con- 
trast between the forms of religion and its 
essence forced itself more urgently upon my 
boyish mind. No doubt the church choir 
sang energetically and effectively, and no 
doubt that was necessary to salvation—and 
yet, and yet, they could not help filling up 
the intervals with jests and chatter. Did the 
great God really wish that I should be 
whipped ? 

Yet I knew 
that my mother 
was really kind- 
hearted. Though 
only a poor pea- 
sant woman, she 
would often give 
away to others 
who were yet 
poorer—and in 
our district there 
were many who 
not only had no 
land of their 
own, but who 
had to depend 
upon their neigh- 
bours for food 
and shelter— 
more than our 
little store could 
afford. She 
seemed to me 
to be a good 
soul struggling 
like a captured 
bird in the mesh 
of religious for- 
malism. 

These oppo- 
site influences 
of my father 
and mother 
were blended 
and assumed a 
poetical quality 
from my im- 
pressions of the 
natural surroundings which give Ukraina the 
name of “the Italy of Russia.” In the long 
autumn evenings, when we children had 
been sent to bed and were lying on the 
floor in a row under one home-made. felt 
coverlet, the women of the family would sit 
spinning and at the same time singing 
or telling stories. My mother knew many 
folk-songs and sang them well; and I often 
lay awake ‘listening to the sad, exquisite 
melody and the simple words describing the 








GAPON’S FATHER AND MOTHER AND YOUNGEST BROTHER. 
From a Photo. by Joseph Chmielewski, Poltava. 
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fate of a girl left behind when her Cossack 
lover went to the wars, or the _ historical 
exploits of some national hero of the olden 
time, or the traditional story of my ancestor 


Gapon-Bydak. The village of Biliki lies on 
both banks of the historic river Vorskla, and 
is known as the place of many battles with 
the Tartars in the far-away days when the 
expansion of Russia to the south and east 
was only just be- 
ginning. The 
hills around it 
were capped 
with woods of 
poplar and oak 
and other trees, 
and after I had 
been listening 
to some tale of 
Cossack exploits 
it seemed to my 
boyish imagina- 
tion that the 
woods were still 
full of the 
clamour of con- 
tending hosts. 
These romantic 
ideas were aided 
by the beauty of 
the deep blue 
vault of the 
South Russian 
sky and its bril- 
liant incrusta- 
tion of stars. 





CHAPTER III. 
I BECOME A 
PRIEST. 


TURNING to the 
prosaic side of 
our everyday life 
I see myself 
again a lad, bare- 
footed and often 
capless, in pea- 
sant dress, 
making myself, or rather being made, useful 
by my hardworking family, as guardian of a 
few sheep or pigs, and occasionally being en- 
trusted with a whole herd of cattle on pasture. 
I was particularly fond of my flock of geese, 
not only because it was good to watch the 
growth of the little yellow goslings into white- 
feathered birds, but because I was proud of 
training a gander which would beat any in 
the village. 

From my seventh year I attended the 
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primary school, and made such progress that 
the clergy told my parents that I ought to 
continue my studies. But how, and for what 
end? What career should be chosen for 
me? Two motives decided this question. 
The first is expressed in the Ukrainian pro- 
verb: “A priest is a golden sheaf”; the 
second was that, if I should become a priest, 
I should not only myself get easy access to 
Heaven, but I should be able to help all my 
people thither. 

So it was decided to send me to the lower 
Ecclesiastical School in Poltava. This meant 
a four years’ course of studies after the pre- 
liminary year was concluded. But, as I did 
well in the preliminary examinations, I was 
allowed to begin at the second year’s classes. 
I was then twelve years old. At first I felt 
myself altogether an outsider. In my peasant 
dress, with my peasant manners, all the other 
students, who were sons of priests or deacons, 
looked down on me as a social inferior. 
They showed their pride in the usual boyish 
fashion, and at first I was too timid to reply 
in kind. Indeed, as I made rapid progress, 
their jealousy became more marked. At 
last I had an occasion to repay them in 
their own coin and so established a tolerable 
position, though throughout these years I was 
to some extent isolated. 

When I was fifteen years old, and in my 
last year at the school, one of the tutors 


named Treguboff* put in my hands some of 
Tolstoy’s writings, which had a lasting effect 
upon my mind. For the first time I saw 
clearly that the essence of religion lay, not in 
its outward forms, but in its inner spirit—not 
in any ceremonies, but in love for one’s 
neighbour. I took every opportunity of 
expressing these new ideas, especially in our 
village during my holidays. 

But I fear I showed my unruly spirit 
in less serious ways than that of theo- 
logical discussion. It happened that the 
courtyard of the school was only divided 
from the bishop’s garden by a board fence. 
More than once a band of us students made 
a hole in the fence, and raided the episcopal 
garden in the small hours when the house- 
hold was deep in sleep. Sometimes we were 
caught by the gardeners, and we had to fight 
our way back ; but we always contrived to 
get off unidentified. I look back at this 
period of my youth with little satisfaction. 
But soon I stood face to face with the 
serious facts of life. The death of my 
youngest sister marked the point between 
boyhood and manhood. I was sixteen and 


she was only ten, but the little girl, with her 





* Mr. Treguboff was in later years one of the three signatories 
of the appeal for the Dukhobors, the others being Tolstoy and 
Mr. Viadimir Tchertkoff, and he was then first exil d and 
afterwards allowed to leave Russia for ever. Mr. Viadimir 
Tchertkoff, who was also banished, settled in England and 
established the Free Age Press for the publication of Tolstoyan 
literature. 


THE LOWER ECCLESIASTICAL SCHOOL, POLTAVA, WHERE FATHER GAPON WAS EDUCATED AS A BOY. 
From a Photo. by Joseph Chmiclewski, . 

















sunny hair, was my favourite, and I had played 
with her in the fields for hours together. 

I now passed on to the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, and while there, partly through 
the influence of another Tolstoyan, one 
Feyerman, I could not help becoming a 
still more outspoken critic of the falsity I 
saw around me, so that at last one of the 
local clergy denounced me to the seminary 
authorities, and at the same time one of the 
tutors reported that I was demoralizing the 
school by sowing seeds of heresy. The result 
was a threat that the stipend which the 
Government allows to the most successful of 
the theological students would be withdrawn. 
I replied that henceforth I should not accept 
this stipend. That meant having to support 
myself and pay the fees as well. This I did 
by giving lessons in some of the wealthier 
families of the neighbourhood and teaching 
the children of the clergy. Sometimes I 
had to spend the vacation with my pupils, 
and during these visits I had opportunities 
of seeing the inner side of the life of Russian 
priests. I saw them celebrate the Eucharist 
in a state of intoxication, and many other 
things convinced me that there was much 
Phariseeism among them. Not only did 
they not sacrifice their own comfort for the 
weal of the people, but they were often posi- 
tive leeches, and this although a hundred 
opportunities called to them every day. 
All around me I saw misery, overwork, 
poverty, and sickness. In a territory of 
twenty miles radius there was but one 
physician ; and our large village had to 
manage with a single junior medical assistant. 
On the other hand, I saw more and more 
clearly the contrast between the Gospel itself 
and the forms and doctrines of the Church, 
the ignorance and hypocrisy of the clergy. 
And as I pondered these things my mind was 
filled with an overwhelming disgust. A year 
passed in this state of agitation, to which I 
owed it that an attack of typhoid was 
followed by brain fever. For a long time I 
lay ill, and when my father came to the 
hospital he did not at first recognise me. 

As health began gradually to return I 
concluded that I was unfit for the priesthood. 
I therefore attended the lectures at the 


seminary less regularly, spending most 
of my time in_ teaching, meeting the 
outcasts and other humble _ labouring 
folk of the district, doing what little 


I could to help them, and hearing their 
life-stories. The authorities of the seminary 
did not seek to interfere with this indepen- 
dent life, but, as it turned out, they were 
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When, on the con- 
clusion of the seminary course, the question 
arose of my going on to the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, I replied that I preferred to go to 


preparing to punish me. 


a University to conclude my studies. On 
leaving, however, I found that my behaviour 
was so badly attested in my certificate that 
no University would admit me. That is one 
way they have in Russia of marking down 
“black sheep” at the beginning, of extin- 
guishing at the outset the independent spirit 
which might afterwards show itself in what 
are called “ University disturbances” and 
in other inconvenient ways. 

But for me this meant the destruction of 
my career—of all that seemed most promis- 
ing in life. Staggering under the blow, and 
brooding over all that had gone before, wild 
ideas of vengeance for a moment passed 
through my mind ; but fortunately my father 
came to town, and the sight of the kind old 
man, who had himself suffered enough, 
softened my heart. For some time I lived 
by giving lessons and as statistician in the 
office of the local Zemstvo. This work gave 
me new evidence of the miserable life of the 
peasantry. Here I saw it, as it were, in 
cipher, in a summary drawn from a larger 
area than one man could know intimately, 
and once more there arose in me the desire 
to give my life wholly to the service of the 
working classes—in the first place, of the 
peasantry. 

It seemed to me that, if it were possible to 
prepare for the matriculation which in Russia 
opens the door of the Universities, and to pass 
the examination without reference to my 
period at the seminary, I might then enter in 
the medical faculty, and, having concluded 
my studies, might go among the peasantry as 
a doctor, and in that way help in some 
measure to give them health and strength of 
mind as well as body. My horizons were 
being widened at that time, among other 
things, by what I read and heard about the 
Revolutionists. Some clandestine literature 
had fallen for the first time into my hands, 
and from this, as well as from narratives of 
the horrors that were being perpetrated in 
some of the prisons of the empire, I came to 
realize that for a long time there had been a 
few men and women who had not only 
emancipated their own minds, but had sacri- 
ficed talents and wealth, comfort, and even 
life itself, in the service of the people. Little 
as I then knew of this unselfish and 
enlightened minority, I already learned to 
feel a certain esteem for them. 

While I was cherishing this dream an 
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event occurred which altogether changed my 
plans and determined all that followed. One 
of the daughters of a wealthy man in Poltava, 
at whose house I was giving lessons, had a 
friend, a Ukrainian girl, coming from a local 
family of the merchant class. She was a 
beautiful and lovable girl, of good education, 
having graduated at the local high school, 
and of exceptional native intelligence. At 
first I hardly noticed her when we met ; but 
gradually we were drawn together by our 
studies and by our common hope of doing 
something for the common people. She 
had some acquaintance with the Revolu- 
tionists and their ideas, but that did not 
prevent her sharing the religious spirit of her 
family. We often spoke of these things ; 
and, when she learned my plans for the 
future, she expressed her belief that the 
position of a priest was far more advan- 
tageous than that of a doctor for the purposes 
I had most at heart. A doctor, she would 
say, heals the body ; a priest, if worthy of the 
name, sustains the soul, and the mass of 
mankind wants the latter perhaps more than 
the former. When I objected that my 
principles did not coincide with the teachings 
of the Orthodox Church, she replied that 
that was no sufficient objection; the main 
thing was to be true, not to the Orthodox 
Church, but to Christ, who was a model of 
sacrifice for humanity. As to the symbols 
and ritual of the Church, they were symbols 
and ritual only. 
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determined to 
become a priest, and she agreed to marry 


This convinced me; I 
me. But the way was by no means smooth. 
Once I asked the permission of her parents 
to visit the house, but her mother showed 
great repugnance and asked me not to come 
again. My sweetheart said she could not 
tolerate this, and told her parents they had 
better give their consent. At the same time 
I went to the Bishop Illarion, told him of 
my heart’s secret, and my decision to become 
a priest and to ask for a parish, preferably 
in my native place. The bishop, who had 
always taken an interest in me, showed him- 
self very kind on this occasion. He asked 
the girl’s mother to visit him, and, when the 
old lady came, told her that she was hardly 
justified in objecting to the match, that he 
knew me and would pledge himself as to 
me, beside which I was to become a priest. 

This settled the matter. We were married ; 
and after about a year I took orders, having 
served first as sexton and then, after a single 
day as deacon, been ordained a priest. But 
the bishop refused to send me to our village ; 
he wanted such men in town, he said. So, 
for the present, I remained in Poltava as a 
priest of the Cemetery Church. 

Let me say at once that, during the whole 
time of my priesthood, I was exceedingly 
happy, not only because in my wife I had a 
true friend and co-worker, but also because I 
liked the position of a spiritual teacher. It 
seemed to me that these poor people, who 
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are so much oppressed and have often no 
consolation in their daily lives, received from 
my preaching and the contagion of my 
enthusiasm the only relief they had. Espe- 
cially in the celebration of the Mass, when a 
vision of the full meaning of Christ’s 
sacrifice came to me, did I feel delight in 
my work. In such a condition of elation 
it was, perhaps, inevitable that the more 
prosaic moments of the ecclesiastical routine 
should grate upon my nerves. The clink 
of money while wax candles were being 
bought in the vestibule to be offered before 
the sacred images, and while the people were 
dropping their humble gifts into the offertory 
plates—how it annoyed me! My deacon 
was a special scourge. Formerly a medical 
assistant, he had taken to the Church simply 
as a more lucrative calling, though he did not 
even profess to believe in immortality. Ex- 
tremely tall and stupid-looking, with rough 
voice, dirty boots, and a surplice that hardly 
covered his knees, his appearance was 
well-nigh scandalous. He looked at the 


parishioners exclusively from the point of 
view of how much they could pay ; and at 
length his greed became so open and insolent 
that, although I had no right to do so, I 
forbade his taking any part in the conduct 


of the service. 

I preached frankly that not ritual and 
offerings, but a good life and kindness to 
one’s neighbour, were the essential things. 
Gradually people gathered to hear me, and, 
though the church was not at first well 
attended—it was a special cemetery church, 
without a parish attached—there were soon 
so many that the building was often too 
small for the congregation. The bishop 
continued friendly, but the other priest of 
the church began to be jealous. I paid no 
attention to him, and set about forming a 
mutual benevolent society for the sake of the 
poorer people who often needed help. This, 
I soon found, by its very success extended 
the feeling of jealousy, neighbouring priests 
raising a clamour on the ground that I was 
trying to rob them of their congregation. I 
tried to conform in my life and conduct as a 
priest with what I taught in my sermons. I 
did not make my calling a pretext for getting 
money ; I was satisfied with what I received ; 
and this, to say nothing of other reasons, was 
sufficient to attract many people to me. But 
while, on the one hand, my popularity in- 
creased, on the other the jealousy of the 
neighbouring clergy grew also. 

At last they moved the Ecclesiastical 
Consistory to fine me on the ground that, 
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having myself no parish, I had officiated 
instead of priests who had. This was true 
enough ; yet I dared to repeat the offence. 
For what did it mean? Once an old man 
came to me and begged me to conduct a 
service in memory of his deceased wife. 
Having already been fined several times, I 
had become rather cautious. So I asked the 
old man to what parish he belonged, and why 
he did not go to his own priest. He replied 
that his parish priest had asked seven roubles 
(about fourteen shillings) for officiating, which 
he could not pay. Asked why so much was 
demanded, the old man explained that at the 
time of the burial of his wife he had only 
been able to pay three roubles, and, being 
displeased, the priest now said he must pay 
for both occasions. Moreover, he had heard 
my sermons, he said, and felt more drawn to 
me than to his own priest, and so, falling on 
his knees, he begged me to come with him. 
How could I refuse? 

The service, as is the custom in Russia, 
was followed by a kind of memorial dinner. 
As I sat at the head of the table and talked 
to the family on religious and moral questions 
the door suddenly opened and the parish 
priest, drunk, his hair and dress in utter 
disorder, rushed in with several servants, and 
addressed to me a violent complaint, inter- 
larded with foul language, that I was robbing 
him of his bread. ‘The people were so much 
irritated that, but for my interference, it 
would have gone ill with that turbulent cleric. 

Once more I was fined. 

My married life lasted four years, my priest- 
hood only two. We had two children, a girl 
and a boy, both of whom are living in Russia 
as I set down these words in the land of my 
temporary exile. Immediately after the birth 
of our boy my wife became very ill. She did 
not want to die. Being sincerely religious, 
she believed in the mercy and omnipotence 
of God, and, not wanting to part from her 
beloved ones, she prayed that she might be 
allowed to live. But the end came nearer 
and nearer, and at last she died in my arms. 

I believed then, and I believe now, in the 
spirit of God ; but since the death of my 
wife, and the period of stupor that followed 
that terrible loss, I had to live through some 
experiences that are responsible for an addi- 
tion to the number of my earlier beliefs. 
One of these experiences was, indeed, the 
fulfilment of a dream my wife had a month 
before she died, when she saw, or thought 
she saw, herself being buried, and told me all 
about it immediately afterwards. She entered 
into all the details of who would speak and 
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officiate and how I would act, and so on, 
and all this was fulfilled to the letter. 
Another experience was this. One night I 
had been working late, and at about one a.m. 
I lay down on a couch, but did not, as I 
believe, fall asleep. Suddenly I saw the 
form of my dead wife enter the room, come 
near to me, and bend as though to kiss me. 
I jumped up, throwing off a coverlet ; and, 
as I stood, I saw through the door a kind of 
wraith in the corridor. I rushed out and 
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be unhinged. It occurred to me to change 
the place of my residence, and perhaps to 
turn over an altogether new leaf in my life. 
So I determined at length to take steps 
to procure admission to the Ecclesiastical 
Academy in St. Petersburg. 

I communicated my plan to the bishop, 
and the old man, no less kind than before, 
approved the idea, and did everything in his 
power to help me. The difficulty was that, 
beside passing an examination, the candidate 
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found that the curtains in the adjoining 
room were burning. No doubt through the 
negligence of a servant, a lamp before the 
icon had burst and set fire to the drapery ; 
and, as the house was of wood and it was 
summer, if I had not come in at that moment 
there might have been a great calamity. 

A third experience that I may mention 
was a dream in which I saw myself hunted 
and seized by a figure which, as I felt, was 
my Fate. Since then I have believed in pre- 
destination and in some connection between 
the living and the dead. 

After the death of my wife it seemed as if 
all clear meaning had gone out of my priestly 
life. No doubt the nearness of her burial- 
place, which I frequently visited, was a 
morbid influence ; it worked on my nerves 
so that I began to fear lest my mind should 


must have an excellent certificate of conduct. 
Once again the black marks on my record at 
the seminary stood against me! However, 
the bishop wrote a personal letter to the 
Educational Committee of the Holy Synod 
through M. Pobyedonostseff, praying that I 
might be allowed to compete without pro- 
ducing a certificate from the seminary, and 
adding that after two years’ acquaintance 
with my work he was sure I merited their 
friendly notice. 

With only two and a half months to pre- 
pare for the examination, I set to work and 
went to St. Petersburg. How I saw M. 
Pobyedonostseff and his assistant, Sabler ; 
how I entered the Academy full of dreams 
of getting to the very source of knowledge, 
and what came of it all, I shall tell in the 
following chapters. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BEGGAR UPON THE HIGH ROAD. 

BQ 5 e T has not been my purpose 
Mine <p] in these memoirs to write the 
ae ae life story of the Marquis de 
aay ve Sei Lafayette; nor have I the 

1) im desire to do so. History has 

given a full ‘account of the 
great services he rendered to America during 
the war ; and to history will the student look 
for a more faithful picture of his feats of arms 
and the fame they won him. I speak of a 
private and dear friendship, and of those 
scenes and events (unforgettable by me) 
which attended it. None the less, there must 
be moments in these pages where my own 
story intrudes, both for a better understand- 
ing of my friend and a truer knowledge of 
those events in which we took part together. 
Let me, then, for a brief while, dwell upon 
my return to Paris in the year 1779 and 
relate in what manner I was detained there 
and came subsequently to visit England. 

Now, you have heard how we circumvented 
the plot which the English prisoners con- 
trived during the voyage of the frigate A//iance 
from Boston town to our own port of Brest. 
Being come to Paris in safety, the Marquis 
de Lafayette was everywhere received with the 
greatest rejoicing, Queen Marie Antoinette 
in particular paying him great honour. We 
visited many houses, eating and drinking as 
we went, and everywhere preaching those 
doctrines of equality so fashionable in French 
society at that time—and destined to cost 
French society so much in years to come. 
Our purpose had been to beg men and 
money for the American cause, and we got 
both abundantly. 

Such distinctions as were conferred upon 
M. de Lafayette fell in some part also upon 
me. Nor could I forbear a certain pride in 
my new condition—clad in lace and finery, 
the friend of French nobles, and yet as much 
plain Zaida Kay as ever I was in all my life. 
This, however, I kept to myself; and 
I continued in the belief that I should 
speedily return to America until there came 
a letter from our Congress, appointing me to 
the Agency. in Paris and commanding my 
services for some time to come. 


“ Here’s a pretty blow upon a man’s hopes,” 
said I to the Marquis when I had read it to 
him ; “Zaida Kay to be set at a desk when 
there are battles to fight and men to feed 
over yonder. And the peace coming and 
the liberty of my country to be won by it! 
Now, surely could I cry out upon Fortune 
and name her a scurvy jade.” 

He did not share my view, pointing out to 
me that my discretion and business habits 
must be of great service to my country in 
Paris—and, moreover, he promised to write 
me by his own hands all that I would wish to 
know both of my people and of their fortunes. 
Happy in the love of his dear wife and 
consoled in some way for the loss of his 
beloved Henriette by the daughter born to 
him in his absence, he nevertheless returned 
to America unflinchingly at the bidding of 
his conscience—and the very next I heard 
of him was an account of his heroic conduct 
at the Battle of Yorktown and of that dashing 
charge upon the British redoubts which did 
not a little to win victory for our arms. 

“There was,” he wrote, “a great dispute 
between the Baron de Viomenil and a certain 
officer by the name of Lafayette upon the 
merits of the Grenadiers and Americans, as to 
which were the better troops to pit against the 
English redoubts. When the rockets went 
up, as a signal for the attack, we raced for 
the British lines together; but Colonel 
Hamilton was first over with my ragged 
fellows, and never did shabby clothes win 
a finer victory. Believe me, my dear Zaida, 
this is the end of all your troubles, and that 
great cause for which we have all sacrificed 
so much must now be finally triumphant.” 

In this he was not deceived. The British 
Army under Cornwallis, caught in a trap at 
the mouth of the James River, immediately 
surrendered, as all the world knows, to 
General Washington, and thereafter the 
British had no place in America. The truce 
between these two great countries did not 
come for some months afterwards; we had 
no recognition of our Independence from 
London until the year 1783 ; but the war was 
done with at Yorktown, and thereafter the 
Marquis de Lafayette need think upon no 
country but his own. 
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That I did not meet him when he returned 
to Paris for the second time was the accident 
of my absence in London upon the business 
of our Agency. I went to that great city very 
willingly, for I have always entertained a 
warm regard for the British people and have 
made many friends among them. Now that 
the war was over, I could remember that this 
great land had been the mother of my own, 
giving us such qualities of bravery, prudence, 
and manly faith as we possessed—and I 
found in the city of London much that I had 
already learned to esteem in the city of New 
York. This, however, is no part of my story. 
I would rather speak of the day when, riding 
out of London again, upon the road to Dover, 
an incident befell me which changed in a 
twinkling the purpose of my life and wrote 
upon my page a line so black that neither tears 
nor love may blot it out to my life’s end. 

I left London upon a sunny day of June 
in the year 1788. There was none with me 
save a lad by the name of Philip Ker, 
mounted upon a brave pony. Dangerous as 
we had been led to believe the high road, 
we passed through Rochester without adven- 
ture and came safely to the town of Canter- 
bury. Here I purposed to stay the night, that 
I might see the great cathedral wherein so 
many English princes are buried. The 
beauty of this splendid church, its noble 
choir, and the remote antiquity of which it 
speaks, reminded me very forcibly that I 
came from a new country, which had neither 
lady-chapels to boast of nor knights in 
armour to bury therein. In some measure 
my pride suffered from the circumstance, 
though I had the wit to prophesy in what 
way we might, time being granted us, make 
good these deficiencies. Indeed, this beautiful 
old city, with its kindly people (very ready to 
hear me talk of the war), its sleepy clergy- 
men, and hallowed dead, won upon my 
homage as no other place in Europe had 
done ; and I lingered there three days, in 
spite of my previous determination to stay but 
one. So did Fate play with me; so was it 
destined. 

There is a beautiful winding, wooded road 
lying between Dover and Canterbury, with 
much fine heath by the way, and a keen air, 
invigorating above the ordinary. I had been 
cautioned at the inn that it would be wiser 
to make a party for the journey, if that were 
possible ; but this, to a man who had led a 
pioneer’s life across the seas, sounded but an 
idle warning; “and,” said I to my host, 
“that will be a sorry day for the rogue who 
lays a hand upon Zaida Kay, and little would 
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he get for his pains.” In answer the good 
fellow shrugged his shoulders and bade us 
beware particularly of a villain named Black 
Robin ; but we set out, nevertheless, in the 
best of humours, and had ridden it may be 
five miles contentedly before we passed even 
a single chaise. 

“ And so much for your Black Robin red- 
breast,” said I to the lad Philip at my side. 
“These poor folk hereabouts would douk 
the head if a man but whistled a May song 
at them. Let me see the hand that will rest 
upon my bridle and I will buy you a suit of 
homespun. Why, lad, at Barren Hill I had 
a matter of twenty Indians atop of me and 
as many tomahawks at my throat. Do you 
think they put fear into these young bones? 
Aye, you should have been there, and then 
you could have spoken.” 

Be it observed that I overnumbered the 
Indians somewhat ; but who has learned to 
speak of war with moderation, or to humble 
himself concerning his own part therein ? 
We have all a touch of the vanities within us, 
and I find, in the matter of numbers, that 
they grow with the years. This lad, however, 
had but a poor ear for marvels, and I found 
him as little given to worship me as before. 

“Fruth, sir,” said he, “you must have lost 
flesh if there were twenty Indians atop of 
you at Barren Hill—just such another as my 
uncle that had two cannon-balls in him at 
the Battle of Minden and would not let the 
surgeon remove them, for he had the mind to 
show them to my aunt at Richmond. I 
make sure you would frighten any highway- 
man if you did but look at him—and, come 
now, here’s one to try your hand upon.” 

“The saints help him,” cried I, whipping a 
pistol from my holster, and as quickly thrust- 
ing it back again. For it was but a young 
woman who stood out in the high road before 
us, and she, I doubted not, had come there to 
beg of us. 

“Well, my good girl,” I cried—and then, 
the words faltering upon my tongue, I looked 
at her as though I had seen one risen from 
the dead. 

“Sir,” she said, speaking with an accent 
which plainly told her to be of French birth, 
“for the love of Heaven, hearme. You must 
hear me, sir. There is a gentleman in dire 
peril in yonder wood—oh, sir, he needs help 
so sorely, and I am but a woman, and I know 
not what to do. Sir, if you be a Christian 
and have any mercy, you will answer me and 
come—for I was gently born as you are, 
though now I be but an outcast from the 
world.” 
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“Then surely has a merciful Father sent me 
to your succour,” cried I, “for you are Pauline 
Beauvallet, and the last time I saw you ’twas 
as a child in the stables at St. Jean de Luz.” 

She stepped from me, and her great black 
eyes were as two beautiful jewels upon a 
virgin’s face. Her poor clothes worn thread- 
bare ; the stain of the grass, which had been 
her bed, upon her raiment; wan and thin 
and pale, none the less was it the Pauline 
Beauvallet of my dreams—she whom I had 
thought upon so tenderly in the lonely hours, 
even beneath the stars which shone upon a 
battlefield or smiled upon me from the zenith 
of the great Atlantic Ocean. Pauline Beau- 
vallet, and here in England, seemingly an 
outcast, lifting her trembling white hands to 
Zaida Kay, who would have knelt and 
worshipped her ! 

“Oh, blessed Virgin!” she cried, again 
and again; “blessed Virgin!” And then, 
“ How I remember that day you speak of— 
the dragoons upon the road, and my¥ little 
pony! It was the day of my father’s death,” 
she said, but with such an infinite sorrow in 
her voice that she brought tears to my eyes. 

“Take me to your friend, Pauline,” I said, 
not wishing her to see how greatly I had 
been moved by her story; “this meeting 
certainly has been destined by the Almighty. 
It would be the man named Le Brun that is 
hurt ?” I put it to her. 

“Yes, yes,”-she cried, running on before 
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me into the thicket, “the only friend that 
ever I knew; Gaspard le Brun, my father’s 
steward, who took me out of France to 
save me from harm. He is here, in the 
wood, monsieur. They followed him from 
France, Armand de Sevigny, my father’s 
murderer, and his servants. Oh, if I were a 
man to answer that!” 

I made no rejoinder, but went with her as 
swiftly as might be to the place where her 
friend lay. Few as her words had been, they 
told me her story plainly enough. Armand 
de Sevigny, who had killed her father, the 
Count of Beauvallet, must have loved this 
child from the beginning, I thought—per- 
chance the duel had been fought upon the 
question of her marriage. And the Count 
being dead, Sevigny had persisted in his 
desires, believing that little Pauline must 
readily become his prey ; which I make sure 
had been the case but for the honest fellow I 
had last seen upon the road to the Spanish 
frontier. In a twinkling I understood that 
these villains had followed Pauline and her 
protector to England and had discovered 
their opportunity upon this lonely road. 
When at last I came with her to the place, 
I perceived that my guess had been a good 
one ; and then I understood both how she 
had escaped her persecutors and how it came 
to be that Le Brun still lived. 

He lay in a little clearing of the thicket 
near by a pretty brook, with a sycamore’s 


“wz LAY IN A LITTLE CLEARING 
OF THE THICKET.” 


leaves to shield him 
from the sun and a 
pillow of wild flowers 
for his head. Twenty 
paces from him, maybe, 
a Frenchman in fine 
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clothes had fallen stone-dead, and, rolling as 
he fell, his face now rested in the waters of 
the brook, while his broken sword glittered 
upon the shining pebbles. Yet a little farther 
on a second, as still as he, bore witness to a 
stirring fight ; nay, for that I had but to look 
at Le Brun’s sword, smeared to the very hilt, 
for a witness. Grown very old since I had 
last seen him riding down toward St. Jean de 
Luz, the poor fellow’s clothes were as worn 
as little Pauline’s, and I could well picture 
the bitter days of poverty they had lived 
through together in this strange land, driven 
thereto by a powerful noble and a society 
which esteemed a woman’s honour so lightly. 
But these were my own thoughts, and kneel- 
ing by the wounded man I remembered his 
necessity and put them from me. 

“Comrade,” I said, “here is Zaida Kay, 
who went to America with the Marquis de 
Lafayette ten good years ago. Look up and 
say what hurt you have. Nay, surely the 
dragoons from Bayonne are not so soon for- 
gotten? Look up, comrade, for here is a 
friend at hand.” 

He was sore hurt—there could be no 
doubt of it. I put my flask to his lips and 
had but a whisper of thanks for his answer. 
When I told him my name and reminded 
him that we had met upon the road to Spain 
ten good years ago he pressed my hand and 
bent his head, as though he remembered 
perfectly and was grateful for my coming. 
His wound I judged to be dangerous, and 
my small knowledge of surgery would have 
it that a pistol-ball had entered one of his 
lungs and remained lodged in his body. 
Against this I could do nothing, except it 
were to stanch the bleeding and bid the lad 
Philip hurry to the nearest inn for a coach 
or any conveyance that might be got. Will- 
ing enough, though greatly affrighted, the 
youth went with all speed, while little Pauline, 
upon the verge of tears, told me more fully 
than it had yet been possible to do how he 
came by his hurt and what was the history 
of it. 

“We have been three years in England 
trying to earn our bread,” she began, with 
rapid utterance and quick, nervous gestures 
which I liked but little to see. “M. 
le Brun kept the Salle d’Armes in St. James’s 
Street ; I taught the children to speak French. 
It was well while there was war, but after- 
wards our patrons left us and we suffered 
much. Then we went to the other great 
towns ; we worked so hard, and thought of 
our beautiful France so often. But Gaspard 
would not return while Armand de Sevigny 


was in Paris, for the King is his friend, and 
you know, sir, there was that happened 
between us which he could never forget. 
How shall I tell you? Three years ago, 
upon the Place du Temple, they followed 
me from the theatre and tried to drag me 
into their carriage; but I had Gaspard’s 
poniard beneath my cloak, and I was not 
such a child that I could not save myself 
from that. Afterwards we came to London, 
but Sevigny had not forgotten us. Oh, such 
humiliations we suffered, such wrongs, until 
they told us that King Louis had banished 
the old Marquis to his estates, and that 
the son, Armand, must leave Paris with him. 
Then we determined to go back. No land 
could be more unkind than this England, 
with its proud people and its dark skies, and 
no laughter anywhere. So we were to return 
to Paris—but, sir, Armand de Sevigny had 
not gone to Bayonne. No; he had come to 
England, and he followed us, and here in 
this wood I saw him again. And, oh, Mr. 
Kay, they have killed Gaspard ; and he was 
the only friend I had in all the world !” 

I listened to this bitter story of wrong with 
such feelings as true compassion rarely fails 
to provoke. How little had I foreseen what 
this child must suffer when I had recalled 
her name in distant America! Neither 
General Lafayette nor myself, remembering 
her prettiness at St. Jean de Luz, and speak- 
ing of it often with much tenderness, had 
once bethought us of the Marquis de 
Sevigny’s son, who had killed her father; 
nor had we known of his passion for her. It 
became clear to me, also, that poor Le Brun’s 
pride had forbidden him to seek of Mme. 
de Lafayette that pecuniary assistance the 
Marquis would have so readily offered him. 
None the less, the story cut me to the heart; 
and being unwilling to dwell upon it, and 
too distressed to press her further, I per- 
ceived with relief that the lad Philip had 
returned, and so I went to him and asked 
for his news. 

“They have but a cart at the inn,” said 
he, “and that is gone to the village of Rams- 
gate. There is a farmer who would have 
brought a waggon, but he will be long 
a-coming. And so I have made bold to 
stop a coach on my own account, and it 
stands now at the thicket’s edge awaiting us.” 

“You stopped a coach, lad !” I exclaimed, 
in amazement ; “nay, whose coach is that, 
then?” 

“T know not, sir; but since you put a 
pistol in my holster, what use should I make 
of it, if it be not to stop a coach when I have 
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the mind to? And, sir, if you do not be 
quick, the driver will be up from the ditch, 
where I had the forethought to detain him.” 

We laughed together at the drollery of it ; 
but, remembering poor Le Brun’s need, I 
lifted him in my arms and carried him 
instantly through the wood. As the lad 
boasted, so had he done. A coach stood 
upon the high road ; we caught its driver in 
the very act of clambering from the ditch, 
and to him I promised a guinea if he would 
convey my un- 


She could not remember rightly, but, at a 
hazard, thought they had been six. 

“T saw M. de Sevigny a little way off 
upon a black horse,” she rejoined. ‘“ They 
fell upon us suddenly from the thicket ; we 
could not afford horses, Mr. Kay, and were 
going afoot. Then they cried out that it was 
Gaspard le Brun they had to do with, and 
two fled from us and there were two he killed. 
You know how men have been afraid of him. 
Even in Paris he had no master at the fence. 

But he was one 





happy burden to 
the nearest inn. 
At which he be- 
came restored 
immediately, for 
he had_ believed 
himself to be in 
the hands of the 
highwayman, 
Black Robin. 

“You bea 
fine gentleman 
enough and I be 
in the ditch,” said 
he. ‘‘Well, 
there’s a party of 
French coveys 
waiting for me 
hereabouts, and 
good luck go 
with ’em. Your 
humble servant, 
gents, and next 
time you meet 
old Bob Wiggett, 
you show him the 
guinea first and 
the pistol after- 
wards.” 

I promised 
him to do so, my 
heart beating fast the while. For what did his 
words mean if not that, by no inconceivable 
accident, we had stumbled upon Armand de 
Sevigny’s coach, and that the man and his 
fellows were still waiting in the neighbourhood 
to finish the foul deed they had begun so well? 
Nay, I had hardly set poor Le Brun upon the 
cushions and bidden Pauline Beauvallet step 
up beside him, when the old man cried out, 
“Why, there’s one of ’em behind the bush,” 
and sure enough, standing half concealed at 
the thicket’s edge, I perceived a slim French- 
man with a naked sword in his hand. 

“ How many were there that fell upon him, 
child? How many in the wood?” I asked 


Pauline. 
Vol. xxx.—3. 
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] against three, 
when a great 
coach came up 
the hill and M. 
de Sevigny called 
to them to for- 
bear. They ran 
from us at that 
and Gaspard fell, 
and I hid my 
face, for I knew 
that he was hurt 

and, Mr. Kay, 


he is the only 
friend I ever 
had.” 


Her eyes dim- 
med again at the 
memory of her 
friend’s distress, 
but I had learned 





all I wished to 
hear, and, shut- 
ting the door 
upon them, I 
bade the coach- 
man drive on. 
Of the six 


Frenchmen in 
the thicket no 
more than two 
were hurt. We had Armand de Sevigny 
and four others still to deal with, it always 
being supposed that there were not more of 
his company waiting in the nearest village ! 

And there was but this brave lad, Philip Ker, 
to stand by me when the time should come. 
For I had no doubt that they watched us as 
we rode away, and presently would cross 
swords with us. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PARSON INGOLSBY. 
THE inn lay farther from the thicket than I 
had imagined it to be. We crossed a wild, 
bleak down with a gibbet at the heart of it 
and a man’s body swaying to and fro in a 
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little breeze that came in from the sea. A 
lone house which, at a distance, I had taken 
to be a hostel proved to be nothing more than 
a shed for cows. Thereafter for some miles 
this unfriendly heath persisted, so open, so 
black that I could well understand the stories 
of rapine and murder to which it had given 
birth. That we had been followed from the 
wood I never had a doubt. The hedgeless 
road, the winding, chalky track gave no 
shelter to the dark forms of the horsemen 
who were plainly to be perceived at every 
turn, three or four of them together, neither 
advancing with courage nor drawing back 
with discretion. Their hesitation I wel- 
comed, since thereby we obtained minutes 
of grace most precious to us. In the village, 
I said, if a village there were, we might come 
to the reckoning. 

I knew little of our situation, neither the 
name of the heath we crossed nor of any 
place of note in its vicinity. When a church 
spire appeared above some of the melancholy 
trees, the lad told me that we were approach- 
ing the hamlet of Barham and might look for 
some protection there, “since,” said he, 
“they have a constable.” To laugh at his 
boyish confidence in this worthy official were 
easy enough; but I forbore alike from that 
and from any answer to his encomiums upon 
the parson of the place, who, he told me, had 
no rival in Kent in his judgment of horse or 
heund or a bottle of Spanish wine. ‘The 
village should speak for itself, as it did 
presently when we entered it at all speed, 
and coming to the door of a thatched inn, 
white-fronted and very English, I dismounted 
from my horse and told the landlord my 
business. 

“Your best room and the bed prepared 
instantly for agentleman who has come by an 
accident in the wood,” I said; “we may lie 
here some days. Do that which is necessary, 
and the items of your bill shall not be 
questioned.” 

A tall man, long in the weasand, with eyes 
that looked into each other and a tuft of lank 
chestnut hair upon an egg-shaped head, the 
fellow smiled sourly while I spoke and 
answered with little thanks. 

“The very words I heard at this door not the 
half of an hour ago. Ye be all for the best bed- 
room ; and yon’s the second gentleman that 
got his trouble in the wood—but some of you 
speak French, sir, and others, I doubt not, 
know where Black Robin is perched. Well, 
I’m no constable, thank goodness ; it’s not 
my business to stop a man’s windpipe so 
long as good ale can trickle down it. Bring 
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your gentleman within ; I'll do what I can 
for him.” 

I think that he must have perceived my 
astonishment when he spoke of those in his 
house who had the French tongue. It 
needed no good guess to say that some of 
Sevigny’s men were there before us—per- 
haps the man himself, waiting for the tidings 
which should reach him from the thicket. ‘To 
enter the house meant that we must come 
face to face with this desperate gang which 
had pursued the child and her protector so 
doggedly through these long years. To pro- 
ceed would be to invite attack upon a more 
lonely road, where neither men nor house 
might witness our predicament. I chose the 
former course without a moment’s hesitation, 
and, entering the house boldly, who should 
I stumble upon at the very threshold but 
Armand de Sevigny himself in the act of 
climbing the staircase before me ? 

You can never mistake a nobleman of 
France, his bearing, his dress, or his manner. 
This fellow’s coat must have cost a little for- 
tune to trim ; his sword had a golden hilt ; 
he carried that fine, unmistakable air of a 
man who could say to all the world, “ My 
father is the Marquis de Sevigny.” 

Hearing me upon his heels he turned and 
bowed very graciously, and we were still face 
to face, like two women that would know 
each other’s business, when the stablemen, 
at my bidding, began to carry poor Le Brun 
up the stairs and the whole story flashed out 
in a twinkle. , 

“What nonsense is, this?” he cried, 
angrily ; “why have you brought that ruffian 
to the house ?” 

“For the very same reason that brings 
black crows to a field together,” said I; 
“and as for your ruffian, there are men here 
who have an answer to the word and know 
where to place it.” 

I looked him straight in the face, and he 
stepped back at my keen glance. That the 
situation could not have been more perilous 
both to the child and myself I was perfectly 
well aware. An open door at the stair’s head 
showed me the legs of three or four serving: 
men, listening, I did not doubt, to every word 
their master spoke. Behind us, upon the 
high road, were others in Sevigny’s pay—the 
coach stood at the door ; a bold man, I said, 
would have called his fellows out, picked up 
the child in his arms, and raced for Dover 
and the sea. A bold man, yes; but was 
Armand de Sevigny a bold man? For bold- 
ness, mind you, is as much a matter of wit 
as courage. And this man had little wit, or 
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he would have grasped the circumstances as 
I grasped them and not drawn back to think 
upon it. Therein he found me a shrewder 
antagonist ; for I was up the stairs and at the 
open door even before he could whip his 
sword from its scabbard. 

“Gentlemen,” I exclaimed, 
standing upon the thresh- 
old of the room and 
speaking to them 
rapidly in French, 
“if you do not 
desire a_ better 
acquaintance with 
the King’s dra- 
goons from Can- 
terbury, there is 
the window and 
yonder lies the 
high road to 
Dover town. I 
speak as one re- 
cently come from 
Paris and not un- 
friendly to your 
nation. They have 
a short way in 
this country with 
those who marry 
other men’s 
daughters against 
their will—and I 
would remind you 
that we have just 
passed by a gib- 
bet, which the 
justices might find 
a convenience to 
their hands. Now 
choose your path 
quick, and go or 
stay as you please. You will have precious 
little chance of coming to a decision at all if 
you bide here longer.” 

They stared at me agape in astonishment. 
Who wasI? Whence had I come? Why 
should I be at the pains of warning them ? 
And, for the matter of that, young Armand de 
Sevigny could have been scarcely less _per- 
plexed than they. Here was a_ stranger 
speaking his own tongue, not to be accused 
of any apparent motive in warning his men, 
and yet seemingly desirous both for their 
safety and that of the poor fellow they had 
brought so near to death. 

Possibly he was half ready to believe my 
story that there were dragoons upon the road 
behind us ; but, however it might have been, 
he stood there in doubt and perplexity until 
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the servants would have carried poor Le Brun 
by him. Then all his hate and fury mastered 
him in a twinkling; and, whipping out his 
sword from its scabbard, he made to thrust it 
through that helpless body and settle his 
monstrous score 
for good and all. 
Just one terrified 
scream I _ heard 
from little Pauline ; 
just for one in- 
stant did I wit- 
ness the servants’ 
horror-stricken 
faces and their 
brave attempt to 
shield their bur- 
den from the steel 
—then, with a 
blow that, had it 
fallen fairly, would 
have killed the 
rogue upon the 
instant, I shot out 
my clenched fist 


crash upon his 
forehead, and he 
went headlong 


down the stairs, 
over and over like 
a child’s ball, 
bouncing from 
step to step, now 
against the wall, 
now almost burst- 
ing the balustrade, 
until the flags 
received him, 
and he lay like 
one dead across 
the threshold 
he had but just quitted. 

I say that FE struck him with all my force, 
and yet, angry as I was and almost beside 
myself at the cowardly act he had intended, 
I, none the less, kept my wit alive and 
bethought me of the consequences of the 
designed blow. Behind me were the hired 
ruffans in the room they had bespoken. 
Their astonishment and debate at my warn- 
ing could not be so great as to prevent their 
coming to Sevigny’s aid when they under- 
stood how it went with him. None in the 
inn yard would lift a hand to save me from 
these fellows or those others now racing 
down the road from Canterbury. It behoved 
me, therefore, to settle with Armand de 
Sevigny once and for ever, and to settle with 
him while none could come between us, 
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To this intent, quick as light, I slammed 
to the door of the room wherein Sevigny’s 
fellows stood, and turned the key which my 
quick eye had detected when first I came 
there. And no sooner had this been done 
than I leapt down the stairs and, calling to 
the serving-men to make way for me, drew 
my sword as I went. No fear had I that 
Sevigny was dead. There are few that a 
blow from the fist will kill when it is not fairly 
struck ; and this man lay but winded by the 
stroke. To drag him up, to push him into 
the village street before me, was child’s work 
for a man whose limbs had been shaped in 
the grim schools of war. And I had a temper 
which would 
have pitted me 
against a dozen 
such as he at 
such atime. 
Was it not for 
Pauline Beau- 
vallet’s sake, 
and could I for- 
get that day 
upon the road 
in Spain when 
M. de Lafayette’s 
liberty, perhaps 
his very life, had 
been the price 
of her courage ? 

“Up with 
you, my fine 
cock - robin,” I 
cried to him as 
we reeled and strug 
gled together ; “let’s 
hear how you whistle 
at men, you who 
have such a pretty 
throat for women. 
Here’s one ready to 
answer for bringing 
your ruffian to the 
house.” This I said 
driving him before 
me to the path of 
green grass at the 
inn door. And at 
every taunt I kicked 
him with my foot, 
for I saw that he 
was but a craven after all and would not face 
me save it were under provocation. 

“What! This proud lapdog has too 
much milk in him to yap!” I went on, see- 
ing his teeth all shut up like a boy’s when 
they whip him, and a look in his eyes which 

































“E WENT HEADLONG DOWN THE STAIRS.” 


named him a base coward. “Oh, here’s a 
tale to tell in Paris; here’s something for 
the Trianon and the petticoats there! A 
Frenchman who had his ears boxed, and 
asked for it to be done again! Nay, sir, I 
swear if you do not fall to upon the instant, 
I will duck you in yonder fountain, and lose 
no time in doing it, moreover.” 

He replied to this, not by any word to me, 
but by calling over his shoulder to his 
fellows in the room that they should come 
down and stand by him. As for the village 
of Barham itself, never was such commotion 
in its single street. From every cottage, 
from the fields near by, from the black- 

smith’s forge, and the 
better houses, maids 
and men came swarm- 
ing out, some bawling 
for the constable, some 
imploring us to desist, 
many beseeching that 
Parson Ingolsby should 
be sent for. These 
shouts fell upon ears 
that cared nothing for 
them. I had Sevigny 
at my _ sword’s 
point, and our 
blades were en- 
gaged at last. If 
I had gone to 
that affray in 
heat, I con- 
tinued it with 
the clear brain 
of a man who 
perceives that 
his adversary is 
more skilled 
than he, and 
that nothing but 
prudence will 
save him from 
death. Yes, 
truly he was a 
great swords- 
man, this dandy 
from Southern 
France, and had 
it not been for 
the blow I struck 
him upon the 
stairs, for that and his rage against me, 
he had killed me at the second pass. 
Anger, however, had robbed him of his 
steadiness ; I parried his thrusts upon a 
blade which an iron wrist had been schooled 
to govern. Time and chance must be my 
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opportunity—and yet, Heaven knows, when 
some minutes had passed and he had begun 
to master himself and my own skill seemed 
the poorer for that, I did truly believe that 
he would kill me and that my end must be 
there before the inn door of a Kentish 
village. 

The fear of death comes to us in many 
shapes, but most to be dreaded is such a 


have been madness to take account of them, 
or to abate one jot or tittle of my purpose. 
That iron wrist of mine must save me if I 
were to be saved. Again and again its 
muscles stiffened at a mad attack ; the man 
cut over and under, engaged and disengaged, 
came at me with the cry of a Red Indian, or 
riposted with the lightning touch of a maitre 
d’armes; and still the good wrist saved me. 





death as a man I knew not before, 
must die who the truth be my 
would avenge a witness, that I 
bitter wrong and had such skill 
is to fall by a with the sword, 
villain’s blade or could have 
when all right and made such a 
justice should brave show as 
claim his life. then I made 
Not so much a when more than 
dread of death it- my own life must 
self, but of that be the price of 


which this man’s 
victory would 
mean to Pauline 
Beauvallet, chiefly 
distracted me and 
helped to rob my 
arm of its cun- 
ning as I stood 
before Armand de 
Sevigny that day. 
For let him pass 
his sword through 
my body, and 
what then? The 
child must go to 
France with him. 
She would come 
to his possession 
beyond hope or 
chance of redemp- 
tion. And men 
would name me 
but a fool thus to 
die for sentiment. 
This I could not 
help but remember while the man 
pressed me more hardly and the clamour 
about us droned away to a whisper and 
the villagers held their tongues for excite- 
ment of the issue. In the room above 
the hired ruffians beat upon the door as 
though to bring the roof of the inn about 
their ears. A brisk sound of galloping 
drummed in my ears even while steel clashed 
upon steel and my adversary’s point quivered 
against my shoulder. I knew that those 
whom we had left in the thicket would not 
long delay their coming, and yet it would 
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defeat anda 
young lady’s fate 
lay trembling in 
the balance. 
Twice, indeed, 
he touched me 
lightly; I felt a 
trickle of blood 
upon my forearm 
and a sharp burn- 
ing pain about 
my shoulder; but 
each time that he 
touched me my 
riposte made him 
sing ; and one of 
his assaults had 
such a mad turn, 
and showed him 
in such strange 
contortion of limb 
and body, that I 
laid his face open 
from the chin to 
the ear, and cared 
not a fig whether the stroke were foul or fair. 

Aye, but what of that? Were not his 
rogues approaching upon the high road, 
and those others within the house beating 
down the door with savage cries? Even 
the villagers perceived my predicament, and 
called upon me earnestly to make an end 
of it. The maids at the window, whose 
white-frilled caps flashed upon my vision at 
every turn, screamed together when they 
heard the horsemen. There were fierce 
oaths from the hulking labourers and coarse 
jests from those who had to do with the 
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horses. All these I heard as distinctly as a 
man hears a whisper in a lonely gallery ; but 
I turned my head for none of them. This 
man before me—my anger against him fed 
upon his very impetuosity. If at first I had 
been all cool and self-collected, the desire to 
kill him now began to possess me like a fever. 
I cared nothing for my own life, for the blue 
sky above me, or my home across the seas ; 
nothing for any promise of to-morrow or love 
of yesterday, but only for his flesh warm upon 
my blade, his blood upon the grass, his sight- 
less eyes rewarding me at my feet. And so, 
perchance, I began to deserve no more pity 
than he; and the very wickedness of desire 
foiling me, I cast discretion to the winds and 
met him with his own heedlessness, thrust 
and lunge, cut here, cut there, yet caring 
nothing for the cuts; and so bearing myself 
that a desire to live seemed to find no place 
in that mad encounter. 

He had me sure enough; all my know- 
ledge of swordsmanship told me that. Inch 
by inch he was forcing me back, and I must 
stumble headlong into the inn presently or 
bare my breast to his furious stroke. And 
he was no longer alone. With a shout of 
ringing triumph, a clatter of swords, horses 
neighing and women shrieking, his fellows 
from Canterbury were upon us. Those within 
the house had burst the door and were all 
tumbling down the stairs together like dogs 
let suddenly from a kennel. There could be 
but brief moments now before they would be 
at me from behind; while before me were the 
burning eyes, the flushed cheeks of this man 
I would have killed. What, then, kept his 
steel from my heart? The long-drawn instant 
of suspense when I seemed to number the 
seconds to myself, saying, “ It will be now, or 
now,” was surely as awful as any man has 
lived through. He had me. I was helpless 
before him; and then, miracle of miracles, he 
lay senseless upon the ground and a great 
shout rang in my ears. I heard laughter, 
oaths, and, above all, a fine resounding voice 
which bade men stay their hands in the 
King’s name, and then shouted to someone 
to “pick up the velvet man and put him in 
the water-trough.” And still I knew even 
less than before what had happened, save that 
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Pauline Beauvallet’s arms were about my 
neck and her kisses warm upon my lips. 

“Who is it—who has come between us ?” 
I asked them, wildly. 

A great voice answered me. “Why, who 
should it be but Parson Ingolsby and his 
good oaken cudgel? Think you he'll have 
brawling in Barham village? Zounds, man! 
he’d put him under the pump were it the 
French King himself.” 

I stared at the speaker as though he had 
risen from the dead—a seaman, as it 
appeared, for he wore a pigtail and a broad- 
brimmed hat; he rode an uncouth horse 
clumsily enough ; and there were fifteen more 
of his kind, on horses no better than his own, 
halted round about us. Amid them stood 
the merriest little parson man that ever I 
have met in all my travels—bald as an egg- 
shell, sprightly upon his legs, here, there, 
and everywhere in a jiffy. 

“Tell me,” cried I to them, amazed, “ how 
did it come about ; why did yonder man go 
down: before me ?” 

“ Aye,” said one of them, “that’s no long 
tale. The parson threw his cudgel at him. 
Many a good man has known the thickness 
of it when he bided too long in the ale-house. 
Me and my mates are preventive men from 
Deal. We'll have no rascally Frenchmen 
swilling claret in Barham village. But I'll 
tell you what, sir: you’d have been dead and 
gone to glory if the parson had dined with 
the squire last night, and that’s as true as 
Scripture. Jest you give thanks that he got 
no port wine in him yesterday. "Tis a plague 
upon a man’s eyesight, surely.” 

I made some answer to him, but have no 
recollection of my words. Little Pauline 
still held close to me ; Sevigny’s rogues were 
galloping back to Canterbury as fast as tired 
horses could take them ; the others from the 
room above scattered like frightened birds 
and were not pursued. A wench bathed the 
Frenchman’s head at the fountain and mocked 
him the while. But as for me I was dumb 
before that Providence which had given me 
back my life when I thought it surely to be 
lost, and had sent me this day to the help 
of one whose need no just man might 
refuse. 





























Genius by Counties. 


SHOWING AT A GLANCE WHat CounTiIES HAVE PRODUCED THE GREATEST NUMBER 
OF CELEBRATED MEN AND WOMEN. 


By GorRDON COLBORNE. 


counties is no mere arbitrary 
geographical distinction. Two 
thousand years have combined 
to make the inhabitants in most 
cases separate peoples, with 
distinct physical and moral traits. To the eye 
of a student of English minds and manners 
a Sussex man bears but little resemblance 
to a Lancastrian. How different is an East 
Anglian from a Cornishman! All the 
groups have not only their own characteristics 
and customs, but they have also their own 
atmosphere, their own peculiar outlook, con- 
tributing to produce, in a measure, a special 
breed of men. 

Let us take genius to represent uncommon 
powers—a notable superiority in ability and 
in achievement. Nothing is rarer than 
master-minds : a whole generation may pass 
and not a solitary genius arise to impel 
and influence his age. It was not an 
English, but a French, writer 
declared that no country in Europe has 
produced so many persons of com- 
manding character and talents as Eng- 
land ; and although it may be difficult. 
to construct such a list of these as 
would satisfy all critics, yet there are at 
least two hundred names which 
indubitably belong to the first 
rank. It is not too much to | 
say that if these two hundred | 
names were expunged British 
history for the past three or four 
hundred years would be little 
more than a blank. A 
single room thirty feet 
square would suffice to 
hold all the men who 
have wrought all that 
is valuable in_ politics, 
war, literature, science, 
art, discovery, inven- 
tion, oratory, theology, 
and government in 
these islands since the 
Middle Ages. 

Now, it is not a new 
theory that there are 
certain soils which are 
propitious for the 
growth of genius, just 
as there are others, 
like Holland and 
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Switzerland, which, although themselves 
high in civilization, fail to produce indi- 
viduals of commanding moral and mental 
stature. Wales, as we shall see, is another 
such instance. Why are the Poles such a race 
of musicians when the Scotch are not? Why 
did a whole generation of sculptors flourish 
in Italy at a time when the Germans, now 
far more intelligent, were rudely carving 
wooden effigies? Why is Ireland full of 
orators and Portugal empty?) Why does 
a single department of France give birth 
to more able painters than the whole of 
Australia ? 

Without attempting to answer these ques- 
tions we may perhaps not altogether un- 
profitably analyze the origin of our British 
geniuses and ascertain precisely from what 
soil each sprang. Let us trace our most 
famous men to their birthplace—let us deal 
with genius by counties. Why did Shake- 
speare come 
from Warwick 
shire? Was 
this Warwick- 
shire so en- 
lightened, so 
highly culti- 
vated, so filled 
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of Napoleon are to be found in Corsica and 
not elsewhere. On this hypothesis, then, 
Warwickshire contained the precise ingredi- 
ents of Shakespeare —his sanity and serenity, 
his good-humour and philosophy—and when 
circumstances were favourable the Man 
appeared. Shakespeare was Warwickshire 
crystallized by Fate. 

By way of illustration of this fact, two and 
a half centuries later another individual 
appeared, eminently good-humoured, sane, 
serene, and philosophic. This was George 
Eliot, whose breadth of intellect was for a 
woman astounding, and presents many 
points of resemblance to the immortal Bard 
of Avon. This, again, is the very genius of 
Warwickshire ; it would not be the genius 
of Norfolk, nor would it be the genius of 
Kent or Cornwall. As for the adjoining 
counties, in our second chart we notice that 
no fewer than four have produced only one 
apiece of men worthy to be in the first rank 
in their respective callings. 

Turning now from the heart of England 
to its northern extremity, we find that North- 
umberland is responsible for but two names on 
our roll of honour. To Cumberland belongs 
William Wordsworth, the poet of the Lakes, 
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with an intellectual popula- 
tion that it could easily 
produce that which is by uni- 
versal consent ranked as the 
master mind of the world—even 
above Plato’s? Not at all. On 
the contrary, Warwickshire as a 
whole was inhabited by a dull, 
plodding, prosaic folk; but, 
nevertheless, it contained, 
amongst its better sort, the 
germs of Shakespeare long 
before Shakespeare was born. 
While it is true there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, it is no less 
true that the members of a 
race or tribe or family must 
conform to the family qualities 
and characteristics. Some 
ethnologists doubt whether any 
well - authenticated exceptions 
exist. As Dr. Wendell Holmes 
observes: “Two and two do 
not always make four in this 
matter of hereditary descent 
of qualities. Sometimes they 
make three, and sometimes 
five.” Anyhow, all the 
qualities and characteristics THE NORTHERN COUNTIES, 
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while the adjoining county of Durham 
brought forth, besides the Earl of Durham, 
the great pro-consul to whom modern Canada 
owes more than to any statesman, England’s 
greatest poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Westmorland is the birthplace of no very 
eminent person. Yorkshire, the largest of 
English counties, we should naturally expect 
to be almost a nation by itself and exhibit a 
catholicity in genius. We are not disappointed. 
Nearly all departments have their representa- 
tive. In war there is Lord Lawrence; in 
politics, Wilberforce ; in discovery, Captain 
Cook ; in learning, Bentley ; in painting, Lord 
Leighton ; in sculpture, Flaxman ; in fiction, 
Charlotte Bronté; in engineering, Smeaton. 
The much smaller county of Lancaster is 
much more distinguished as a political cradle, 
for Peel, Bright, and Gladstone first arose 
there ; besides Kemble, the celebrated actor ; 
Romney, the painter; and Arkwright, the 
engineer. 

Fewer names are more illustrious in English 
history than those of the first Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, Algernon Sidney, Isaac Newton, 
John Wesley, and Lord Tennyson, and these 


five men first drew breath in Lincolnshire. 
Vol. xxx.--4. 


It is strange that Cranmer, Henry 
VIII.’s famous archbishop, is the 
only illustrious man born in 
Nottinghamshire, a county which 
plays so important a part in 
history. Derby has only two names, 
Herbert Spencer and Samuel 
Richardson, the father of the 
English novel. Leicester is proud 
of having been the birthplace of 
Macaulay and Northamptonshire 
of Dryden. Huntingdonshire 
took many centuries to produce 
that really great man, Oliver 
Cromwell, and having produced 
him was so exhausted that she 
has achieved nothing since but 
mediocrity in genius. Rutland is 
- still hate hing her swan; Bedford- 
shire three centuries ago put ‘forth that 
remarkable genius, John Bunyan. 
Turning to the group of eastern 
counties, we discover that to Norfolk we 
owe a half-dozen beings who have cut 
a great figure in the world, or whose 
absence from the roll of honour would 
be deeply felt. Horatio Nelson was, of 
course, a distant kinsman of the Wal- 
poles, which accounts for the proximity 
of the birthplaces of the Admiral and 
the Prime Minister of George II. 
Porson was the greatest Greek scholar and 
one of the most amazing intellects England 
ever produced. Coke was among her ablest 
jurists, Lytton amongst her most brilliant 
novelists, while there are very few lovers of 
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English literature who could spare the 
sterling figure of George Borrow. 

From the east we turn to the extreme west, 
where, it must be confessed, genius seems to 
grow in greater profusion, although Cornwall 
can boast of only the sea-warrior, Grenville ; 
the comedian, Foote ; and the inventor, Sir 
Humphry Davy ; and Dorsetshire and Mon- 
mouthshire produce nothing. 
Somersetshire can only point to 
a single name, that of the doughty 
Admiral Blake ; but, on the other 
hand, look at Devon! What a 
list of worthies for .— 

a county not much 
larger than Somer- 
set | Here first 
saw the light the 
illustrious Drake 
and Raleigh and 
Hawkins, and after 
them Marlborough, 


the conqueror; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Samuel Taylor Cole- even more remarkable fact in the annals of 


ridge, and Charles Kingsley. Gay, the English genius is that not one of the first 

rank has hailed from Bucking- 

esr = . aaa <a hamshire. Berkshire has _pro- 

duced Samuel Butler, author of 

“ Hudibras,” alone. Hertfordshire 

brought forth Cowper, Waller, and 

Cardinal Manning, all three men 

in whom certain mental character- 

S istics may be noted—and all three 

tv poets. Middlesex gave the world 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 

We are told that if William 

Makepeace Thackeray had not 

been born in India he would have 

first seen the light in Fareham, 

Hants. Had this been the case, 

there would certainly have been 

something significant in the fact 

that four great English novelists of 

the nineteenth century— Dickens, 

poet, was also of Devon birth, ‘hen see Thackeray, Jane Austen, and Meredith— 

Gloucestershire, with Whittington ;and Locke, had first opened their infant eyes and 

the philoso — . ahs 
pher; and 
Lawrence, the 
painter; and 
Southey, the 
poet; and 
Chatterton, 
the marvel; 
and Jenner, 
the benefactor 
of the human 
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phenomenon is presented 
for which a study of the 
laws of probability as re- 
gards the nativity of genius 
does not prepare us. For 
in the Metropolis we take 
in more than sixty names 
at a single stride. Half 
that number would seem 
to be London’s due share 
—even more than its due 
share. But this fact must 
be borne in mind— 
London is not merely the 
political and commercial 
and industrial capital—it 
is also the hot-bed, the 
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drew their first breath in Hampshire. And 
this suggests the singular belief, current 
amongst the ancients and held to-day very 
tenaciously by the Chinese, that a human 
being derives certain attributes from the 
place of his birth which influence his whole 
career. With the Romans this belief was, of 
course, connected with the belief in a genius 
/oct—a sort of fairy godmother or godfather 
who took all infants at birth under its 
peculiar protection. The philosophy of this 
is wholly opposed to that of our rude 
northern proverb that “a man is not a horse 
because he is born in a stable.” But even in 
cases where the birth in a particular place is 
accidental, is it not odd that that fact should 
influence, as in many cases it admittedly has, 
the mind or character or tastes of the 
person? Lord Roberts was born in India ; 
he has himself related how that circumstance 
told upon his life and would have affected 
him had he never seen India again from 
infancy. 

In the annals of Surrey, except that part 
which belongs strictly to the Metropolis, 
only the single name of Edward Gibbon, the 
historian, can be discovered as having owed 
his birth to that county. How strange this 
is may be seen on a comparison 
of Surrey with the adjoining 
county of Kent. Sussex brought 
into the world Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Richard Cobden, and the 
illustrious scholar and lawyer, 

John Selden. 

Thus far we have travelled 
nearly half through our list of 
two hundred British worthies. We 
have purposely omitted to take 
cognizance of London, where a 


forcing-house, the nursery 

of intellect for the whole 
of our race. All the provinces pour their 
talent into the lap of London, and talent 
breeds talent. Examine the pedigrees of these 
sixty odd Londoners and you will find their 
parents hailed from twenty different counties. 
Nevertheless, London stamped them all—it 
was Hogarth who said that he would spend 
his life painting ale- house signs but for 
London. And-it is not only in the quantity, 
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but in the quality, of talent that this great 
list is remarkable. What an astonishing 
galaxy of mighty names ! 

The principality of Wales is distinctly 
disappointing. It is hardly possible to 
account for the absence of great names 
from its roll of honour. Someone attempts 
to explain the phenomenon by a theory that 
mountainous countries rarely produce men 
of the first rank, although the general level 
of intelligence may be high. Even Scot- 
land is no exception, as most, if not all, of 
its leading men sprang, as we shall see, 
from the Lowlands. 

To our national roll of honour Scotland 
sends her quota of eighteen names, which, 
creditable as it is, does not seem large in 
view of the fact that she has always been, 
until lately, far more populous than London. 
The most northern birthplace we find is 




























Forfarshire, which produced Lyell, 
the geologist, and Hume, the 
historian. Wilkie and Smollett came 
from Fife, and so did Adam Smith, 
the father of modern political 
economy. Edinburgh was where 
Robertson, Brougham, Jeffrey, and 
Blair first saw the light. As a 
capital it is, in this respect, far 
inferior to Dublin, where seven 
really greater men were ushered 
into the world. Dublin, the reader 
will note, was the birthplace of 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Steele, 
Wellesley, Lecky, and Swift, while 
the province of Leinster can boast 
of the great Duke of Wellington, 
besides Oliver Goldsmith and 
Bishop Berkeley. Connaught does 
not figure on the lists of the 
nativity of genius. It is interest- 
ing to note that, in addition to 
Daniel O’Connell and Laurence 
Sterne, that doughty East Anglian 
and undoubtedly great soldier, 
Lord Kitchener, whose great 
opportunity has, perhaps, yet 
to come, first opened his baby 
eyes in the province of Munster. 
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He CA Greet Story.) 


MIT is a splendid thing to be 
seventeen and have one’s hair 
up and feel that one cannot 
be kissed indiscriminately any 
more by sticky boys and horrid 
old gentlemen who “ knew you 
when you were ¢hat high, my dear,” or who 
nursed you on their knees when you were a 
baby. When I came down to dinner for the 
first time in a long frock and with my hair 
in a bun there was a terrific sensation. 
Father said, “ My dear Joan!” and gasped. 
The butler looked volumes of respectful 
admiration. The tweeny, whom I met on 
the stairs, giggled like an idiot. Bob, my 
brother, who is a beast, rolled on the floor 
and pretended to faint. Altogether it was 
an event. Mr. Garnet, who writes novels 
and things and happened to be stopping 
with us for the cricket, asked me to tell 
him exactly how it felt to have one’s hair 
up for the first time. He said it would be 
of the utmost value to him to know, as it 
would afford him a lurid insight into the 
feminine mind. 

I said: “I feel as if I were listening to 
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beautiful music played very softly on a 
summer night, and eating heaps of straw- 
berries with plenty of cream.” 

He said, “ Ah!” 

But somehow I was not satisfied. The 
dream of my life was to spend the winter in 
town, as soon as I had put my hair up, and 
go to dances and theatres and things, and 
regularly come out properly, instead of linger- 
ing on in this out-of-the-way place (which is 
ducky in the spring and summer, but awful 
in the winter), with nobody to be looked 
at by except relations and father and the 
curate and village doctors, and that sort 
of people. 

We knew lots of nice people in town who 
would have given me a splendid time ; but 
father was always too lazy to go. He hates 
London really. What he likes is to be out of 
doors all day and every day all the year round 
with his gun or rod. And he loves cricket, 


too. SodolI. That is to say, I like watch- 
ing it. But you can’t watch cricket in the 
winter. 


It really wasn’t fair of father to keep me 
stowed away in a place like Much Middlefold 
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now that I was grown up. I spoke to him 
about it after dinner. 

I said, “Father, dear, you are going to 
take me to town this winter, aren’t you ?” 

He shied. It is the only word to express it. 

“ Er—well, my dear—well, we'll see, we'll 
see.” 

Poor old father, he does hate London so. 
It always brings on his rheumatism or some- 
thing, and he spends most of his time there, 
I believe, when he is really obliged to go 
up on business, mooning about Kensington 
Gardens, trying to make believe it’s really the 
country. But there are times when one feels 
that other people’s objections must give way. 
When a girl is pretty (I believe I am) and 
has nice frocks (I know I have), it is perfectly 
criminal not to let her go and show them in 
town. And I love dancing. I want to go 
to dances every night. And in Much 
Middlefold we have only the hunt ball, and 
perhaps, if we’re lucky, two or three other 
dances. And you generally have to drive 
ten miles to them. 

So I was firm. 

I said, “‘ Father, dear, why can’t we settle 
it now, and then you could write and get a 
house in good time ? ” 

He jibbed this time. 
and said nothing. 

“ Will you, father ?” 

“ But the expense——” 

“You can let the Manor.” 

“And the land ; I ought to be looking 
after it.” 

“Oh, but the tenant man who takes the 
house will do that. Won’t you write to-night, 
father, dear? I'll write if you'll tell me what 
to say. ‘Then you needn’t bother to move.” 

Here an idea seemed to strike him. I 
noticed with regret that his face brightened. 

“T’ll tell you what, my dear,” he said ; 
“we will make a bargain.” 

“Yes,” I said. I knew something horrid 
was coming. 

“If I make fifty in the match on Monday, 
we will celebrate the event by spending the 
winter in town, much as I shall dislike it. 
Those wet pavements always bring on my 
rheumatism ; don’t know why. Wet grass 
never does.” 

“And if you don’t make fifty, father ?” 

“Why, then,” he replied, cheerfully, “ we'll 
stay at home and enjoy ourselves.” 

The match that was to be played on Mon- 
day was against Sir Edward Cave’s team. 
Sir Edward was a nasty little man who had 
made a great deal of money somehow or 
other and been knighted for it. He always 


He sat in his chair 
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got together a house-party to play cricket, 
and it was our great match. Sir Edward was 
not popular in the county, but he took a 
great deal of trouble with the cricket, and 
everybody was glad to play in his park or 
watch their friends playing. 

Father always played for Much Middlefold 
in this match. He had been very good in 
his time, and I heard once that, if only the 
captain had not had so many personal friends 
for whom he wanted places in the team, 
father would have played for Oxford against 
Cambridge in his last year. But, of course, 
he was getting a little old now for cricket, 
and the Castle Cave match was the only one 
in which he played. 

He had made twenty-five last year against 
Sir Edward Cave’s team, and everybody had 
said how well he played, so I thought he 
might easily do better this year and make 
double that score. 

“And if you make fifty you really will 
take me to town? You'll promise faithfully ?” 

“Foti de gentilhomme! The word of a 
Romney, my dear Joan ; and, mind, if I do 
not make fifty the subject must be dropped 
for the present year of grace. Next year the 
discussion may be re-opened ; but for this 
winter there must be no further attempt at 
coaxing. You know that I am as clay in 
your hands, young woman, and you must 
not take an unfair advantage of my 
weakness.” 

I promised. 

“And you really will try, father, to make 
fifty ?” 

“T can promise you that, my dear. It 
would take more than the thought of the 
horrors of London to make me get out on 
purpose.” 

So the thing was settled. 

I went to see Bob about it before going to 
bed. Bob is a Freshman at Magdalen, so, 
naturally, he is much more conceited than 
any three men have any right to be. I 
suppress him when I can, but lately, in the 
excitement of putting my hair up, I had 
forgotten to give him much attention, and he 
had had a bad relapse. 

I found him in the billiard-room with Mr. 
Garnet. He was sprawling over the table, 
trying to reach his ball without the rest, and 
looking ridiculous. I waited till he had made 
his stroke and missed the red ball, which he 
ought to have pocketed easily. 

Then I said, “ Bob!” 

He said, “ Well, what?” 

I think he must have been losing, for he 
was in a very bad temper. 
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“T want to speak to you.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 

I looked at Mr. Garnet. 
at once. 

“I’m just going to run upstairs for a 
second, Romney,” he said. “I want my 
pipe. Cigarettes are bad for the soul. I 
sha’n’t be long.” 

He disappeared. 

“Well?” said Bob. 

“Father says that if he makes fifty on 
Monday against the Cave he'll take me to 
London for the winter.” 

Bob lit another cigarette and threw the 
match out of the window. 

“You needn’t hurry to pack,” he said. 

“Don’t you think father will make fifty?” 

“He hasn’t an earthly.” 

“He made twenty-five last year.” 

“Yes; but 
this year the 
Cave men have 
got a new pro. 
I don’t suppose 
you have ever 
heard of him, but 
his name’s Simp- 
son—Billy Simp- 
son. He played 
for Sussex all last 
season, and was 


He understood 






eleventh in the 
first-class bowling 
averages. The 
governor may 
have been the 


dickens of a bat 
in his day, but 
I'll bet he doesn’t 
stand up to Billy 
for many overs. 
As for getting 
fifty zs ea 

Words failed 
him. I felt like 
a cat. I could 
have scratched 
somebody —any- 
body ; I did not 
care whom. No 
wonder father 
had made the 
bargain so cheerfully. 
only lose by a miracle. 

“Oh, Bob!” I said. My despair must 
have been tremendous, for it touched even 
Bob. He said, “ Buck up!” 

I said, “I won’t buck up. 
body’s horrid.” 


He knew he could 


I think every- 
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“DO YOU KNOW SIMPSON, THE CRICKET PROFESSIONAL AT CASTLE CAVE ioe 
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“Look here,” said Bob, anxiously—I could 
see by his face that he thought I was going 
to cry—“ look here, chuck playing the giddy 
goat and going into hysterics and that sort of 
thing, and I'll give you a straight tip.” 

“ Well?” 

“This man Simpson—I have it on the 
highest authority—is in love with your maid— 
what’s her name?” 

“* Saunders ? ” 

“Saunders. At present it’s a close thing 
between him and a chap in the village. So 
far it’s anybody’s race. Billy leads at present, 
because it’s summer and he’s a celebrity in 
the cricket season. But he must pull it off 
before the winter or he’ll be pipped, because 
the other Johnny plays footer and is a little 
tin god in these parts directly footer begins. 
Why don’t you get Saunders to square Billy 

and make him bowl the governor 
some tosh which he can whack 
about ?” 

“ Bob,” I cried, “ you’re an angel, 
and I’m going to kiss you !” 

“Here, I say!” protested Bob. 
“ Break away!” 


While I was kissing 
him Mr. Garnet came 
back. 

“They never do that to 
me,” I heard him murmur, 
plaintively. 

I spoke to Saunders 
while she was brushing my 

hair. 
I said, “ Saun- 
ders !” 

\ “ Ves, miss.” 

SS “ Er—oh, no- 
‘ thing.” 
© “Yes, miss.” 
% There was a 
“Se\,, Pause. 
Ses“ Saunders ! ” 
SS’ I said. 
SY “Yes, miss.” 
§ a “Do you 
_aj——- know Simpson, 


the cricket pro- 
fessional at 
Castle Cave?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Her face, reflected in the glass in front of 
me, grew pinker. It is always rather pink. 

“ He is very fond of you, isn’t he?” 

“ He says so, miss.” 

She simpered—visibly. 

“ He would do anything for you, wouldn’t 
he?” 
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“He says so, miss.” Then, in a burst of 
confidence, “He said so in poetry once, 
miss.” 

We paused again. 

“ Saunders !” I said. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ Would you like that almost new hat of 


mine? The blue chiffon one with the pink 
roses ?” 
She beamed. I believe her mouth watered. 


? 


“Oh, yes, miss.’ 

Then I set out my dark scheme. I ex- 
plained to her, having first shown her how 
necessary it was to keep it all quite secret, 
that a visit to town that winter depended 
principally on whether Mr. Simpson bowled 
well or badly in the match on Monday. She 
held Simpson in the hollow of her hand. 
Therefore she must prevail upon him to bowl 
father a sufficient quantity of easy balls to 
allow him to make fifty runs. In return 
for these services he would win Saunders’s 
favour, and Saunders would win the hat 
she coveted and also a trip to London. 

Saunders quite saw it. 

She said, “ Yes, miss.” 

“You must make him bowl badly,” I said. 

“T’ll do what I can, miss. And I do 
really think that Mr. Simpson will act as 1 
tells him to.” 

Once more she simpered. 

Father came back in very good spirits 
from practising at the village nets next day. 

“T was almost in my old form, my dear,” 
he said. “I was watching them all the way. 
Why, I am beginning to think I shall make 
that fifty after all.” 

I said, “ So am I, father, dear.” 


Saunders had stirring news on the following 
night. It seemed that Mr. Simpson was in 
an awkward position. 

“Sir Edward, miss,” said Saunders, ‘‘ who 
always behaves very handsome, Mr. Simpson 
says, has offered to give him a ten-pound 
note if he bowls so well that nobody of the 
Middlefold side makes fifty against Castle 
Cave.” 

Here was a blow. I could not imagine 
any love being proof against such a bribe. 
London seemed to get farther away as I 
listened. 

“ And what does Simpson——” 

“Well, Mr. Simpson and me, miss, we 
talked it over, and I said, ‘Oh, if you prefer 
Sir Edward’s old money to a loving heart,’ I 
said, ‘ why, then,’ I said, ‘all is over between 
us,’ I said, ‘and there’s others I could mention 
who worships the ground I tread on, and 
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wouldn’t refuse me nothing,’ I said. And 
Mr. Simpson, he said ten pounds was a lot of 
money and wasn’t to be found growing on 
every bush. So I just tossed my head and 
left him, miss; but I shall be seeing him 
to-morrow, and then we shall find out if he 
still thinks the same.” 

The next bulletin of Mr. Simpson’s state 
of mind was favourable. After a day of 
suspense Saunders was able to inform me 
that all was well. 

“T walked out with Mr. Harry Biggs, miss, 
and Mr. Simpson he met us and he looked 
so black, and when I saw him again he said 
he’d do it, he said. Ho, he is jealous of me, 
miss.” 

Mr. Harry Biggs, I supposed, was the 
footballer rival. 

I slept well that night and dreamed that I 
was dancing with Saunders at a house in 
Belgrave Square, while Mr. Simpson, who 
looked exactly like Bob, stood in a corner 
and stared at us. 


It was a beautiful day on the Monday. I 
wore my pink sprigged muslin with a pink 
sash and the pink chiffon hat Aunt Edith 
sent from Paris. Fortunately, the sun -was 
quite hot, so I was able to have my pink 
parasol up the whole time, and words can’t 
express its tremendous duckiness. 

The Cave team were practising when we 
arrived, and lots of people had come. The 
Cave man, who was wearing a new Panama, 
met us at the gate. 

“ Ah, Sir William,” he said, fussing up to 
father, “ you’re looking well. Come to knock 
our bowling about, eh? How do you do, 
Miss Joan? We're getting quite the young 
lady now, Sir William, eh? quite the young 
lady.” 

“ How do you do, Sir Edward ?” I said in 
my number four manner, the distant but 
gently tolerant. (It wants practice, but I can 
do it quite well now.) 

“T hear you have a new professional this 
year,” said father. ‘ Which is he?” 

“Ah, yes, yes; Simpson. You have 
probably seen his name in the papers. He 
did well for Sussex last season. There 
he is, standing by the tent. That tall young 
fellow.” 

I eyed Mr. Simpson with interest. He 
was a nice-looking young man, but gloomy. 
He was like a man with a secret sorrow. 
And I don’t wonder. I suppose a bowler 
hates to have to bowl badly on purpose. 
And there was the ten pounds, too. But 
he must have thought it worth while, or 
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he wouldn’t have done it. I could not help 
wondering what was Saunders’s particular 
attraction. Perhaps I don’t see her at her 
best, reflected over my head in the looking- 
glass. 

Much Middlefold won the toss, and father 
and another man went in to bat. I was 
awfully excited. I was afraid, when it 
actually came to the point, Mr. Simpson’s 
blood would be up to such an extent that he 
would forget all about Saunders’s attractive- 
ness. The other man took the first ball. 
I could see that he was very much afraid of 
Mr. Simpson. He looked quite green. He 
made a huge swipe at the ball and missed it, 
but it didn’t hit the wickets. Then he hit 
one right into Sir Edward’s hands, and Sir 
Edward let it fall and puffed out his cheeks 
as if he was annoyed, as I suppose he was. 
And then Mr. Simpson bowled very fast, and 
knocked two of the stumps out of the 
ground. 

“It isn’t playing the game, don’t you 
know,” I heard 
one of our side 
say, “bringing a 
man like Billy 
Simpson into a 
country cricket 
match.” He was 
sitting on the 
grass not far from 
me with his pads 
on. He looked 
very unhappy. I 
suppose he was 
going in to bat 


soon. ‘“ He’s too 
good, don’t you 
know. We shall 


all be out in half 
an hour. It spoils 
all the fun of the 
thing. They 
wouldn't like it if 
we got a lot of 
first-class pros to 
come and bat for 
us. Tell you 
what —it’s a 
beastly shame!” 

The next man 
missed his first 
ball ; it went past 
thewicket-keeper. 
(heyran onerun, 
so that now father 
had to bat against 
Mr. Simpson. 
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“Tf old Romney doesn’t do something,” 
said the man who thought Mr. Simpson too 
good for country cricket, “ we're in the cart. 
He used to be a rattling bat in his time, and 
he might stop the rot.” 

He did. I was watching Mr. Simpson 
very carefully, but I couldn’t see that he 
bowled any differently to father. Still, he 
must have done, because father hit the ball 
right into the tent, close to where I was 
sitting. And the next ball, which was the 
last of the over, he hit to the boundary 
again. Everybody clapped hard, and the 
man sitting on the grass near me said that, 
if he could keep it up, he would “knock 
Billy off his length, and then they’d have to 
have a change.” 

“And then,” said he, “we'll have them 
on toast.” 

The match went on in a jerky sort of way. 
That is to say, father continued to score as if 
the bowling was the easiest he had ever seen, 
and the others simply went to the wickets 
and were instantly destroyed 
by Mr. Simpson. 

“The fact is,” said the young 
man near me, cryptically, 
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“we're all rabbits, and old Romney is the 
only man on the side who could hit a foot- 
ball.” He had himself been in, and been 
bowled second ball. 

The last man was now at the wickets, and 
it was getting frightfully exciting, for father 
had made forty-eight. The whole score was 
only ninety-three. Everybody hoped that 
the last man would stop in long enough to 
let father make his fifty—especially myself. 





“SIR EDWARD CAVE, OF ALL MEN, CAUGHT IT.” y, 


I was in such a state of suspense that I dug 
quite a trench with my parasol. I felt as if 
I were going to faint. 

The other bowler, not Mr. Simpson, was 
bowling. Father was batting, and he had 
the whole six balls to make his two runs off. 

This bowler had not taken any wickets so 
far, and I could see that he meant to get 
father, which would be better than bowling 
any number of the rabbits, as the young man 
called them. And father, knowing that he 
was near his fifty, but not knowing quite how 
near, was playing very carefully. So it was 
not till the fifth ball of the over that he 
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managed to make anything, and then it was 
only one. So now he had made forty-nine. 
And then that horrid, beastly idiot of a last 
man went and spooned up the easiest catch, 
and Sir Edward Cave, of all men, caught it. 
I went into a deserted corner and Je/lowed. 


Oh, but it was all right after all, because 
father said that forty-nine not out against one 
of the best bowlers in England was enough for 





his simple needs, and that, so far as our bar- 
gain was concerned, it should count as fifty. 


So I am going to town for the winter, and 
Mr. Simpson has got his ten-pound note, and 
will marry Saunders, I suppose, if he hurries 
and manages it before the football season 
comes ; and father is as pleased as possible 
with his forty-nine, because he says it restores 
his faith in himself and relieves him of a 
haunting fear that he was becoming a veteran ; 
and the entire servants’ hall is moaning with 
envy at Saunders’s blue chiffon hat with pink 
roses. 

















Trips About Town. 


By GrorGE R. Sims. 


V.—IN LIMEHOUSE AND THE ISLE OF DOGS. 







R, UST outside the West India 
r4 Dock Station there is a little 
e ey one-horse “bus which takes 
i be you by a winding way of high, 
I EE black walls, broken here 

and there by bridges and 
wharves and the towering masts of ships, to 
Millwall. 

As you near the journey’s end the driver 
—there is no conductor—opens a little trap 
in the roof of the ’bus and puts his hand 
through. In his open palm you deposit the 
penny for your fare, and a few moments later 
the ’bus stops, and you alight and find your- 
self at the commencement of the West Ferry 
Road and in the famous Isle of Dogs. 

It is the island note that greets you at 
first. If the bridge is up you have to enter 
by the lock gates, and you may, by a stretch 
of the imagination, fancy yourself performing 
a Blondin feat, with the welcome addition 
of a row of protecting chains on each side 
of you. 

Across the water you are in a land of one 
familiar sound and a score of unfamiliar 
scents. The sound is one ever dear to the 
ears of the Briton—the clang of the hammer 
as it descends on ringing iron. You listen 
to the sound that speaks of England’s might, 
and you remember the song that Charles 
Mackay sang of Tubal Cain. The memory 
that the scents bear in upon you is of another 
poet—Coleridge, who sang of Cologne. 

The odours are overpowering. They do 
not mix, but with every breeze each salutes 
you with its separate entity. One odour is 
that of heated oil, another that of burning fat, 
others are of a character which only visitors 
with a certain amount of chemical experience 
could define. 

The odours saturate you, and cling to you, 
and follow you. They are with you in the 
highway and the by-way. You pass into the 
house of a friend who has offered you his 
hospitality at the luncheon hour, and the 
door that closes behind you does not shut 
them out. Nothing is sacred to them, not 
even the church. Even the flowers in the 
little gardens that the West Ferry Road can 
show here and there have lost their own 


perfume and taken that of the surrounding 
industries, 

The island is no dreaming place. It is a 
land of labour. From morn till eve the 
streets are deserted; the inhabitants are 
behind the great walls and wooden gates — 
husbands, wives, sons, and daughters, all are 
toiling. The only life in the long, dreary roads 
and desolate patches of black earth that are 
the distinguishing notes of the side streets is 
when the children come from school. Then 
the red and blue tam-o’-shanters of the little 
girls make splashes of colour here and there, 
and the laughter of romping children mingles 
with the clang of the hammer and the throb 
of the engine. 

In Ingleheim Street, a turning off West 
Ferry Road, there is a quaint brick building 
that at once attracts your attention, for above 
it is a flagstaff, and in the wire-protected 
windows there are flowers. 

When you go down over the rough bit of 
roadway that ends in a wall of corrugated 
iron and a suggestion of black sheds beyond 
you read above the doorway of the quaint 
building the words, “St. Cuthbert’s Lodge,” 
and you remember that this is the address of 
the Rev. Richard Free, the author of that 
intensely human document, “Seven Years’ 
Hard,” the story of seven years’ patient, 
and often heart-breaking, work among the 
poorest population of a land of drudgery 
and desolation. 

When we came first upon St. Cuthbert’s 
Lodge, not knowing what it was, the oddness 
of the building struck both my colleague and 
myself. ‘The suggestion it conveyed to my 
mind was that of a lifeboat station or ark of 
refuge on a lonely shore. Why it conveyed 
that impression I cannot say. I am inclined 
to imagine that somewhere on the Yarmouth 
shore I have, in years gone by, seen some- 
thing like it. 

A veritable ark of refuge has this quaint 
little building—with the ship masts stretching 
high above it—proved to many in Millwall. 

Mr. Free and his wife, cut off from the 
world, with which their one link is the little, 
conductorless one-horse ’bus, have brought 
the love of light and colour into houses of 
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of the place are 











affected by the 
nature of their 
employment. 
The dirt of their 
drudgery, the 
odour of their 
occupation, are 
brought into the 
home by the 
men and women 
alike. There is 
no escape from 
either. But the 
humanizing _ in- 
fluences brought 
to bear upon the 
situation have 
not been alto- 
gether in vain, 
and in the little 
back - yards and 
scanty patches of 
green still left 
here and there 
before some of 
the houses there 
are flowers 
struggling to be 
pretty under 
difficulties, and 
fowls and 








“ sT. CUTHBERT'S LODGE.” 


grimness and gloom, and, taking the human 
view of our poor humanity, have become 
popular characters in the island of mighty 
tasks and mean surroundings, of noxious 
trades and pleasureless lives, an island in 
which there are no places of amusement of 
any kind. When the day’s work is over the 
lads and lasses of Millwall get out of it as 
quickly as possible. The island gardens 
form a green oasis in the desert. They are 
not in Millwall, but Millwall has in them a 
beautiful breathing space and a glorious view 
on the other side of a “cleaner, greener 
land.” 

So over the Thames—-or rather under it by 
County Council subway—that portion of 
young Millwall which has not passed on to 
Poplar hastens, and finds in Greenwich 
a welcome surcease from the miserable 
monotony of dead wall and black chimney- 
pot. 
There is a Ladies’ Settlement, St. Mildred’s 
House, in Millwall, which suggests the refin- 
ing influence of gentle womanhood. The 
conditions of life among the women workers 


rabbits that look 

considerably 
plumper and healthier and happier than 
their owners. 

In the centre of the island lies Desolation 
Land, a vast expanse of dismal waste ground 
and grey rubbish heaps. All round the open 
space is a black fringe of grim wharves and 
of towering chimneys, belching volumes of 
smoke into a lowering sky that seems to 
have absorbed a good deal of the industrial 
atmosphere. 

This waste land is spanned by the soot- 
dripping arches of the railway, which is 
the one note of hope in the depressing 
picture, for occasionally a train dashes shriek- 
ing by towards a brighter bourne. 

Across the waste, as we gaze wearily 
around it, borne down by our environment, 
comes a lonely little lad, who wheels his 
baby sister in a perambulator roughly con- 
structed out of a sugar-box. They are the 
only human beings in sight. 

Years ago this desolate spot was farm 
land. It might yet be secured and made 
into a green playground for the children, 
who at present have only the roads and the 
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miniature mountains of rubbish that have 
gradually risen at the end of side streets 
closed in by factory walls. If this central 
desert could be secured and “ humanized” 
and turned into a healthy playground, it 
would be a grand thing for the Millwall that 
is—a grander still for the Millwall that is 
to be. 

Sir Walter Besant complained that in all 
Millwall there were no book-shops. That is 


excellent point from which to take a trip 
around Limehouse. 

Close at hand is the Causeway, the Chinese 
quarter. Now that a considerable portion of 
it has been pulled down, the Chinese element 
is not so prominent as it used to be. A 
goodly number of the sons of the Flowery 
Land have removed to the neighbourhood of 
High Street, Poplar; but in Limehouse the 
Asiatic seafaring man is still a conspicuous 
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* DESOLATION LAND.” 


still true, but the taste for reading has pene- 
trated to the island, and in the shopping part 
of it there are several stationers’ shops where 
periodical literature may be obtained. It is 
principally for the younger generation. The 
windows are filled with “Tales of the Wild 
West” for the young gentlemen and “ How 
to be Beautiful” for the young ladies, and of 
fashion journals there is quite a plentiful 
display. As I have not, in any of my 
visits to Millwall, observed the fashion- 
able hats and blouses given in the plates 
exhibited, I can only surmise that they are 
reserved for the evening visits to Poplar 
and Greenwich, or for the Sunday trips to 
regions still farther away “on the main- 
land.” 

When we again take “ the little ’bus,” as it 
is affectionately called on the island, or, 
rather, when we let the little ’bus take us, it 
is for the return journey. The ’bus terminus 
—the West India Dock Station-—is an 


You will find specimens of him— 
mysterious, romantic — at almost 


note. 
Oriental, 
every turn. 

At the corner of the Causeway, as we turn 
into it in search of “* China Town in London,” 
we come upon a group of Lascars in their 
picturesque little round caps chatting together. 
Through the dock gates close at hand we see 
the Jap, the Chinaman, the Malay, and the 
negro pass side by side with the Scandinavian 
and the Russian. In and about Limehouse 
we should have little difficulty in finding the 
Persian, the Arab, the Egyptian, or even the 
South Sea Islander. 

But first let us make our way through 
narrow, winding China Town. ‘There is no 
mistake about the Chinese element. ‘The 
Chinese names are up over the doors of 
the little shops, and as we peer inside them 
we see the unmistakable Celestial behind 
the counter and Chinese inscriptions on the 
walls. 
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At the back of one little shop is an opium 
den. If we enter we shall find only a couple 
of clients, for this is not the hour. The 
“den” is dark and dirty and reeks un- 
pleasantly. 

There are no Oriental garments or pigtails 
in this or in any other part of China Town. 
The Chinamen who have settled here in busi- 
ness have mostly married English wives, and 
have English babies who are wheeled out in 
English perambulators. The Chinese lodgers 
in the Chinese boarding-houses round about 
are seafaring men, and dress in serge suits 
and wear cloth caps under which the pigtail, 
if it has not been sacrificed, is coiled up and 
concealed. A pigtail would have a bad time 
in the hands of the local larrikin. 

Here is a Chinese grocery store. Some of 
the canned goods are familiar to European 
eyes, but all are labelled in Chinese charac- 
ters. There are also mysterious compounds 
in glass bottles which may be drugs or 
dainties, something to eat or something to 
drink. The closest scrutiny fails to enable 
either my colleague or myself to arrive at a 
conclusion. 


scrawled all over with Chinese characters in 
gold on a pink and green ground, and I pay 
three-and-sixpence for it. I think I have 
purchased something absolutely Chinese to 
present to my domestig circle, and I carry 
it under my arm during the whole of our 
wanderings about Limehouse. When I get 
it home and open it amid the eager expecta- 
tion of the aforesaid domestic circle I dis- 
cover that I have spent three-and-sixpence in 
“crackers ”"—the familiar firework that little 
English boys let off in the streets on the fifth 
of November and other festive occasions. 

A little way down from the Chinese grocer’s 
is a typical Chinese boarding-house. In a 
big, square window there is a stuffed “‘ sea 
parrot,” with a weird Oriental arrangement of 
shells and seaweed and dried fish. Several 
young Chinese sailors are standing in the 
doorway. One has just returned with some- 
thing ina mug. It may be beer. 

Suddenly the whirr of a gramophone is 
heard from the interior. “A Chinese gramo- 
phone,” exclaims my colleague ; “we shall 
hear something.” 





We go intothe | 
shop and some 
young Chinamen 
come forward 
from a back par- 
lour, gaze at us, 
and summon the 
proprietor. 

The proprietor 
is understood to 
speak English. 
He speaks it, and 
in despair I try a 
few words of Pid- 
gin English which 
I remember to 
have read in a 
book of Charles 
Leland’s. I say 
“top side galaw,” 
‘*belongey,’’ 
“ketchee,” and 
“chop” and 
“chow.” But Mr. 
Ching Kung only 
smiles at my 
Chinese and 
tries some more 
of his own Eng- 
lish. 

Eventually I. 
buy a long 














paper packet, 


“a TYPICAL CHINESE BOARDING-HOUSE.” 
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The record begins to make itself heard, and 
out over China Town float the familiar strains 
of “Bluebell.” Two or three English girls 
and a couple of children attracted by the 
gramophone gather about the doorway. One 
of the big girls has a sparring match with a 
Chinese youth. 

For the rest, though it is Saturday after- 
noon, the streets of China Town are silent as 
the grave. With the exception of the little 
group outside the lodging-house and ourselves 
there is no one in sight but a Custom-house 
official, who in gold-laced jacket and peaked 
cap passes leisurely along. 

At the end of the Causeway are a few two- 
story houses built into railway arches. The 
trains run over the top-floor ceiling. Out- 


presently in Three Colt Street. We have left 
Oriental Limehouse behind us. Here the 
environment is typical of the old-fashioned 
Cockney district with a strong leaven of the 
Irish element. 

Here are plenty of public-houses well 
filled, and here are the local gentlemen who 
loll against the wall and the local ladies who 
gossip at street corners, basket or bag on 
arm and latchkey on forefinger. 

Three Colt Street is a shopping neigh- 
bourhood, and one in which the shoppers 
take the middle of the road, for here are 
stalls and barrows with comestibles to suit 
the purse of the humble housewife whose 
allowance from her lord and master compels 
her to buy in the cheapest market. 
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““YE OLDE JIMMY THICKS.” 


side they are peaceful-looking dwellings. 
How much peace there can be on the top 
floor when an express or a heavy goods train 
passes over them one can only conjecture. 
Leaving these quaint specimens of archi- 
tecture on the right, we wander in and out 
of a network of narrow by-ways and quaint 
old-world thoroughfares to find ourselves 


Half-way down the street is a block of old- 
fashioned wooden houses, which are in 
curious contrast to the up-to-date bustle of 
the inhabitants. 

One of these, an eating-house, boldly 
announces itself as “‘ Ye Olde Jimmy Thicks,” 
and I take it that the “thicks” are the 
slices of bread and butter, which are better 
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known at the coffee-stalls of the people as 
“ door-steps.” 

Nearly opposite these wooden houses, 
which my colleague has sketched, is a public- 
house, in the window of which the programme 
of a summer outing is already displayed. 
“ An outing will leave here for a day in the 
country first Monday in July ; five shillings, 
including tea, cornet-player, and hat.” 

The hat is given that the party in the 
brake may all be similarly headgeared. It is 
a light white sun hat, suggestive of a song and 
dance in the cotton-fields. That you may 
see yourself in one before you start, a photo- 
graph of the company in a former excursion, 
all in the “ included hat,” is also exhibited in 
the tavern window. 

This is busy, bustling, marketing Lime- 
house. The romantic riverside Limehouse 
lies a little farther 


the fittings of cabins, and ships’ stores, we 
come to a little wooden door at the end. It 
is opened and we fancy ourselves in a bathing- 
machine, for the water is almost on a level 
with the floor. The great river is in front of 
us. Scores of moored barges lie between us 
and the passing ships. 

The smell of tar and rope is everywhere, 
and, as the sun shines on the broad bosom 
of the Thames and the big ships pass, one 
feels a Briton’s pride in the great river that 
makes London the capital of the world’s 
commerce. 

From the ships’ chandler’s we pass into 
the premises of a firm of tug-owners. Here, 
again, the scene is a page from Dickens. In 
the office one looks round for Captain 
Cuttle, and, leaning from the sunny, wooden 
balcony that looks out over Limehouse 








away. 

We turn into a 
narrow street and 
Dibdin and 
Dickens are with 
us in a moment. 
Here are wharf- 
ingers, tug and 
barge owners, 
ships’ chandlers, 
riverside ware- 
houses, and the 
house of the har- 
bour-master. 

We pause at 
Duke Shore Steps, 
a narrow cut in 
the long narrow 
way, and standing 
where the water 
washes up almost 
to our feet we see 
the great steamers 
pass, and it is as 
though one were 
looking out at a 
busy port through 
the chink in 
closed window 
shutters. 

Through the 
hospitable portals 
of a ships’ 
chandler we pass, 
and making 
our way by long 
lines of blocks, 
and coils of rope, 
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and lamps, and 


“A FAR-FAMED BIT OF LIMEHOUSE REACH.” 
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Reach, one peers across the water for the 
wharf of Quilp. 

Wonderfully picturesque are these old 
warehouses by the riverside, with their 
wooden balconies, their grey boarding, and 
their quaint, broken-up lines. 

To sketch this far-famed bit of Limehouse 
Reach from the river, my colleague has to 
walk along a narrow plank from the doorway 
of the tug office to a barge some feet away. 
There is a fresh breeze blowing and it is high 
tide, and the feat for a landsman is not with- 
out its perils. 

That it was safely accomplished the sketch 
at the bottom of the previous page happily 
shows ; but there were moments when the 
artist, with an umbrella in one hand and his 
sketch-book in the other, wondered if all he 
had read about the condition of the waters 
of the Thames was true. 

Penetrating the riverside labyrinth as far 
as Medland Hall, the well-known refuge in 
Ratcliff, we turn back and make our way 
through a public-house into a part of Lime- 
house which probably few strangers ever visit. 
It is an area of Poverty Land cut off from 
everywhere, and its inhabitants are frankly 
unfriendly. ‘They do not love the stranger, 
and they do not court observation. ‘They 
may be virtuous and orderly, but having seen 
some of the young men in their shirt-sleeves 
at the doorways, and having been greeted 
with the information that something un- 
pleasant would be done to us if we came 
“spying” there, we were quite prepared for 
the information, which we received later on 
by the side of a narrow canal at which this 
area ends, that it was not considered safe to 
walk along that canal after nightfall alone. 

This canal, or “cut,” is forbidding enough 
in its blackness and loneliness. But from 
the artistic point of view it has its charms. 
Wandering along the lonely river by-way you 
come suddenly upon old green painted Dutch 
houses with doorways that might have been 
transported from the quay-side of Rotterdam. 

The “cut,” with the white towers of Lime- 
house Church above it, is a bit of Bruges, but 
along the banks it is Holland all the way 
with bits of London in between. The most 
picturesque portion of the “cut ” is the lock- 
side. Here, with a pair of lovers leaning over 
the long, low wall, the little houses on the 
opposite side and the green trees in tubs, 
the white and green wocdwork, and the broad 
river beyond the dock gates, the grim realism 
of the “cut” has ceased and the romance of 
the river begins again. 

A lighterman comes along the little terrace 
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in front of the lock-side houses and watches 
a barge steering its way to the open. 

He makes some critical remarks in a tone 
which suggests that after the day’s toil he has 
welcomed evening in with “the cup that 


cheers.” The rest of the familiar line is not 
appropriate. He informs the loiterers and 


the passers-by that he knows more about 
the river and river craft than any man in 
Limehouse. 

He is evidently a popular local character, 
for everybody greets him by his Christian 
name. He stares at my colleague and 
myself, for strangers are rare along the “cut,” 
and asks who we are. He is more interested 
than ever in us when the people of whom he 
has inquired tell him that they don’t know. 

Limehouse off the main thoroughfares is a 
village in which everybody knows everybody 
else’s business, or hastens to learn it at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

We leave the “cut” reluctantly, for the view 
at the bridge is one which appeals strongly 
both to my colleague and myself, and making 
our way by Church Row, a lane of old- 
fashioned little houses with green gardens in 
front of them, we come presently to Salmon 
Lane, the great market street of the district, 
which is densely packed from end to end 
with a Saturday marketing crowd. Here are 
soldiers and sailors in plenty, a few Lascars 
and Chinamen, Irish hawkers, and a sprink- 
ling of foreign Jews. 

At the end of Salmon Lane, where the 
crowd has ceased, for the market boundary 
is passed, we are astonished to see the 
legend “ Real Turtle Soup” in the windows 
of a warehouse. 

But this warehouse is one of the largest 
depéts for turtles in London. It is here that 
they are brought straight from the docks, and 
this warehouse supplies many of the famous 
London firms who furnish the City and the 
West with its calipash and cclipee. 

Threading our way back through the lane 
into the broad highway we pass the Chinese 
Mission, and come on the opposite side of 
the road to that admirable institution, the 
Strangers’ Home. Within its walls Asiatics 
of all creeds and callings are housed and 
catered for. The arrangements are in every 
way admirable, and are highly appreciated by 
the sailors and travellers who seek shelter 
here. 

When we enter the spacious general room 
a little group of Lascars is seated by the fire 
chatting. Lying at full length on one of the 
benches is a Cingalee. On a table in the 
centre of the room are Chinese and Japanese 
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books and periodicals, and these are being 
eagerly perused by the Orientals who have 
just come off their ships. There is a bagatelle 
board in a corner. A Parsee is amusing 
himself by playing while he waits for a friend 
who has given him an appointment at the 
Strangers’ Home. 

In the dining-rooms there are a number of 
long tables at which the castes and creeds eat 
separately. In the kitchen arrangements are 
made that each creed can cook according to 
its ritual. 

‘Lhe dormitories and cubicles are airy and 


heard terrible tales. No one in the old days 
suffered more than the Asiatics at the hands 
of the “crimps.” 

The men who accept the advantages of 
the Strangers’ Home and pay the moderate 
price asked are, as a rule, quiet and orderly 
and well-mannered, and the superintendent 
has little difficulty in maintaining harmony 
among men who belong often to creeds 
violently opposed to each other, and who 
might sometimes be expected in the heat of 
argument to let their angry passions rise. 

But the privileges of the home are too 
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comfortable. In one, an Arab sailor who has 
been taking a long rest in his first bed ashore 
for many weeks is just thinking of getting up 
and going out for a stroll. 

Some of the Asiatics who patronize the 
home are sailors who “come with nothing 
and go with nothing,” but many of them are 
men with a little means—small traders visit- 
ing London, who prefer the cleanliness, 
comfort, and security of the home to the 
risks of the lodging-houses and boarding- 
houses with which Limehouse and Poplar 
abound, and of which they have possibly 


greatly appreciated to be lightly abused, and 
it is not until you pass out of Asia, which is 
the institution, into Europe, which is the 
street, that you pass from peace to unrest, 
from the quiet of a haven to the storm and 
stress of a turbulent sea of humanity. 

We have wandered from the dock gates to 
the Isle of Dogs, and back again through 
Limehouse to the West India Road, and 
here we may bid good-bye to the East and, 
taking train, allow ourselves to be borne 
through the bowels of the earth to our own 
home haven in the West. 





























The Man in the Chest. 


By KATHARINE 


clock over the stables 
at Idlethorpe Hall had just 
struck one o'clock. ‘The 
whole household might have 
been supposed to be asleep. 
But there was a light in the 
great hall, which the person who placed it 
there had not troubled to hood over. 

The person was Bill Nixey, a London 
cracksman. He had been prospecting in 
the neighbourhood, and, through a casual 
acquaintance with a pretty and frivolous 
housemaid, he had discovered that Idle- 
thorpe contained a deal of desirable treasure 
—gold plate and silver plate, things easily 
broken up and dropped into the melting-pot. 

More, the job was made so easy to his 
hand that it would have been a sin to have 
brought anyone else into it. It was the very 
last crib he was going to crack. After this 
he was going to lead a respectable life. Of 
all things, a little farm was the thing he 
desired. He was going to marry Sarah Jane 
Evans, with whom he had walked out these 
three months back. Sarah Jane was a 
respectable, chapel-going girl. Perhaps it 
was she who had turned Bill’s heart to the 
desire of honest living. She had no idea 
that Bill, who was known to her as William 
Jones, was anything but the locksmith’s young 
man he represented himself to be. And to 
do Bill justice he had not been tempted to 
burgle Sarah Jane’s mistress, a rich and timid 
old lady who left her valuables on the hall- 
table every night with a pathetic appeal to 
burglars to help themselves so long as they 
did not disturb the sleeping inmates of the 
house. 

As Bill put his loot together in convenient 
bundles for transportation, although that was 
a word he would have scorned to make use 
of—he had discovered some beautiful hollow 
trees in Idlethorpe Wood where the heavy 
things might lie safe till the hue and cry 
was over — he thought with indignation of 
Hannah, the pretty housemaid, and the rest 
of the staff of servants at Idlethorpe Hall. 

“Sarah Jane ’ud never ha’ done it,” he 
said to himself. ‘“’Ere’s the master and 
missus gone to Monty Carlo to see the last of 
a sick old gent wot’s the master’s uncle. An’ 
ere’s these ere old crusted family servants 
left in charge of the ’ouse an’ the two little girl 
kids that’s the apple of their parents’ eye. 
An’ ’ere’s: those bloomin’ servants gone off to 
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a dawnce at the Ring o’ Bells, a-leavin’ of an 
empty ’ouse to the two little girl kids. There 
might be chaps ’ud frighten ’em out o’ their 
pretty wits. It’s well for you, my dears, 
sleepin’ so sound in your pretty nighties, that 
Bill Nixey’s known in the perfession as the 
Polite Burglar. Sickenin’ thing human nater is 
when you come to think on it!” 

He had a thought of what a pity it was he 
could not tell Sarah Jane about the untrust- 
worthiness of those servants and listeri to her 
honest denunciations of them. He might 
tell it to her, of course, as something he’d 
read in the newspapers. Still, once Sarah 
Jane had made an honest man of him, he 
was going to keep the conversation off 
burglars and burglary till such time as he 
could trust himself not to be nervous. 

He was doing his packing-up leisurely. 
He had inspected the ballroom and supper- 
room at the Ring o’ Bells. The festivities 
there would not break up before five o’clock, 
at which hour he intended to board the night 
mail at Foulsby Junction; so there was no 
great hurry. 

But suddenly his heart gave a jump, or 
perhaps it was Sarah Jane’s heart which he 
had exchanged for his own. He had heard 
a sound of whispering, the pattering of 
slippered feet, on a distant stair. 

He looked about him frantically. The 
first thing he did was to blow out the light. 
He had not much time to think of a hiding- 
place. If he had had time, one of the suits 
of armour would have been excellent. But 
there was no time. No time either to put 
the bundles out of sight. 

Beside his }and was an old oak chest. 
He had looked into it and seen that it was 
empty ; had noticed, too, that the lock had 
been removed, leaving a hole about the size 
of a penny where it had been. Bill was a 
small man. He lifted the lid of the chest, got 
inside, and let the lid down gently upon him. 

“Pretty dears,” he said to himself, as he 
lay doubled up uncomfortably on his hands 
and knees; “I don’t want to scare ’em. 
Drat ’°em ; why couldn’t they have gone on 
sleepin’ ?” 

The twin daughters and co-heiresses of 
Sir John Vivash, of Idlethorpe Hall, had 
appeared in the doorway that led from the 
great staircase into the hall. They stood a 
moment in the doorway, while their candle 
burnt up and threw a light on the darkness. 
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There was something in the position which 
appealed to Bill’s not naturally hard heart. 
By twisting himself round a little bit he was 
able to put his eye to that hole where the 
lock had been. 

“ Pretty dears !” was his thought. 
man that was a man could 
go for to hurt them?” 

The Misses Vivash were 
indeed extremely pretty. 
They were just sixteen years 
old, and had yet an alluring 
air of childhood about them. 
Their rounded cheeks 
and black silken curls, 
their beautiful blue eyes 
and red lips, made them 
look a little like very 
pretty French dolls. At 
this moment they were 
dressed in pink quilted- 
silk dressing-gowns, and 
their little bare feet were 
thrust into pink silk 
slippers. Below the 
dressing-gowns their 
white night-attire trailed 
on the ground. They 
had the dewiness and 
roundness and soft- 
ness of children new- 
waked from sleep, 
although at the 
moment they were 
looking disturbed. 

“Where do you 
suppose they can 
be, Iris?” asked 
Dahlia, as they stood peering into the hall, 
dimly lit by the candle Iris was holding over 
her head. 

“T don’t know,” answered Iris, in a 
determined voice. “ All I know is that they 
have left us alone in the house and that they 
shall find themselves locked out when they 
return. They may have gone this way, the 
wretches.” 

Her spirit made Bill smile to himself in the 
chest. 

She advanced towards the square glass 
enclosure beyond which was the hall-door, 
and had almost passed the bundles which 
Bill had been making up so carefully when 
her foot knocked against one. She bent 
down to look. 

“Why, Dahlia,” she cried, “look here! 
The gold plate, and mamma’s ruby necklace, 
and Sir Humphrey’s loving-cup. What is the 
meaning of it?” 


, 


“ What 
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“HE LOOKED ABOUT HIM FRANTICALLY.” 


She swept the candle-light down on the 
floor at her feet, letting it fall on the bundles 
and the loose valuables. Her more timid 
sister stood trembling beside her. Suddenly, 
with a little cry, Iris sprang on to the chest, 
dragging her sister with her. 

“There’s someone in 
the chest,” she said. 
“Now, stay down there, 
whoever you are! You’ve 
got to stay till morning.” 
Alas! for Bill, his 

curiosity had been 

too much for him, 
and his bright eye 
advanced to the 
hole in the chest 
had _ revealed his 
presence to Miss 

Iris. 

Now, anyone 
might have expec- 
ted the young ladies 

- in the circumstance 
to scream and 
\ swoon. But Vi- 
vashes had not been 
heroic in the history 
of their country, 
giving great 
soldier- men and 
sailor-men to its 
service, without 
transmitting some- 
thing of their quali- 
ties to the two 
little girls who 
were the only 
hopes of the race at this moment. 

Dahlia shuddered, but kept her seat on the 
chest. As for Iris, she gazed about her over 
the floor, her indignation rising as she realized 
the full extent of the burglar’s haul. Her 
mother’s jewel-cases had been emptied of 
their contents and flung aside in a heap. 
Many of the jewels were heirlooms and price- 
less. Something stirred in Iris’s heart that 
prevented her from being afraid. She was 
the elder daughter; she had indeed come 
into the world first, with Dahlia holding on 
to her foot, a method of arrival very significant 
of their relative positions towards each other 
in after-life. 

Bill was lying low in the chest, uttering 
not a sound. It was becoming uncommonly 
uncomfortable. The lid, as it crashed down 
under the weight of the twins, had caught 
Bill on his side and pinioned him so that he 
could not use what strength he had. He did 
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make one or two desperate efforts to push up 
the lid, but in vain. The twins might have 
weighed a ton for all the impression he made 
against them. 

He was just about to cry out for mercy 
when he heard one of them slip off the 
chest ; but if he thought that was going to 
do him any good he made a great mistake. 
The bundles had been conveniently placed for 
Miss Iris’s purpose. They were immensely 
heavy in the aggregate. It took all her 
little strength to lift one. But when she had 
placed a few dozen gold plates on top of 
Bill Nixey he was far more securely weighted 
down than he had been by Miss Iris herself. 

“ Now, dear, I must leave you for a little 
while,” he heard her say. 

“ Where are you going to ?” Dahlia asked, 
fearfully. 

“Tam going to bring help. They are still up 
at Margrave Court. I shall not be long gone.” 

“Oh, Iris, are you going to leave me alone 
with this dreadful thing ?” 
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“tT TOOK ALL HER LITTLE STRENGTH TO 
LIFT ONE. 7 





“Will you go, and let me remain? I 
shall have to cross the churchyard by the 
short cut. And think—we are saving 
mother’s jewels for her! She thinks so 
much of her rubies.” 

“Very well, I will stay,” Dahlia answered, 
whimpering a little, although she tried to be 
brave. ‘You won’t be long, Iris ?” 

“Not more than half an hour. Just stay 
where you are. You will be quite safe. No 
one can lift the chest against the weight I 
have placed on it.” 

She pulled down a plaid from where it 
was flung across the shoulders of a man in 
armour, and, with a last adjuration to Dahlia 
not to stir, she was gone. 

When the heavy door had clanged behind 
her the more timid sister sat shivering on 
the chest, at the farthest possible point from 
the eye. Was ever anyone in so horrible a 
position ? she asked herself, and could have 
wept for sheer terror and self-pity. If she 
only knew what was attached to the eye, 
she thought, it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But to be 
sitting there, aware only 
of that live eye, had 
something ghastly about 
it to poor Dahlia’s mind. 

She almost wished she 
had chosen the church- 
yard. The clock chimed 
half-past one, and an 
owl hooted suddenly 
outside the window. By 
this time Iris would be 
crossing the churchyard. 
Oh, how could she do 
it? It was so lonely, so 
dark, and there was the 
new mound outside the 
consecrated ground 
where Mr. Scatcherd, the 
carpenter, who had hung 
himself in his own wood- 
shed last week, had just 

been buried. 

Panic was fast 
taking hold on Dahlia 
—oh, if only she had 
a spirit like that of 
Iris !—when suddenly 
a voice squeaked 
under her, making her 
almost jump from the 
chest. 

“Young lady,” it 
said, “ couldn’t you 
ease a bit? My 
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shoulder’s nigh broke with the lid of the 
chest. It can’t be that a beautiful young 
lady like you would want to ‘’urt a pore 
fellow that never meant you no ’arm.” 

It was really better than the eye. For an 
instant Dahlia did not answer. Then she 
spoke in trembling tones. 

“Who are you?” she asked, “and why 
are you in the chest? You know you came 
to steal our things.” 

“If I did it’s no reason for killing me. 
I'll be a dead man before your sister comes 
back. I wouldn’t have ’urt a ’air o’ your 
‘eads. Don’t you know that if I wasn’t soft- 
‘earted it ’ud ha’ been the easiest thing in the 
world to settle two little kids—I mean young 
ladies—like you and your sister? My soft- 
‘eartedness is like to prove my undoin’. An’ 
I wouldn’t mind for myself, no, I wouldn't, 
only for my pore girl. It'll fair break ’er 
‘eart, so it will.” 

Dahlia was silent, her heart thumping 
against her side. Why, it was true that if he 
was any sort of a burglar at all he could have 
made short work of her and Iris. And what 
was it he had said about a girl ? 

“You ought to have thought of your poor 
girl,” she said, with some indignation, “ before 
you began to burgle. I daresay she’s as bad 
as yourself.” 

“That she isn’t,” answered Bill, as ener- 
getically as he could, considering his position. 
His voice by this time whistled like the wind 
in a keyhole. “I was a burglar afore ever I 
saw ’er. She knows nothin’ on it, or she’d 
ha’ given me the mitten. A downright good 
girl she is. This was to be my last job. Oh, 
lor’, miss, think o’ the ’appy ‘ome you're 
destroyin’! My pore Sarah Jane! You're a 
cruel-‘earted little lady, so you are. I’m 
endoorin’ the tortures of the exquisition, 
so I am.” 

He groaned horribly, and poor Dahlia 
turned pale. 

“You'll be a murderer all your days if 
you don’t let me out,” he went on. “ My 
backbone is pushin’ through my ribs. I'll 
be a dead man before that other ’ard-’earted 
little lady comes back. I’d never ha’ believed 
it o’ you an’ ’er. Such pretty little ladies 
you looked! Oh, my pore girl!” 

Dahlia got hastily off the chest; then, 
with sudden misgiving, seated herself again. 

“ How do I know that you won’t kill me,” 
she asked, “if I let you out ?” 

There was something like a hoarse cackle 
inside the chest. 


“Much good that ’ud do me! I only 


want to get out o’ this before your sister 


comes back with the toffs. Let me out, 
miss, for the love o’ ’eaven. I'll never crack 
another crib—I mean burgle a ’ouse. [I'll 
repent an’ live ’appy with Sarah Jane ever 
after. I didn’t think a young lady like you 
would be a torturer. Oh, lor’! oh, lor’ !” 

The voice at the aperture ended in a 
squeak of suffering. Dahlia got off the chest 
again hastily and began cragging at a bundle. 

“You won’t want to take any of mother’s 
jewels?” she asked, pausing, and addressing 
the aperture. 

“Me! Jewels!” Again the ghastly 
merriment came as from a toy gramophone. 
“T’ll tell you what, lady ; I believe you'll find 
my pistol on a chair. It’s loaded. Don't 
touch it or it’ll go off. Still, you can ’old it 
over me, turned away from me, you under- 
stand, till I’m gone. That’s wot the little gels 
in the story-books does. Once out o’ this I 
swear to you I'll leaa an honest life ever 
after.” 

Off came another bundle of the gold 
plates. Dahlia, pale as a sheet, but very 
determined-looking, dragged at bundle after 
bundle. At last she lifted the lid of the 
chest. 

“T dare say you'll kill me,” she said ; “ but 
I couldn’t leave you in suffering. Come, get 
out!” 

Bill Nixey came out of the chest with a 
painful effort, but making all the haste he 
could. He groaned very much as he stepped 
over the edge on to the floor. Then he 
turned and looked at Dahlia. She was wear- 
ing an expression as though her last hour 
had come. She was standing by the chair 
on which the pistol lay, but she had made 
no effort to take it up. The candle-light 
flickered on the pale determination of her 
little face. 

“That’s right,” he groaned. “ Don’t 
touch it or it might go off and kill some- 
one.” 

“T wouldn't kill you for worlds,” she said ; 
“and I think it much more likely you will 
kill me. But I shall have to fire at you if 
you want to take any of these things with 
you. We think a deal of them. The gold 
plate was given by the City of London to 
Admiral Sir Hercules Vivash in 1682 for 
services 1 

Her hand was on the pistol now. 

“ Don’t touch it,” cried Bill Nixey again 
“Tt might go off of itself.” He was stretch 
ing himself with evident pain and discom- 
fort, leaning his hands on the edge of the 
chest. “Peraps if I’d known the family 
‘istory I wouldn’t ’ave come after that there 
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“BILL NIXEY CAME OUT OF THE CHEST WITH 
A PAINFUL EFFORT.” 


plate. There’s a ‘ussy by the 
name o’ ’Annah. I'll tell you 
what, missy; get your par an’ 
mar to give ’em the sack, every 
man an’ maid of ’em. Bless ye, they don’t 
deserve nobody’s trust!” 

“I certainly shall,” said Dahlia, with 
dignity ; “but aren’t you going?” 

“TI may as well stay,” Bill Nixey said, with 
unhappy jocularity ; “ I’ve a twist in my back, 
I think. The young toffs ’ud ’ave me before 
I'd gone ’alf a mile.” 

“You’ve hurt yourself,” said Dahlia, for- 
getting he was a burglar. “I’m so sorry!” 

“You've ’urt me, you an’ your sister ’ave,” 
Bill said, resignedly. “Not that I blames 
you. What did I go playin’ the giddy goat 
for, gettin’ into that there chest? This’ll 
break Sarah Jane’s ’eart.” 

Dahlia looked on with many emotions 
chasing each other over her candid face. 
By this time she had ceased to be afraid of 
Bill Nixey. His round, rosy-cheeked coun- 
tenance was indeed reassuring. It had 
been an asset to Bill in his professional 
career; and it explained how it was that a 
person as naturally shrewd as Sarah Jane had 
believed in him, even to his being the Sunday- 
school teacher with which he had embellished 
his first legend about his being a locksmith’s 
young man. To be sure, few people knew 
more about locks than he did. 

“Is Sarah Jane the young woman who gave 
you the mitten?” she asked, sympathetically. 





ae “T didn’t say she 
gave it to me. I said 
she would ha’ given it 
to me if she’d known. 
Pore girl, I can’t bear 
to deceive ’er; only if 
I could ha’ married ’er 
it ‘ud ha’ been the 
savin’ o’ me. I never 
got no chance in my 
youth, or I’d ha’ lived 
honest. Say, miss, do 
you think the toffs’ll be 
long? The sooner I’m 
in ’orspital under the 
doctor the better.” 

By this time he had 
succeeded in straight- 
ening out his back and 
was looking the paler 
for the process. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be 
taken ; you must cheer 
up,” said Dahlia, im- 
pulsively. “I know a 
place where I can hide 
you for a bit, till they’ve 
given up searching for 
you. I'll bring you 
You can get away when every- 

And I hope you will marry 


food myself. 
thing’s quiet. 
Sarah Jane and be a good man, even if she 


didn’t give you the mitten. Do you think 
you can move now?” 

Bill Nixey turned on her a gaze in which 
amusement and gratitude were oddly blent. 

“T’m hanged,” he said, “if you aren’t the 
best little kud I ever met. An’ I'll marry 
Sarah Jane, my dear, I ’ope, an’ I'll be a 
good man for your sake as well as ’ers, so 
elp me I will!” 

He dragged himself painfully after the 
younger Miss Vivash, down the back stairs, 
and through what seemed to him unending 
passages and stone-flagged kitchens, till they 
reached a door which the servants had left 
open so that they might return by it. They 
were now nearly at their journey’s end. 
There was a short ascent by a ladder in the 
stable-yard which tried all Bill’s nerve to 
accomplish it, while Miss Dahlia stood at the 
foot of the ladder and held the candle, 
shaded by one little pink hand, to guide him. 

At last he was at the top, in the loft, and 
was wondering whether he was safe in trust- 
ing the kid, when she called out to him to 
wait a minute. She ran off and came back 
carrying a bottle of wine, a loaf, a piece of 
cold beef, and a knife. 
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“ Here, take these,” she said, unburdening 
herself of them one after another. Her 
candle had blown out, and he could only feel 
what the benefactions were, but he blessed 
her aloud as he received them. 

With a last injunction to draw up the 
ladder and bolt the door of the loft she was 
gone; and being no heroine, but only a 
little girl wound up to heroic deeds for 
the moment, she found the passage back 
through the empty house almost as great 
a strain on her 
nerves as had 
been her ex- 
perience with 
the burglar. 

She had 
hardly returned 
tothe hall when 
there came a 
hammering at 
the door, and 
she heard her 
sister’s voice. 

“Have you 
got him?” 
cried Iris, 
coming in with 
half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, 
and feeling for 
Dahlia in the darkness. 
“Is your candle gone 
out? I hope you aren't 
dreadfully frightened, 
Dahlia, dear.” 

Someone struck a 
match and revealed Iris 
in the midst of half-a- 
dozen gentlemen in even- 
ing dress. She had, appa- 
rently, come in a carriage, 
and the gentlemen were 
2!l looking eager and 
excited. 

“Where is the scoun- 
drel?” cried young Lord St. Iwerne, who 
had only recently come to live at Margrave 
Court. “I hope you are not frightened out of 
your life, Miss Vivash. ‘Those rascally 
servants Ps ; 

He was looking at Dahlia in a fascinated 
way. Nothing could be sweeter than her 
little pale face, uplifted as it now was with 
an air of spirit and pride. ‘The gentleman 


who had struck the match had gone on to 
light the candles that were on the walls 
between the men in armour. 

“Why, he is gone!” 


cried Iris. “Oh, 


‘MISS DAHLIA STOOD AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 
AND HELD THE CANDLE.” 


Dahlia, weren’t you able to keep him in the 
chest ? You poor little thing !” 

All the fine young gentlemen stared at 
the empty chest; then at Dahlia, standirg 
in the midst of them. 

“He is gone,” she said; “I let him go. 
He was so dreadfully cramped in the chest. 
And he has taken nothing. He promised me 
he would be a 
good man and 
not burgle any 
more. He is 
going to be 
married ——” 

“Which way 
did he go?” 
put in young 
Sir Harry 
Greenacre. 
“We are wast- 
ing time. He 
can’t have got 
very far.” 

“He is not 
to be followed,” 
said Dahlia. 
“He did me 
no harm. He 
was quite nice, 
and I felt very 
sorry for him. 
He has taken 
nothing.” 

“ But, 
Vivash--—’ 

There was a 
chorus of remon- 
strating voices, in 
which Iris joined. 
Dahlia looked from 
one face to another. 





Miss 


? 








* tng Then she put her 
hand on Lord St. 
Iwerne’s arm. He 


had a kind, strong, 
gentle young face. 

“ Please, he is not to be followed,” she 
said, pleadingly. 

‘The young fellow flushed and a look of 
resolve came into his face. “Very well, 
then,” he said, “he shall not be followed. 
And now, hadn’t you young ladies better go 
back to bed? Some of the servants from 
Margrave are coming over to keep the house 
going till your parents return. You shall 
not again be left to those faithless wzetches. 
We will stay here on guard, so you will 
know that everything is safe. Ah! the 
valuables. Will you show me where the 
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*** PLEASE, HE IS NOT TO BE FOLLOWED,’ SHE SAID.” 


strong-room is? Then we can lock these 
things up.” 

He directed everything as though he were 
a son of the house. 

“Remember, we shall be on guard,” he 
said, as the twins turned to go€up the stairs. 
For a second he and Dahlia were isolated. 

“Thank you so much for letting him go,” 
she said. “Only for you—I could see they 
wanted to hunthim. He hada sweetheart. F 

He looked into her eyes. 

“T would do anything i in the world for you, 
Miss Dahlia,” he said, and then stood watch- 
ing her until she was out of sight. 

“‘ Her dear little feet were bare,” he said to 
himself, with tender concern. “They were 
like roses. I hope she will not take cold.” 

The next day both he and Dahlia were 
rather sad, for Dahlia’s burglar was flown, and 
with him was gone a pearl necklace of great 
value, afy heirloom which Lady Vivash had 
prized greatly. It was a shock to Dahlia’s 
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faith in human nature, and 
Lord St. Iwerne, to whom she 
had confided everything, while 
anathematizing the burglar, felt 
impelled to comfort her. 

“He looked so simple and 
good - natured,” poor Dahlia 
said, pathetically. “And he said 
he was going to be good for 
the sake of the young woman 
who had given him mit- 
tens, or something of 
the kind. Even yet I 
can hardly believe I was 
so deceived in him.” 

The disappearance 
of the necklace was to 
be hushed up, as Sir 
John Vivash did not 
wish all the world to 
know how his daughter 
had connived at the 
burglar’s escape. But 
within the week Dahlia’s 
faith in her burglar was 
strikingly vindicated. 

For one fine day a 
registered parcel arrived 
addressed to Miss 
Dahlia Vivash, and 
when it was opened 
within it lay the necklace, 
carefully packed in a little 
wooden box. Enclosed with it 
was a rather grubby scrap of 
paper, on which was written 
the following letter :-— 

“HonoureD Muiss,—I didn’t know as 
how I ’ad the necklis till I’d got rite away. 
You saved my life, you did, an’ made an 
honest man an’ good sitizen of me. I’m 
goin’ to marry Sarah Jane. My first decep- 
tion shall be my last, pore girl. Ill run 
strait an’ be a good ’usbin’ to her. Lord 
‘elp me, wot would I ha’ done if she’d found 
out an’ had given me the mitten? That 
back o’ mine took a deal o’ straitenen’ out. 
You should ha’ heard my grones that night 
after I’d took leg-bail! I could never ha’ got 
away only for the thought o’ Sarah Jane. 
You're a plucky little lady, miss, an’ the Lord 
reward you.—From yours respeckful, 

“THE BURGULAR.” 

When Miss Dahlia Vivash became Lady 
St. Iwerne she wore the identical pearl neck- 
lace. Lady Vivash declared that Dahlia had 
the best right to it, and herself clasped it 
about her daughter’s milky throat on her 
wedding morning. 


eee pm 
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III.—MUSICAL 


MEMORIES. 


By M. STreriinc Mackiniay, M.A. Oxon. 


OME are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon 
them.” Among the _best- 
known names connected 
with music, whether of the 
past or present, it is hard to point to any who 
have not reached their honoured position by 
means of the second of the above three 
alternatives. 

What of those who have been “ born great,” 
bearing names inherited from some brilliant 
member of a past generation? Have they 
not usually found the reflected glory be- 
queathed to them a drawback rather than an 
assistance ? Has it not invariably from the 
first drawn upon their well-meaning heads a 
comparison with their progenitor, in which 
the younger generation has been practically 
bound to suffer? A case in point was the 
son of a great singer who came out as a 
vocalist, and obviously got himself up to look 
like his father. His ap- 








The present article will be confined to 
those who have achieved greatness during 
their lifetime. 

Sims Reeves, who, by the way, like Jean 
de Reszke, commenced as a baritone, was, 
like most artistic people, of a somewhat 
uneconomical turn of mind. In going North 
to fulfil an engagement in Scotland, he was 
known on more than one occasion actually 
to order a special train. The cost of this 
little extravagance must have swallowed up a 
goodly portion of his fee. Often at the hotel 
he would, on.arriving, engage all the rooms 
immediately over his own suite, so as to 
ensure undisturbed slumber next morning. 
Again, when singing at an evening concert in 
St. James’s Hall—that musical landmark now 
“lost to sight, to memory dear”— instead of 
returning to his home at Norwood he would 
sometimes pass the night at one of the most 
expensive hotels, accompanied by his family. 

Among the concert-goers of twenty years 
back surely none will ever 
forget that familiar form, 





pearance provoked the 





following piece of poetic 
pleasantry from that ever- 
ready humorist, Sir Fre 
derick Bridge, who, as 
organist at the Abbey, 
has earned the nickname, 
“Westminster” Bridge : 
The minstrel’s boy. to the con- 
cert’s gone, 
On the platform you will 
find him ; 
His father’s hair he has girded 
on, 
But his voice 
behind him. 


he’s left 


As to those who in the 
musical world have _ be- 
come known by the third 











clad in old-fashioned frill- 
shirt, neat evening dress, 
and white kid gloves— 
with genial face, wavy 
hair parted in the middle, 
and heavy iron-grey 
moustache—tripping 
lightly on to the plat- 
form, a sheet of music 
in the hand (in place of 
the book of words which 
is more customary now- 
adays), to give vent to 
“My Pretty Jane,” “Come 
Into the Garden, Maud,” 
or, perhaps, to complete 
that magnificent quartette 














method there has, as a 
general rule, been an 
unpleasant preliminary. 
During their lifetime they suffer poverty, 
neglect, and all manner of privations. At 
last their reward comes and greatness is 
thrust upon them. But this is not until 
some years affer death, so that it is not 
altogether satisfactory from the recipient’s 
point of view. It savours too much of lynch 
law, “ Hanging first, judgment after,” 


SIMS REEVES. 
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of oratorio singers with 
Sherrington, Patey, and 
that great artist who, as a 
veteran, still makes occasional appearances to 
show how the old Italian method of the cen- 
tenarian Garcia, coupled with a fine intellect, 
feeling, and dramatic instinct, can triumph 
over mere weight of years. I refer, of course, 
to that name which is honoured and 
reverenced throughout the musical world for 
high ideals nobly sustained, Charles Santley. 




















Before leaving. Sims Reeves, one more 
reminiscence may be of interest. Scene, the 
artist room of St. James’s Hall. ‘Time, 3.30 
on a November afternoon some fifteen years 
ago, during one of the Ballad Concerts. It 


was the tenor’s usual prac- 
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You know how delicate your voice is, and 
how careful you ought to be.” 

Just before his turn had come to appear on 
the platform his better half entéred, went 
over to Sidney Naylor, the accompanist, and 
said in a loud voice: “ Mr. 
Reeves will sing to the 





tice when not singing to 





remain in the larger room 
at the back of the stage. 
Here there was certainly 
a greater degree of com- 
fort, in the way of grand 
piano, chairs, table (on 
which a plate of biscuits 
and some liquid refresh- 
ments raised their inviting 
heads, like an oasis in 
a desert of sheet music), 
and, what was more dear 
than all these to the 
feminine mind, a looking 





glass. Sometimes the star 
would come for a few 
minutes into the front 





high pitch piano.” Then, 
in a whisper, she added 
the pregnant words: “ But 
please transpose it down a 
semitone.” 

Naylor was a most won- 
derful accompanist, the 
least of his abilities being 
displayed in the ease with 
which he was able to trans- 
pose, absolutely at sight, 
any piece of music into 
whatever key might be 
desired. There have not 
been many who could be 
depended upon to do this 














with any degree of cer- 





artist room at the side of 
the platform, where there 
was nothing to cheer the 
performers save a long bench running along 
either side. 

On this particular day Reeves had wandered 
into the front room to hear a new ballad 
which was being brought out. A young 
tenor was singing at St. James’s Hall for 
the first time, and was in consequence 
immensely puffed up with a sense of his own 
importance. He had been put on right at 
the beginning as one of the forerunners to 
prepare the way before the public favourites, 
were to come on later in the pro- 
gramme. 

Youth is full 


who 


of reverence—for itself. 
When, therefore, the great tenor robusto 
strolled into the room, the little tenor 
obscuro marched up, and in the most 
patronizing way said, “ You’d better use the 
piano on the farther side of the platform. 
You’re down for a big song, you know, and 
the nearer piano is right up to full concert 
pitch.” The other artists looked round in 
amazement at the calm impertinence of the 
new-comer, while the one and only Sims 
replied, “ How dare you speak to me like that? 
| shall certainly sing it at the high pitch. I’m 
not one of your little squeezed-up _bari- 
tones.” He would have added more, but was 
stopped by his wife, who had followed him 
in, to see that he didn’t talk too much, 
“Come back into the other room. You 
must keep quiet before going on to sing. 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 
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tainty, among the elect 
being Henry Bird, who is, 
perhaps, the veteran ac- 
companist of the present time. When any 
artists received a command through Sir 
Walter Parratt, the “ Master of Musick,” to 
appear before the late Queen, Henry Bird 
would be almost invariably called upon to 
“officiate at the piano.” 

The hard-worked and little-thanked instru- 
mentalist does not always find his life a happy 
one. His position strikes one as resembling 
the “coxes” in the riverside regattas. If the 
oarsmen win the race they pat each other on 
the back and say, “ Well rowed” ; but if they 
lose they all thump the “cox” on the back and 
say with one voice, “Badly steered.” So, 
too, the singer goes forth to sing. If he 
makes a success his bosom swells with 
pride, and he says to himself, “I am a 
great artist”; but if he makes a failure his 
bosom swells with anger and he says to him- 
self, or, better still, to another singer who 
has made a similar fiasco, “ He’s a rotten 
accompanist ! ” 

The ladies, of course, do not make use of 
that epithet; they probably substitute the 
word “shocking,” but they mean “ rotten” all 
the same. All of which is enough to make any 
self-respecting accompanist “lose his hair” 
with the vocalist. If they confine themselves 
to doing so in the metaphorical sense, well 
and good. But I remember a concert, given 


some years ago, in which the accompanist 
lost his hair in the literal meaning of the 
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phrase. The singer was Michael Maybrick, 
better remembered, perhaps, to the public of 
the present day as Stephen Adams, the 
nom de plume adopted by him as composer 
of “The Holy City,” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” and other songs of 





MAGAZINE. 


the back of the arena called the conductor’s 
attention off his music for an instant. When 
he resumed he searched in vain for the proper 
place. He tried to keep up a beat, while his 
eyes eagerly scanned page after page of the 
full score. Meeting with 
no success in this effort 








world - wide fame. For 
many years he was a 
popular baritone, making 
the greatest success with 
such songs of his own as 
“Nancy Lee.” At this 
particular concert he was 
down for “The Midship- 
mite.” The man at the 
wheel, or rather at the 
piano, went on peacefully 
until Maybrick, thinking 
to help by turning over 
the music, stretched out 
his arm. While doing 
so he began the refrain, 
“With a long, long pull, 











his beat became more and 
more fitful, till at last it 
stopped altogether. | At 
this the orchestra, who 
naturally had been getting 
shaky, gradually went to 
pieces, tailing off one by 
one till at last the un- 
happy performer was left 
to finish absolutely by him- 


self. Certainly an experi- 
ence which few artists 
would care to undergo 


themselves. 

One of the most amusing 
frequenters of the artist 
room at St. James’s Hall 











And a strong, strong pull,” 





when, unhappily, in mov- 
ing his arm back, his cuff- 
link caught in the pianist’s 
hair. The audience forthwith saw the hair 
gradually lifted from his head, and discovered 
to their amusement that it was a wig. The 
victim suddenly realized what was happening 

he possibly felt an unaccustomed draught 
on the top—and clapped 


From a Photo. 


MICHAEL MAYBRICK (“‘ STEPHEN ADAMS"). 
by Elliott & Fry. 


was Signor Foli — tall, 
powerful, with long, curly 
hair and a deep basso-pro- 
fundo voice of extraordinary compass and 
power. He was, of course, unmistakably 
Irish, but, having had operatic aspirations 
in days when without a foreign - sounding 
name no one could hope to enter the charmed 
circle, he promptly Italian- 
ized his surname Foley, 





both hands to his head, 





being just in the nick of 
time to “effect a clever 
save,” in football parlance. 
The music may have had 
a nasty turn, but it was 
nothing to the nasty turn 
the unfortunate accom- 
panist received. 

The way Maybrick was 
left to go on by himself 
while the wig was being 
disentangled reminds one 
of another experience. A 
new singer was making 
his first appearance with 
Rivitre’s orchestra. M. 








and took the prefix “ Sig- 
nor.” During the off - 
season he used to spend 
a good deal of time out in 
California, where he owned 
a ranch. Here he would 
fish, ride, shoot, and lead 
the healthy out-- of- door 
life of which he was so 
fond. Again, it used to 
be his great delight to run 
down to Monte Carlo and 
indulge in a gentle little 
flutter at the tables. Un- 
fortunately he did not 
always meet with complete 
financial success upon 














Jules Riviére used to have 





immense success in the 
seventies with his Prom- 
enade Concerts at Covent 
Garden. The piece which the vocalist was 
rendering was an operatic recitative and aria 
of considerable intricacy, and the band had 
not had opportunity for more than one short 
run through. All went well till some noise at 


SIGNOR FOL1. 
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these trips, and on several 
occasions might have had 
some difficulty in return- 
ing home again had he not taken the pre- 
caution of buying a return ticket when he 
set out on the expedition. One evening he 
got back from one of these outings just in 
time for a concert engagement in London. 

















He stalked into the artist room. “Sure, 
Oi’ve lost every penny Oi had,*and if it wasn’t 
for what Oi’m making to-night Oi shouldn’t 
have any at all.” He had one of those cheer- 
ful Hibernian dispositions which look on the 
bright side of everything, and the contretemps 
did not seem to have upset him in the least. 
With his magnificent physique he always 
had a supreme contempt for any sign of 
effeminacy in his fellow-men. I remember 
as an undergraduate going to supper with 
him at the Clarendon Hotel, when he came 
up to sing at Oxford one term. After having 
attended to the wants of the body, thereby 
making a tremendous hole in the pickled 
onions, for which he had an_ insatiable 
appetite, we settled down to a little food for 
the mind, not forgetting the soothing 
presence of My Lady 
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Westminster Abbey. From here he re- 
moved to the Chapel Royal and to St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street. At the latter 
church the organist was the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby, who subsequently left the app»int- 
ment to take up the post of precentor at 
Eton College. This he retained for many 
years, only resigning in order to become 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, 
where he remained up to his death. At 
St. Andrew’s a great friendship sprang up 
between the two musicians. A delightful 
memory of this is.afforded by the follow- 
ing anecdote. “Joe” Barnby, as he was 
always called, had written a new oratorio, 
“Rebekah.” By those who had _ heard 
portions of it privately it was supposed that 
the work would be an enormous success, one 

of the numbers, “ Softly 





Nicotine. During con- 


Sighs,” being specially 





versation the name of 
a certain violinist came 
up. “Oh, don’t talk to 
me of that spalpeen. Sure, 
he’s got a face loike a milk 
pudding.” 

Everyone who knew 
Foli had heard of his 
parrot, a knowing bird 
with a retentive memory 
and great facility for 
mimicry. Visitors would 
sometimes be considerably 
“flabbergasted” by a 
little scene which the 
basso and his wife had 
carefully rehearsed with 











beautiful. In spite of 
this, however, it failed, for 
some reason, to make the 
impression which had 
been anticipated, and has 
never been very largely 
performed by the choral 
societies. Not long after 
the oratorio had been pro- 
duced the composer was 
invited by some intimate 
friends to a large house- 
party at Christmas. Before 
his arrival a novel sur- 
prise was arranged by 
his host in conjunction 
with Lloyd. When Barnby 














the bird. First, Polly would 
say, in a deep voice, 
“ Have you got any money 
for nie?” ‘Then a high screech would reply, 
“No; I sha’n’t give you any more!” An 
answer would come in the lower tone, ‘‘ You 
might \et me have a fiver.” To which the 
other returned, “ Not one farthing.” “ But 
I must have some. Come on.” “I won't, 
I won't, I won’?.” With which thrilling words 
the drama would be brought to an end. 

In those days Edward Lloyd was at his 
prime. Being a clever man of business, he 
was wise enough to lay by a large portion 
of his income. Consequently he was in the 
happy position of being able to retire while 
still at the zenith of his glory, before anyone 
could say he was beginning to lose his voice. 
This tenor was another case of what hard 
work will do. His musical career may. be 
said to have commenced at the age of seven, 
when he became a member of the choir at 
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came down he was told 
that there was going to 
be an entertainment that 
evening in his honour. When he adjourned 
to the music-room with the rest after 
dinner he had no idea what was going to 
take place, but had a fancy that there would 
be charades, or something of the sort. One 
of the party sat down at the piano, while 
Edward Lloyd and the other vocalists present 
went up to the seats prepared for them on the 
platform. When all were settled in their places 
the pianist commenced to play the music as 
arranged. “By Jove!” was the exclamation 
which sprang involuntarily to the composer’s 
lips, for with the opening chords he at ofce 
realized what was the nature of the entertain- 
ment which had been kept so secret. His 
look of surprise and pleasure at the compli- 
ment paid him was good to see, while the 
performers went through the music of his 
own work “ Rebekah,” 
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An amusing story which he used to tell 
concerned the famous singer, Mme. Titiens. 
Owing to his intimate acquaintance with the 
oratorios, Sir Joseph’s professional assistance 
was much sought by those vocalists who 
wished to make them- 
selves conversant with 


song. Mme. Sainton-Dolby, for instance, 
had an agreement with the publishers that 
they should pay royalties so long as the 
songs continued to sell. Consequently, after 
her death the stipulated sums did not cease, 
but, I believe, are still 
being paid to ker heirs 








the correct “tempi” and 
renderings of the various 
works. 

Among others whom 
he coached was the above- 
mentioned artist, and he 
used to attend at her 
house for the purpose. 
On one occasion the hour 
fixed for the rehearsal was 
somewhat early, and on 
arriving the musician was 
ushered up to the draw- 
ing-room and left alone 
for about twenty minutes. 
Eventually his pupil 
appeared, and_ without 











at the present time, 
though the contralto has 
been dead a considerable 
number of years. Soon 
the publishers began to 
object to such an 
arrangement as the above- 
mentioned, and decided 
on giving a royalty- as 
long as the singer con- 
tinued to perform the 
music; and _ still more 
recently this dwindled 
down to seven years, at 
the end of which time 
they were at liberty 
either to terminate all 














further delay proceeded 
to the business in hand. 
Suddenly, in the middle 
of the aria, she caught sight of herself in the 
glass, and with an agonized cry rushed wildly 
from the room. What had she seen? A 
ghost with horrid grin peering over her 
shoulder? A murderer, dagger in hand, 
prepared to strike her to 
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payments or to make a 


fresh agreement for a 
second term of similar 
length. In the case of “The Lost Chord,” 
which has been probably the greatest, 


certainly the most lasting, success of modern 
times, Sir Arthur Sullivan, as composer, and 
Antoinette Sterling, for whom it was specially 

written, each received a 





the ground? No; much 


royalty of sixpence on 





worse. When the un- 
happy woman raised her 


eyes to the mirror she 
saw—her hair all done 
up in curl-papers! Her 


instructor had observed 
them immediately upon 
her entrance, but con- 
sideration for her feelings 
prompted him to ignore 
the situation. “ Noblesse 
oblige !” 

A great deal of atten- 
tion has been lately drawn 
to the question of royal- 
ties paid on songs. Com- 
posers have, of course, 











every copy sold. During 
a period of some twenty- 
five years nearly half a 
million copies were sold 
in England alone. When 
“The Better Land” was 
written, Mme. Sferling 
bought the song outright 
for a certain sum from 
Dr. Frederick Cowen 
before it had been heard 
in public. Afterwards, 
however, when it was 
seen what a furore the 
song was making, it was 
felt that it was a little 
hard for the composer 














had from the first the 
alternative of selling their 
rights for a lump sum or 
of receiving a royalty of so much per copy 
sold. The payments made to singers have, 
however, been of more recent date. The 
first arrangement was to give a perpetual 
royalty to the vocalist who brought out the 
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to have no share in the 
large profits which re- 
sulted, and so the original 
arrangement was cancelled. Dr. Cowen, in 
consequence, received more than a hundred 
times the amount first accepted, which in 
itself had been based on the usual profits 
from a fairly successful piece of music. 














A good deal of interest and excitement 
arose in the eighties from the advent of a 
young American soprano, Mile. Nikita. Her 
style of singing was something quite new to 
England, and did not meet with altogether 
unanimous approval at 
the hands of her fellow- 
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the new-comer in attempting a song with 
which she herself had made a big reputation. 
As it progressed, being given in a most 
unorthodox way from the accepted British 
point of view, Mme. Wynne was observed 
gradually to tilt her nose 
even nearer to Heaven 








artists. One of her first 
appearances in London 
was made at the house 
of Joseph Bennett, the 
musical critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, at an 
informal Sunday evening 
gathering. Most of the 
leading singers and in- 
strumentalists were pre- 
sent, but this did not 
abash Nikita in the 
smallest degree. When 
asked to sing she handed 
her music to the accom- 
panist, stood by the * 
piano with the most 














than had been ordained 
by Mother Nature. But 
the climax arrived with 
the last verse, when the 
American soprano tried 
to give additional effect 
by tearing the leaves of 
a rose which she had 
been holding in her hand, 
and dropping them to 
the ground one by one 
as the last lines were 
given. “ Well,” burst 
out her more mature 
rival, unable to contain 
her indignation any 
longer, “we don't do 














complete sang-frotd, and DR. COWEN. that in Lngland, thank 


proceeded to give, to 
perhaps the most critical 
audience it was possible to bring together 
in a private drawing-room, “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which was left bloom- 
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ing alone, as it well deserved to be, 
considering that it was fading. When the 
first bars were struck, Edith Wynne, who was 
present, sniffed audibly at the presumption of 





From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. goodness ! H e go in 


” 


for Jegttimate singing. 
After which she raised her glasses, looked 
the American up and down, and turned to a 
professional who was sitting in an adjoining 
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chair. “How old do they say she is? 
What, sixteen? H’m! As far as her ankées, 
possibly. She gets at least ten years older— 


'” 


higher up! 

















“ Apples Lodge Over Onions.” 


By RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 


RJ EORGE ? WHEELER walked 
A] moodily dow n @e dusty, traffic- 





to the jostling and the -_ 
Jy] dued roar around him. The 
=< cloudless blue above the roll- 
ing little plain, blocked by the great granitic 
upheaval men called the Rand before the 
name of a hill had been stretched to apply to 
fifty square miles of country, was not in his 
vision. ‘The reek of jaded coach-horses was 
for him dissipated by the obsession of a 
country very far away. Instead of the 
cosmopolitan and piebald street-raffle of ail 
nationalities and colours—the blonde, the 
brune, the yellow, and the black—he saw a 
small cottage in Surrey, an old man—his 
father—and a young woman, his own wife. 
And the mental vision did not help—it hurt 
him, for if he saw love there he saw also 
responsibility. It depressed him so much 
that he did not lift his feet clear of the 
ground—shuffling along like a Chinaman in 
sandals and kicking up at every step the 
impalpable dust that became luminous in the 
sunbeams and made a ladder in the air. 

He was strong enough and clever enough 
to succeed in a familiar environment ; he was 
too young and too ignorant to make money 
out of nothing and immediately, in the way 
that seemed natural to the successful men of 
the field. Zhey seemed to earn immense 
profits without effort, and carelessly between 
drinks ; and here was he in Johannesburg 
in the first boom—the Boom of Discovery 
that grows into the Slump of Disappointment, 
and bursts again into the Boom on Results ; 
here was he in the midst of plenty—a pauper 
with loved and loving encumbrances. 

His possibilities of adapting himself spoiled 
by an easy youth full of money ; his naturally 
strong character weakened A that life of 
comfort which atrophies resourcefulness—he 
had married in the belief that his father was 
as wealthy as ever. And a few months 
thereafter that wealth had gone as the wind 
goes, and George Wheeler had two people 
to fend for and unskilled hands for the work. 

That morning he had had a letter saying, 
“Father is well, but weaker, and_ still 
brooding over things. His only pleasure 
seems to be to talk to a horrible man who 


is always here—a Mr. Lodge. He is very 
wealthy, and I am sure a cad; he talks so 
much of his money ; and after he has gone 
father is so miserable. I wonder what he 
can see in talking so much to father—I 
suppose it is only caddish vanity. He does 
love to talk of himself and his money. 
I am sorry to trouble you, dear, with money 
matters, but you must telegraph twenty 
pounds to me as soon as you receive this. I 
can last till then, as I have credit.” 

Twenty pounds!—and he had but a 
sovereign, the twenty shillings that repre- 
sented his share of all this wealth. Later, 
perhaps, there would be work for him in that 
hive that was stil] buzzing and had not settled 
down; meanwhile, clerk he was not. He 
would have digged, but there were no alluvial 
diggings ; only the banket that called for 
development, batteries and money, and that 
was already held by companies. 

They had been so hopeful at parting. 

*“T’ll make money out there quickly, sweet- 
heart,” he had said. “A month to go out 
and a month there and a month to come 
home. In three months I'll be home again 
and I'll bring the gold in a waggon.” 

“T know you will, dear ; you can do any- 
thing you want to do. Three months, dear 
—oh, George, it’s good-bye now.” 

And six months had passed, and he had 
earned just enough money for the home 
maintenance and his own ; and on this day 
there was no money and little hope. 

He walked on without resource, and as he 


passed a dust-dry, crackling, iron - roofed 
shanty a cheery, unctuous voice hailed 
him :— 

“ Halloa, George !” 

Wheeler stopped and looked at the 


speaker, a round.-man, bull-necked and 
fleshy, but hard and full of force. His tie 
was held through a sard seal ring of antique 
design ; there was a plain nugget ring on his 
little finger, and he ostentatiously displayed 
it by lifting the little finger above the cigar 
he held. Yet the display was discounted by 
the dirty and time-discoloured leather watch- 
chain he wore. The ostentation was uncon- 
scious ; his valuation of his adornments was 
not intrinsic ; the sard and the nugget each 
had their story. 
































He lifted his hat to wipe his forehead, and 


showed that he was prematurely bald ; then 
into 


he curled his little black moustache 
ferociousness with a few impulsive twitches 
of his finger and thumb, replaced the cigar, 
puffed a ring of smoke into the golden air, 
and said :— 


“Well, George, 
how goes it?” f 
“Reel” sare 


Wheeler, moodily ; 
and then a sudden 
hope was born in 
him, and he talked 
very rapidly, as if 
he would prevent a 
refusing reply. 
“ Solly, I’m jammed 
—for—for a week. 
Will you lend me 
twenty-five pounds 
till next Tuesday ?” 

Solomon Flome 
puffed his cigar and 
smiled he had 
been expecting the 
request; he ex- 
pected every man 
he knew had no 
money to ask him 
for money ; he sus- 
pected every other 
kind of man who 
knew him of a desire 
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who merely swept the papers to the ground 
and went on writing. 

“ There’s the cheque, my boy,” said Flome, 
and Wheeler took it and grasped Flome’s 
hand, almost voiceless with gratitude, but 
able to say, “ Next Tuesday, sure.” 

Flome smiled 
again. “All right, 
my boy,” said he, 
and as Wheeler dis- 
appeared joyously 
in the direction of 
the telegraph-office 
the peculiar philan 
thropist said :— 

“So that settles 
him. I wondered 
how long he’d last 
without biting my 
ear, and now he’s 
done it. Well, he’s 
a decent cove, and 
I sold him cheap.” 

The thin, red 
haired, dark-bearded 
partner looked up 
for a moment and 
asked :— 

‘‘What’s 
price ?” 

‘* Twenty-five 
quid,’ replied 
Flome, merry again, 
his round face 


his 


- 
toget more from him. wreathed with 
Wheeler talked = = - smiles, his keen 
on. “I want it very k caine ~ hawk-eyes laughing 
< P i _ 
badly, Sol—and you too. 
shall have it back ““WELL, GEORGE, HOW GOES IT?” But George 


again on Tuesday.” 

He made the promise glibly, but Sol 
Flome was not deceived, although he 
appeared to be. 

“ Certainly—certainly, my boy. 
and I'll give you a cheque.” 

All Wheeler’s gratitude and relief shone in 
his eyes. 

“Thanks, old man—next Tuesday I'll be 
all right.” 

“ Certainly — certainly, my boy. 
in. 

He entered the crackling shanty he called 
his “office” as he spoke, and Wheeler 
followed him —feeling like a condemned man 
suddenly respited. 

From the dusty table Flome lifted an 
armful of prospectuses, newspapers, and 
plans, and almost buried in them his partner 


who wrote at the other side of the table, and 
Vol. xxx.—8. 


Come in 


Come 


Wheeler was not to 
be sold cheap. He intended repaying the 
money—had never intended otherwise ; and 
now that the debt was doubly sacred by the use 
that had been found for it he regarded it doubly 
asa debt. He speculated with two pounds 
and made twenty-seven of them before the 
week was out, and a day before his time he 
went to Flome’s office and repaid it, and 
warmly shook the hand of Flome and told 
Flome he would never forget the kindness. 

Flome looked after the retreating figure in 
a dazed way and then spoke his wonderment 
to his partner. 

“What’s the game, Barney? 
me.” 

“* Means to borrow fifty next week.” 

“That trick’s older than Damascus. I 
don’t think he means that. But I thought 
I'd sold him cheap.” 


He’s paid 
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“Well, don’t worry. You've got your 
sugar again.” 

“It isn’t that—I hate to be had. I’m 
always right, ain’t I?” 

“ Pretty well, Solly.” 

“This and this—they prove that, don’t 
they?” He touched the sard and the 
nugget as he spoke. 

“* Yes.” 

“ Didn’t I spot the Bokfontein business ?” 

“ Yes—my oath you did.” 

“ Don’t I know men from A to Z? Can't 
I spot ’em ?” 

“Yes, Solly.” 

“ Well, what’s it mean ?” 

They were left in doubt for a fortnight. 


George Wheeler, spurred by the success of 
passing that obstacle of twenty pounds which 
had seemed an insurmountable obstruction 
to him, caught some of the enterprise of the 
time and place and hustled for himself, 
being rewarded with a commission to put a 
tradesman’s books in order. For five minutes 
he bitterly cursed his vagrom gilded youth 
that had left him a man without equipment, 
but he bought a treatise on book-keeping, 
and the study of it left him more puzzled 
than before. Ignorance is a darkness in 
which a man can see dimly when he is used 
to it; a little sudden light blinds. 

But he used his own large stock of logic 
and good sense, and even his earliest attempts 
at book-keeping passed muster because his 
tradesman-employer was no critic. 

A week after his employment had begun 
there came a cable from his wife, “ Father 
very ill—remit.” And this time with but 
half the diffidence of his first application 
he sought Sol Flome and handed him the 
telegram. 

“What’s this, my boy?” (He was only 
six or seven years older than Wheeler, but his 
money excused the fatherly air of patronage.) 
“TI don’t want it ; what’s it all about ?” 

“Mr. Flome, I must cable some money 
again ; you can have it in ten days sure.” 

“Ah! how much?” asked Flome, aloud, 
but saying to himself, “ Barney was right. 
He’s after fifty.” 

“Twenty will do; I’ve got a berth now, 
and I only want enough to cable.” 

“Twenty !” said Flome, aloud; and to him- 
self: “Barney wasn’t right; it’s less than 
last time.” 

“Yes ; twenty.” 

* All right, my boy, here’s the notes ; you 
needn't come to the office for a cheque.” 

Later, in his office, he spoke wonderingly 


to the partner: “ You were all wrong, Barney. 
He’s come again, but for less than last time. 
What do you say now?” 

“Say? Why, he plays a better confidence 
trick than the others. ‘That’s what 1 say.” 

“Well, I sold him for twenty this time, so 
I’ve made a fiver,” said Flome, on very good 
terms with himself. 


Wheeler began to be vaguely uneasy over 
his wife's letters—hints at the growing weak- 
ness of his father ; of the constant visits of 
the man Lodge, whom she said she hated 
more and more every day. But he sent her 
hopeful telegrams and received reassuring 
replies, and worked hard and wrote to her 
letters breathing much affection, and with 
more hope of a speedy reunion than _ his 
progress warranted. 

He became sharp in the making of money, 
gradually developing that nose for profit which 
once a man has it perfected must inevitably 
lead him to wealth. And within the ten days 
he had the twenty pounds ready and repaid 
Solomon Flome ; and that gentleman, proud 
of his knowledge of human nature and of 
the completeness of his classification of 
human motives, was aghast. 

“It’s no ordinary cove this, Barney. 
What’s the game? He’s paid the twenty.” 

“Next time it'll be fifty.” 

“You said that before, and it wasn’t. I'd 
give a bit to know.” 

“T wouldn’t lend him any more, anyway. 
It’s not business, Solly.” 

“Oh! You're very clever, ain’t you? 
You’re a fly flat, you are. You're either 
too cautious to breathe for fear you'll pick 
up typhoid, or you plunge at the top of the 
market.” 

Barney scowled. “I kept you out of Klip- 
bergs, anyhow, and it was rotten enough.” 

“Yes; and if we’d gone in we’d have 
cleared a pot and taken a profit before it 
busted. And you put us into Barberton 
Valleys and left us there.” 

The man who was wondrously cautious 
and madly reckless by turns muttered some- 
thing about “sleeping dogs,” and turned to 
his letter-writing. 

Three weeks later came a letter that dis- 
quieted Wheeler terribly : “ Father mopes all 
day and talks to himself half the night, and I 
am afraid for him. I do wish you were here 

-I am so nervous, and that horrible man 
Lodge, he is always calling ; and when father 
is not in the room he talks familiarly to me. 
I hate him, and I am afraid of him.” 

Home and its responsibilities tugged at 
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“1 WOULDN'T LEND HIM ANY MORE, ANYWAY. 


his heart-strings—love drew him England- 
ward ; pride held him there. The shame of 
going back with empty hands to a country 
where every man must find his groove or 
starve made him deny his inclinations. And 
then a telegram decided him :— 

“Father died last night. 
once.” 

He thought for half a moment—he had 
decided as he read; now for the ways and 
the means. 

For the third time he went to Solomon 
Flome. 

“Mr. Flome, I thought I need not weary 
your kindness again, but I am in serious 
trouble.” 

“ Halloa!” said Flome to 
“ Barney’s right after all.” 

“T’ve got a cable from my wife, Mr. 
Flome, to sail at once. My father is 
dead.” 

“ He’s not my father, my boy.” 

“IT know, Mr. Flome. I know I’ve no 
right to bother you with my troubles, but I 
must go. I can’t pay you till I come back, 
but I'll pay every cent when I do. I want a 
hundred pounds.” 

“Ne.” 

“But you can’t see how serious it is. I 
don’t like to tell you, but my wife writes me 
that there’s a man persecuting her, and—I 
hate to tell -you this, but you’ve been a friend 
to me—she’s afraid of this man. I can’t go 


Come _ at 


himself, 
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under a_ hun- 
dred. I must 
have money 
when I land, 
and to bring 
her out with 
me. Will you 
do it?” 

‘““No, my 
boy,’ he 
laughed, satis- 
fied that all 
Wheeler’s 
statements 
were lies and 
his emotion 
mere acting. 

“Nor” 

‘ewer a 
lent you money 
and you disap- 
pointed me 
twice, my boy.” 

‘* Disap- 
pointed you? 
I paid you.” 

“Yes, I know you did, and you dis- 
appointed me. I never thought I’d see it 
again. Look here, my boy, I know all the 
tricks about money, and there’s millions of 
‘em. When a man wants money badly he’d 
lie like the very deuce to get it. I’ve been 
puzzled what your game was, but I see it 
now.” 

“ Then it’s ‘No’?” 

“Yes, my boy, it’s ‘No.’ Good-bye and 
good luck. Try to bite somebody else’s ear 
—mine’s been bitten so much it’s as hard as 
sheet-iron now.” 

The younger man moved off, stunned by 
the refusal—shame and grief and anxiety 
mingling in his blood and leaching all the 
life out of him. 

In his office Flome, with man’ little laughs 
and chuckles, told the story to his partner. 

“It was an old fake, wasn’t it, Barney ?” 

“Yes ; but did you see the cable ?” 

“ He had it in his hand.” 

“ But he couldn’t have faked that.” 

“ No-o-o ; and, come to think of it, his 
game was new. He said he’d leave for the 
Cape to-night.” 

“Did he? Well, that is new. I never 
heard of a man startin’ lug-bitin’ by sayin’ he 
was goin’ to clear out.” 

“N-n-o ; and he said he’d pay when he 
came back. And then the yarn about his 
wife was new—and—and natural. Great 
Scot! I’ve got it, I think.” 
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* What is it, then ?” 

“ He’s an honest man !” 

“eT 

“Yes, yes, I tell you. Borrows twenty- 
five pounds and pays it to the minute, 
borrows twenty pounds next time and pays 
it. Then says, ‘Give me a century to go 
to England with.’” 

“He’s either a fool or the coolest card 
outside o’ Wormwood Scrubs.” 

“ He’s neither—he’s an honest man. Oh, 
what a fool 7 was!” 

“Why, we haven’t seen so many honest 
men that we can get their form at a glance. 
7 think it’s a trick—but if he is an honest 
man, stuff him and stick a feather in his hair 
and put gold paint on his tail and send him 
to the museum.” 

* T’ll have another yarn with him and, if he’s 
straight, I’ll lend him the hundred pounds.” 

“T think I’ll take you down next week 
with a yarn about my rich uncle in Fiji,” said 
Barney, but Flome did not hear him—he 
was already in the street, sending a message 
to Wheeler by the first boy he could impress 
into service. 

Wheeler returned half sullenly, because 
shame had for the 


“Good iron! I used to take my wife 
everywhere—nearly everywhere. She’s—gone 
under now! Never mind that —it ain't 
your funeral. Better give me your IO U— 
what’s your address in England? Better 
make an indicator with the cable company 
—why, y’ never know—might want you. 
Where’s the cable address-book, Barney ? 
You put it in, will you ?” 

He was filling in the cheque as he spoke. 
Barney opened the cable address-book at 
“W,” began to write “ Wheeler,” cursed 
the pen, and rose to get a new nib. The 
address-book was a new one and the bind- 
ing stiff; when the weight of Barney’s hand 
was removed from it the leaves turned over 
of themselves and stopped at “ A.” 

And there Wheeler, glancing idly at any- 
thing in the attempt to keep his shame- 
faced gaze off the cheque that meant 
so much to him, read proper names and 
phrases, and their code equivalents, thus :— 


Arona... «+ «+ «+. Apples. 
Buyer... ... ... «.. Onions. 
Seller ... .. .. ... Spinach. 


At that moment Barney returned, saw the 
direction of the visitor's gaze, and said, 
snappily :— 





moment the ascend- 
ency. 

“Let’s see the 
cable, my boy, and 
I'll see if I can do 
it.” 

Wheeler handed 
him the telegram, 
and was flushed with 
hope anew. 

“That looks all 
right. Old man 
dead and the wife 
scared of this other 
feller, eh? Oh, 
never mind Bar- 
ney; he’s just the 
same as me.” 

‘‘VYes, Mr. 
Flome.” 

“Well, if I lend 
you this, when will 
you come back ?” 

“A fortnight 
after I land I'll 
start out again, 
Mr. Flome.” 

**You’ll bring 
the missus back 
with you ?” 








“That’s our code, 
and private.” 

“T didn’t mean 
to look at it,” re- 
plied Wheeler, 
with some heat. 
“T wouldn’t have 
thought of it again 
if you hadn’t men- 
tioned it.” 

“Like you, Bar- 
ney,” said Flome. 
“You’re very 
clever — you can 
lead a goose to 
water when it rains. 
What do you want 
to talk about a 
thing you don’t 
want to be talked 
about? There’s 
your cheque, my 
boy, and don’t you 
do me this time, 
or you’ll be 
sorry your mother 
ever got mar- 
ried.” 

“T’ll pay, sure,” 
replied Wheeler, 








“Yes, Mr. Flome.” 





**) DIDN'T MEAN TO LCOK AT IT, REPLIED WHEELER.” 


gripping his hand. 
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“T’d be the biggest fraud alive if I ever 
forgot this.” 

He said good-bye to them and walked 
away quickly, with the word “ Arona” in his 
thoughts. He knew it was a mine in a good 
position, but without ore so far. All the 
shares were owned by Flome and Barney, 
who had provided the working capital and 
were said to have unloaded shares at fancy 
prices. Arona—it sounded like the name of 
a girl. His girl, his wife, was at that moment 
suffering the persecution of a_ wealthy 
scoundrel. Wheeler did not delay a 
moment. 

Two days later a Castle liner with Wheeler 
as a passenger sailed nor-nor-west from 
Table Bay, homeward bound. 


She met him coyly as a bride, after that 
long absence, and they went to his father’s 
grave, whereon the clay had not yet consolli- 
dated, and she told him of her anxious days 
and nights with the old man, who had died 
slowly of brain-softening. 

And then he questioned her. 
wrote of a man named Lodge. 
him, dear?” 

“ You're here now, George ; never mind 
anything of that time. We'll forget it.” 

“No ; we'll forget no injury.” 

“But how you’ve changed, George ; you 
used to be so forgiving.” 

“Never again, then. I’ve been among 
men who are good to their friends and who 
hate their enemies; and that is what I’m 
going to do. No secrets from me, sweet- 
heart. ‘Tell me.” 

“Well, I will. That brute, I found, was in 
love with me. He’d talk to me and tell me 
how to make money, and I thought it was 
only snobbishness. I never dreamed that 
he was trying to shine in my eyes. But that 
was it ; his money was all he could brag of, 
and he bragged of it.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Then I began to notice that he would 
take liberties of speech when father was not 
with me. And one day he told me he was 
in love with me.” 

“The hound!” 

“ Now, don’t worry about it. I laughed at 
him first, because it’s best to laugh off that 
sort of thing if you can—but next day he 
repeated it, and I ordered him from the 


“ You 
What of 


house. Then I wrote that last letter to 
you.” 

wh ss 

“Two .weeks after that he came here 


again. Talked of diamonds and money till I 


was sick of the words. He said he would 
pay you to consent to a divorce——” 

“Wh-a-a-t ? Wha-aat? And you listened ?” 

“T called father, and the poor old man 
came tottering to me and struck the brute. 
Poor father! He was dying then, and I did 
not know it.” 

“Tl kill him.” 

“Oh, my George —don’t talk so! You 
can’t kill people in these days, dear. You'd 
be hanged. The silly old law protects all 
sorts of people. Promise me you won't go 
near him.” 

“T won’t promise you—I’m going to him 
to-day.” 

“You mustn’t. Who would suffer? I 
should. And my reward for loving you so 
well would be to know that you were in 
prison because I had foolishly told you this. 
I should have kept it to myself.” 

“Don’t say that. And I'll promise not 
to do anything that could get me _ into 
trouble.” 

“You're a dear, then. 
the black time when you were away. 
only a bad dream.” 

“Tt was more than that. I’ve been a dead 
man for seven months, and I’ve come to life 
again this morning.” 


Let us forget all 
It was 


If Wheeler did “nothing to get himself 
into trouble” he certainly did a great deal to 
provide trouble for Lodge. ‘That afternoon 
a young man entered the prosperous atmo- 
sphere of Lodge’s office in Broad Street 
House and demanded an audience. He 
refused to give his name to the clerk, who 
withdrew dubiously to find the will of his 
principal, leaving a pile of documents on the 
table—papers that rustled to the draught 
from the open windows. One of the papers 
—a little square of pink—fluttered from the 
table to the counter where leaned Wheeler, 
who was the anonymous visitor; and Wheeler, 
his sense of honour still untainted, turned it 
face downwards that he might not read it. 
Yet the swift glance he could not help giving 
to it burned the words into his brain— 
“ Bought 1,950 Aronas at 4 7-16ths.” 

Arona again ! 

A visitor leaving the private office held the 
door for a moment, and said to the invisible 
Lodge, “ The dip is flatter than people think. 
I say, ‘ Buy the deeps.’” 

Then the clerk reappeared and invited 
Wheeler to enter. 

A bulky, middle-aged man, whose face was 
marked by experience as if by surgeons’ 
knives, rose to receive him. 
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“You are Mr. Lodge?” 

“Yes ; what's your business ?” 

“My name is Wheeler, you dirty cur! 
Put up your hands !” 

His fairness made him give the warning ; 
his rage made him strike before the warning 
was heard. Wheeler had it all his own way ; 
the bigger man scarcely attempted to defend 
himself. Full of the joy of fight and the 
desire to mark his enemy, Wheeler struck. 

Lodge nursed his beaten body that night, 
retarding his recovery by the nourishing of 
the hatred that almost burnt him in twain. 

“Soyoubroke 
your promise, 
George.” 

“T couldn't 
help it. The 
man who can't 
revenge his in- 
juries is con- 
temptible ;_ the 
man who won't 
is despicable. I 
couldn’t rest till 
I had thrashed 
him.” 

Secretly she 
thought all the 
more highly of 
him for break- 
ing such a pro- 
mise, although 
she pretended 
to be disap- 
pointed. 

They told 
themselves that 
the episode had 


for ever been Fd 4@ 
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disposed of; 
they did not 
know that it 
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but at the word she looked up and re- 
peated it. 

“Arona! Why, that’s the name that sneak 
told me.” 

“What sneak, dear ?” 

“ Lodge.” 

“Oh, don’t mention the name again.” 

“I’m sorry I said it, then. It was the 
word ‘Arona’ that caught me.” 

“Of course. I saw that sale note this 
afternoon—1950 Aronas at 4 7-16ths. H’m! 
So he’s buying Flome’s stock.” 

“Flome! Yes—yes ; that’s another name. 
Lodge hates 
fh Flome. Who is 
i i Flome ?” 

“Flome is 
my good friend 
who lent me a 
hundred pounds 
to come home 
and take you 
back with me. 
Flome is our 
friend, dear.” 

“And Lodge 
is hisenemy. I 
can tell you all 
he said, word 
for word. Now, 
how did he 
begin? Yes, I 
know. I’ve got 
it. He was 
bragging of his 
money; and 
one day he 
said to me, 
*‘Wouldn’t you 
like to make a 

Re er eens lot of money, 
| wa Mrs. Wheeler?’ 
| And I said, 
‘No, I don't 
want a lot 











was only at its 
opening. “PUT 

That night, 
while George smoked, Lucy sang and played 
to him. He had already written to Flome 
that they were preparing to return. And 
from Flome his thoughts strayed to 
Johannesburg and to many mines there 
good, bad, and indifferent ; so that by-and- 
by, and almost unconsciously, to himself he 
was saying : 

“Arona! It sounds like the name of a 
girl.” 

Lucy was standing at the table lcoking 
through a pile of music for his favourites, 
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he wouldn’t be 
put off. He said, ‘Buy Aronas, and you'll 
make fifty thousand at least.’ I asked him 
how I could buy shares if I hadn’t the money 
to pay for them, and he laughed and said 
that he had already bought more Arona 
shares than there were in existence, and that 
he was still buying. It puzzled me so much, 
and then he said that I needn’t attempt to 
understand it ; that if I liked he would buy 
two thousand Aronas for me, and that the 
sellers would give me ten thousand pounds if 
I didn’t insist on getting the shares. I refused, 
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of course, and then he seemed to get into a 
rage, and said that a man named Flome was 
his enemy, and that he’d ruin him.” 

“Good Lord! What a scheme said 
Wheeler, excitedly, walking up and down 
the little room and shaking it. “I see! 
Flome is over-sold and Lodge is the buyer. 
I'll spoil his game. I'll cable Flome and 
tell him Lodge is over-bought.” 

“ But will it be in time, dear?” 

“Yes. Not to save Flome a loss, but to 
lessen Lodge’s profit a deal.” 

“Good luck, dear! Do it. Spoil that 
sneak’s scheme. It’s a twentieth - century 
revenge, dear. Strike at him through his 
pocket. He loves money. It is all he has. 
It’s better than killing him.” 

“We will. You're a jewel, Luce, to re- 
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“ How's the Arona account?” demanded 
Flome of his partner. 

He had been out in the back-country for 
four weeks, and was taking up the threads of 
his business anew ten minutes after his 
return. 

“We've sold nearly all,” replied Barney, 
proud of the operation, in his subdued way. 

“Tet’s see. There’s a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand shares in the company, 
and we held a hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand. How many have we put out ?” 

Barney took down a share sales ledger 
and ran his finger down the Arona account. 
Then he called out the items, and Flome 
wrote them as they were called. 

“Eleven thousand at average of £2; 
9,500 at average of 2%; 13,000, average 
2 5-16ths ; 3,475, average 
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2 15-16ths; 10,000, average 
2%; 11,120, average 
2 11-16ths ; 7,300, average 
3%; 22,000, average 2% ; 
9,000, average 314 ; 2,600, 
average 338 ; 14,250, aver- 
age 3144. That’s all on the 
ledger ; but we’ve sold a 
lot by cable. 

“Wait a minute! I’ll call 
the others down to you. 
They are cable advices—I 
don’t put ’em in the sales 
ledger till I get the sale 
notes.” 

“ All right ; call away.” 

“Eleven thousand five 
hundred, average 3%; 
6,225, average 3 11-16ths; 
8,470, average 334 ; 5,399, 
average 3 15-16ths; 4,850, 
average 4 1-32nd ; 12,200, 
average 4 1-16th; that’s all.” 

“Tt’s enough,” said Sol 
Flome, a new anxiety in his 
voice. “Count the sales.” 

He watched Barney in 
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**GOOD LUCK, DEAR! Do IT. 


member the name. And I can do Flome 


a good turn —the only man out there 
who trusts me, because I blushed and 
stammered when I asked for money, in- 
stead of laughing and walking away with 
it. And I’ve got the code words for 
‘Arona’ and ‘buyer,’ so nobody can 
benefit Lodge by tapping the cable. Get 
your hat on, dear, and we'll go out and 


send a cable now, and Flome will have it 
by breakfast-time. r 


SPOIL THAT SNEAK’S SCHEME.” 





dead silence and saw his 
pale skin flush and grow 
livid as Barney counted. Then the pale, red- 
bearded man looked across the table at the 
stern, fleshy man on the other side. 

They regarded each other for a moment, 
and then Flome demanded :— 

“ How many have we sold?” 

“ A hundred and sixty-one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty. Sol, I swear to 
you———” 

“Never mind — keep your - explanations. 
You’ve got me in a hole. Never mind how 





















we got into it now we're in it. Think of 
some way to get out. By now there are a 
hundred and seventy thousand sold by us 
and there are only a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand in existence. But who’s behind 
the buying? I don’t like it. Whoever heard 
of a market holding up its price to whole- 
sale unloading like this? Who’s behind it ? 
I want to know.” 

As if to answer him, a boy entered the 
office and handed him a telegram. 

“Who's ‘Spugnino,’ Barney?” he asked, 
all his mercurial gaiety returning to him. 
“ Look up the indicator.” 

“Spugnino is the chap who played the 
new confidence trick on you,” replied 
Barney, with some spitefulness, and feeling 
the smart of his terrible error eased by the 
indulgence in this “« guogue argument 

“Wheeler? What's he want? Can't ever 
know what an honest man’ll do—I’ve had no 
experience of ’em myself. Decode it, will 
you ?” 

Barney took the cable, looked at his code- 
book, and uttered an exclamation of surprise 
Then he wrote the decodation and handed it 
to Solomon Flome, who read this :— 

“ Apples Lodge Over Onions.” 

And, below the telegraphed words, Barney’s 
decodation : 

“ Arona ; Lodge over-buyer.” 

And now two wondering and half-frightened 
faces stared at each other over the table. 


“Ts it a fake, Sol?” 

“No; Wheeler’s straight. 
steal our code ?” 

“That day he got the hundred I saw him 
looking at the code-book.” 

“And you told him it was private, and 
made him remember what he’d 
remember. It was a good mistake, Barney.” 

‘** But he may be a tug of Lodge’s—trying 
to frighten us.” 

“No! By Aaron and Moses! I’ve got 
it. His wife said some rich bloke was chasing 


How did he 


seen I 


her—it was Lodge— I know his dirty, sneaking 
game ; and Wheeler’s dropped on him, and 


he’s with us.” 

“ Then, if Lodge is the buyer, we’re done, 
Sol ” ’ 

“We're not. Not 
Smoke and shut up. 
thousand. 

we Yes 


vet. Have a cigar. 
A hundred and seventy 

Have you got the share-register ?” 
here it is.” 


“Look ‘em up. Any shares in Lodge's 
name ?” 

“No. They're all in ours and our 
dummies except two thousand. They're 
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held by Mary Ann Smith, Old Broad Street 
House.” 

“ Lodge’s office. Miss Smith wears trousers. 
That’s Lodge’s dummy.” 

‘“* And there’s a parcel of fifteen hundred 
came in by the mail this moming from 
London for transfer.” 

“ Are they for Mary, too?” 

“Ves.” 

“Good old Mary Ann! 
game on Mary.” 

* How ?” 

“When’s the next mail out to London ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“When’s the next mail in?” 

“ Not for a week.” 

* Well, then, we'll hold a board meeting 
now and put through Mary Ann’s transfer for 
fifteen hundred.” 

“But they’re for Lodge. 
and gain time.” 

Barney, you can’t see further than your 
ponum, and that’s hooked, and you’ve got to 
look crooked at that, even. Time’s the only 
thing that can lick us! We're the board 
meeting. Mary Ann’s fifteen hundred go 
through for transfer now.” 

“ All right; but I can’t see what you're 
driving at.” 

“You will soon. Send 
transfer by to-morrow’s mail. 
London to sell on.” 

“Oh! You're mad.” 

“Wait a bit! We're the majority of the 
shareholders—you and me and the dummies, 
ain’t we?” 

“Yes ; but——” 

‘Well, day after to-morrow, after the 
mail’s gone—see—we put a little advertise- 
ment in the paper. We go to the editor at 
three in the morning, just when the paper’s 
going to print. We pay ’em big to drop out 
a bit of news and we get our little ‘ad.’ set 
in very small type, and we get it into a corner 
where nobody will see it unless he looks for it.” 

“ But what % 

“Steady on! 
do you think ?” 

“I’m at a dead end. I don’t know.” 

“Well, it'll say the Arona Gold Mines, 
Limited, want badly to increase their capital.” 

* What ?” 

“Ves; and that’s how we'll get the thirty 
days’ notice the law says you must have, 
without being interfered with by Mary Ann.” 

“ But the transfer-books ?” 

“They'll be open from the day after to- 
morrow till the day before the next mail 
comes in.” 


We'll 


raise the 


We must delay 


back Mary’s 
See? Cable 


What’s the advertisement, 
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“ That’s straining the law.” 

“Hang the law! ‘The law doesn’t want 
you to be straight; it only wants you to 
seem to be.” 

“ All right ; well—but will this help us?” 

“Mary Ann has caught us over-sold, hasn't 
she? She wants a hundred and seventy 
thousand shares, and there’s only a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand in the world. Well, 
oblige the lady. Give her a hundred and 
seventy thousand.” 

** But how can you explain the reason for 
the increase of capital ?” 

“This way. The Arona’s a good-positioned 


block, and she'll be a good deep mine one of 


these days. We want another fifty thousand 
working capital. We'll take ’em at a quid a 
share and put the money up.” 

“My bones! Sol, you’re a wonder! So 
we'll increase the capital to a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand shares, put up the fifty 
thousand, deliver the hundred and seventy to 
Lodge, and hold five.” 

“We won't! We'll increase to two hundred 
and fifty thousand, take all the new shares for 
putting up the fifty thousand, deliver two 
hundred thousand to Mary Ann, and keep 
the rest for a bit.” 

“Deliver two hundred! But we've only 
sold a hundred and seventy.” 

“ But we're going to sell another thirty thou- 
sand before this busts. Get the cable to work.” 

Barney sat back 
and gasped his 
adoration. Flome 
feigned not to no- 
tice it, but the effect 
of the admiration 
was apparent in his 
but half - controlled 
voice, for he dearly 
loved praise. 

“This ought to 
smash Lodge, but 
it'll smash others. 
He’s not in it alone. 
He’s not big enough 
for a thing like this. 
And he must think 
we're stronger than 
we are, or he 
wouldn’t have given 
us this rope. He 
waited too long, and 
now we’ll squash 
him.” 

“ And what about 
W heeler e” 

“Put him down 

Vol. xxx.—g. 





“ THINKING—EVERY THOUGHT FULL OF MURDER.” 


for ten thousand of the new stock at the price 
they'll cost us and wire him to sell now.” 

Barney was ready with arguments against 
the giving of a call of ten thousand shares to 
a pauper. One thousand was ample, and 
five hundred ought to be satisfactory ; but 
Flome had his way, as usual. 

So cables went to Flome’s many London 
brokers—he did not make a thing a secret 
by trusting it to one man—to sell Aronas 
again and yet again, and to Wheeler this :— 

“ Yourself immediately Spinach Apples 
Perks.” 

It astounded him, but he knew a letter 
would follow, and he marked the “imme- 
diately” and, trusting Flome absolutely, he 
searched the Directory and found that Perks 
and Co. were brokers. Then he took his 
courage in both hands and interviewed Perks 
and Co., and Perks and Co. told him that 
Flome had cabled a recommendation, and 
they sold ten thousand Aronas on account of 
Wheeler at 374—the market having weakened. 

Lodge grew a little uneasy ; shares seemed 
to be coming forward very readily, but 
arithmetic cheered him. By no _ possible 
means can one hundred and _ twenty-five 
supply one hundred and eighty. 

A fortnight later he received a cable from 
his agent in Johannesburg: “ Arona capital 
doubled. Presume you know.” 

He scouted it, and the cables that suc- 
ceeded it. But the 
next week brought 
confirmation in a 
small - typed and 
obscure adver- 
tisement in the 
Goldfields Courier 
of three weeks 
before. 

All that day men 

great and import- 
ant City men— 
visited Lodge’s office 
and called him 
various kinds of 
idiot ; and that even- 
ing found him still 
sitting in the room 
overlooking Worm- 
wood Street, black 
and impotent rage 
shaking him; an 
almost ruined man, 
staring at the dark- 
ness, thinking— 
every thought full 
of murder. 
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The Chronicles of the Strand Club.—No. 1. 


We feel sure the many readers of Tu& STRAND MAGAZINE will welcome a new feature—the Chronicles of 
the Strand Club. By one of the rules of this interesting organization—which is, by the way, mainly composed 


of the literary and artistic contributors to THE STRAND 
Although commonly the story precedes the picture, yet 


for the edification of the monthly gatherings. 


each member must furnish either a story or a picture 


sometimes, as we shall see, the process is reversed, and the picture precedes the story. 


}DOPTING the language of 
Pickwick, we may say that 
“the first ray of light which 
illumines the gloom, and con- 
verts into a dazzling brilliancy 
that obscurity in which the 
earlier history of the public career of the 
immortal Strand Club is involved,” takes 
the form of a legal anecdote in which an 
author, an artist, and two famous lawyers are 
involved. At the outset rumour has it that 
the Strand Club was avowedly and exclu- 
sively an artists’ club. It met in quite 
an unpretentious way at a rendezvous situate 
somewhere or other in that illustrious 
thoroughfare which begins near the church 
of St. Clement Dane’s and ends at Charing 
Cross. ‘There was nothing in the constitu- 
tion, by - laws, rules, 
or regulations which 
suggested the possible 
intrusion of _ literary 
characters, and various 
legends are afloat as 
to the way the barrier 
was broken down ; by 
far the most plausible 
appears to be this. 
One evening a well- 
known artist —it may 
have been Mr. Phil May, 
or Mr. Raven - Hill, 
or Mr. Gould, or Mr. 
Furniss was called 
upon, in accordance 
with the established 
custom of the club, for 











pletely obstructed my view of the proceedings.” 
Whereupon he went up to the drawing- board 
on the easel, and in a few minutes produced 
the first of the sketches given below. 

There was naturally some applause, for 
the sketch was amusing and the members 
extremely sympathetic. Encouraged by this, 
our artist continued :— 

“I will now endeavour to delineate the 
back of the barrister who obstructed my 
view for the remainder of the day’s proceed- 
ings.” And he then added the accompany- 
ing figure. 

He had no sooner finished than a member 
arose and said: “Haven’t you any story to 
fit that picture ?” 

“Sorry ; none whatever. 
it the ‘long and short of the law. 

“Well,” returned the other, 
“it’s a most extraordinary thing, 
but I have a friend here — by 
special courtesy of the club— 
who has just told me a story 


You might call 


>” 








a story, to be illustrated MR. F. C. GOULD'S LIGHTNING ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE TWO BARRISTERS. 


on the spot by himself 

also according to a peculiar custom of the 
club. He had to confess, amidst loud cries 
of “Shame!” and “ Resign!” (it is said the 
disturbance was occasioned by certain Irish 
members), that for the life of him he couldn’t 
remember any story. 

“I’ve been all day at the Law Courts,” 
said he, “making sketches for my next pic- 
ture, ‘The Jocular Jury, or Six Men in a 
Row,’ and, although I’m dead tired, gentle- 
men, I'll tell you what [ll do. I'll draw you 
a life-like picture of the back of the counsel 
who, for four hours and three-quarters, com- 


which fits that picture exactly. It’s really 
most extraordinary.” 

“ Bravo!” “Platform!” ‘“ Speech ! ” 
“ Let’s hear the story,” cried the members of 
the Strand Sketch Club ; and so, blushing and 
reluctant, the visitor was led forward, and 
instantly recognised as a well-known author, 
whom we will here describe as Garry. 

Garry (taking up his place in close 
proximity to the above lightning sketch) : 
Gentlemen, I think I may say that the chief 
merit of my—ah—little tale lies in its appli- 
cation (waves a stout briar pipe towards 
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sketch). You all know, I dare say, that Sir 
Edward Clarke and Sir Edward Carson are 
leading lights of the Bar. One stands five 
feet two in his brown boots and gaiters ; 
the other six feet three in red silk socks. 
On the occasion I am going to tell you 
about they were arguing, as opposing counsel, 
an ecclesiastical case, when Carson, tower- 
ing above his oppo- 
nent, said, with some 
sarcasm : 

“Of course, my 
learned friend here is 
omniscient in such 
matters. As every- 
body knows, he was 
originally intended for 
the Church.” 

Sir Edward Clarke 
sprang to his feet, 

“TI do not know, 
m’lud ; Iam not aware 
whether my lofty friend 
here was or was not / 
originally intended for 
the Church, but I 
think you will agree 
with me, m’lud, that he 
was much better fitted 


our artists are as occult as William Blake 
and as esoteric as Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
None of their pictures speak for themselves, 
or but very rarely, as will be shown later.) 
Here is Mr. Pearse’s drawing. He has, you 
see, offered a presentment of a weary but 








for the steeple !” 

Nothing could have 
been more pat (no 
allusion being here intended to the nationality 
of both K.C.’s), and, the laughter having 
subsided, a motion was duly put, seconded, 
and carried, that in virtue of his exploit 
Garry should be, any rules and_ by-laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding, elected a 
member of the club. That was the beginning, 
and now, a proper test having been imposed, 
there are amongst the fifty almost as many 
“literary” as “pictorial” members, and the 
labour of amusing one another at the 
monthly meetings is agreeably divided. 
Sometimes an author is called upon to pro- 
vide, impromptu, a story for a sketch, like- 
wise impromptu. At other times a Strand 
artist has to illustrate, on the spur of the 
moment, an author’s anecdote. In either 
case the contest is amusing enough, and the 
roars of laughter which greet the failures are 
almost as great as those which reward the suc- 
cesses. But let us introduce the reader to one 
of the evenings of the Strand Sketch Club. 

The Chairman (watch in hand): I call 
upon Mr. Aifred Pearse for a sketch and 
Mr. J. J. Johns for an explanation. 

(Ihat,-by the way, is the peculiar humour 
of our club; it is always assumed that all 


MR. ALFRED PEARSE’S DRAWING WHICH GAVE RISE TO THE STORY OF THE DAIRYMAN- 
ORGAN-GRIN DER. 


muscular organ-grinder, grinding away on the 
pavement his instrument of torture. It is a 
good character-study, especially when it is 
considered in how brief a time it was executed. 
Of course, we were all anxious to see how our 
humorist, Johns, acquitted himself on this 
occasion. It was a trying moment. 

Johns : Gentlemen, you see before you a 
middle-aged organ-grinder, blind and likewise 
deaf and dumb. (Cries of “Oh, oh!”) This 
afflicted organ-grinder once took up his stand 
—or, more properly, his sit-down — in a 
certain country town. Here his absolutely 
futile musical efforts excited the indignation 
of a stingy old agriculturist who thought the 
man was strong enough to work for a living. 
An idea struck him. He lay in wait for the 
poor, blind, and deaf and dumb organ- 
grinder, helped him to his accustomed pitch, 
and on the way substituted a churn for 
the barrel-organ. ‘The poor musician then 
ground out four pounds of excellent butter 
instead of “ Maisie is a daisy”; the farmer 
came and put twopence in his saucer and 
kindly helped him a few steps on his way 
home again. It is a touching instance of 
mutual human helpfulness. 
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Sime: Does anybody 
know a good story of a 
landlady ? 

The Chairman: Yes, you 
do. If you don’t, you must 
invent one on the _ spot. 
(Calls of “Sime! Sime ! ”) 

Whereupon one of our 
most humorous members 
approached the easel, and 
with a piece of black chalk 
produced the following 
drawing. When he _ had 
finished he undertook to 
explain it to the Club in, 
as he said, the landlady’s 
own words. “This, sir, is 
the bath —a nice bath— 
which, if ever you should 
think o’ usin’, I dessay we 
could find another place for 
the coals.” The laughter 
that greeted the story and 
the picture made the rafters 
of the building rock. 

Mr. Harry Furniss, being 
called upon, strode to the 
easel and in an incredibly 
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MR. HAKRY FURNISS'S SKETCH WHICH SUGGESTED THE TALE OF THE 
BLUNDERING COLONEL. 


shown above. 


short space of time produced the sketch 

It looked easy enough to fit 

, a story or repartee to such a picture, but 

Mullins, who was called upon, did not find 
it at all easy. 


“Tf you had drawn something 


MR. SIME’S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN NARRATIVE OF THE OBLIGING LANDLADY. 


“But it must be funny,” pro- 
tested the Chairman; “don’t you 
see the girl laughing ?” 

Furniss: That is not laughter. 


| funny——” he began. 


It is surprise, astonish- 
ment, embarrassment. 
Mullins : Oh, of course, 
if you put it that way. But, 
then, women, some women, 
would look just that way 
if anybody told them a 
really funny joke. How- 
ever, I just remember 
something that will fit that 
work of art. At a concert 
one evening a short-sighted 
colonel I know turned to 
his fair neighbour and said, 
“T do admire your hus- 
band’s singing so much.” 
“That isn’t my husband,” 
she cried ; “it’s my papa.” 
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“Indeed ! How stupid of me! But he really 
does look much too young to be your father !” 

Emberton: That reminds me of a good- 
looking painter who got a commission to 
paint the portrait of a rich City magnate. 
He improvised a studio down at his country 
place in Kent and spent about a couple of 
months on the job. One day he said to the 
purse-proud Moneybags, “I think your 
countenance, sir, most mobile. Is there any 
particular expression you would like to wear 
in this picture ? ” 





MR. JOHN HASSALLS ILLUSTRATI 


“Well, since you ask it, there is. 
ticularly want a certain expression. 
way, have you met my daughter?” 

a tg replied the artist. 

“A charming girl, eh ?” 

“ Very.” 

“T’m glad you think so. I’ve spent a lot 
of money on that girl. Well, supposing you 
came to me and asked my consent to marry 
her.” j 

“Oh!” cried the painter. 

The magnate smiled. “ Perhaps you don’t 
quite follow me. At all events, the expression 
I want to wear in that picture is the ex- 
pression-you would see on my face on such 
It is the only illustration I can 


I par- 
By the 


an occasion. 





THE STORY 


think of—a sort of combination of disgust, 
stand-offishness, anger, and you-can’t-come-it- 
over-me-my-boy look. You see, I desire to 
place this portrait in the ante-room of my 
City offices to scare away money-seekers, and 
it occurred to me——” 

“T see,” said the artist. “TI will try and 
realize your idea. Perhaps you can help me. 
Can you oblige me with a sample of one of 
these expressions ?” 

The magnate beamed. 
I’m much too good-natured to-day. 


“No, young man ; 
I’ve 








Oo} THE ENTERPRISING PAINTER, 


just floated two companies at half a million 
each.” 

“No matter. Maybe 7 can help you. As 
a matter of fact, Sir Jabez, I fell in love with 
your daughter at first sight. I asked her to 
marry me, consented, and we were 
married at a registry office yesterday.” 

And as the millionaire struggled with his 
feelings, the painter added :— 

“Ah, thanks; might I ask you to keep 
that expression as long as possible? The 
picture is bound to be a success.” 

Mr. Hassall thereupon illustrated the 
story, causing much additional laughter by 
introducing a fellow-member, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, as the artist-hero. 


she 
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MR. J. A. SHEPHERD'S ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE HORSE AND THE JOCULAR TRAMP. 


A clever fellow - artist, Mr. 
Shepherd, next drew a couple of 
sketches which told the little 
joke of the horse and the jocular 
tramp so explicitly that explana- 
tion really became superfluous. 

Lomack : Did I ever tell you 
the story of the uncanny fur 
coat? No? Well, one day in 
the Alps a friend of mine met 
an acquaintance in a peculiar 
fur coat. “Good gracious!” he 
cried ; “what an extraordinary 
fur coat, Brown! What animal 
do you call it?” 

“Just plain bear. I tracked 
it myself.” 

“ But what makes it stand on 
end like that ?” 

“We must be near a preci- 
pice. The instinct is strong even 





MR. WALLIS MILLS’S ILLUs- 
TRATION OF THE ANECDOTE 
OF THE FAMOUS PIANIST. 
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MR. D. B. WATERS’S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN THE STORY OF THE FUR COAT. 
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the success of the 
evening, and im- 
mediately all eyes 
were fastened 
upon him. There 
arose vociferous 
calls for “ Max! 
Max!” 

With a deep 
gravity befitting 
his years Mr. 
Max Beerbohm 
bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. 

“T have no 
story,” he said, 
“only an object- 
lesson. All the 
members of the 
Strand Club, this 
great and worthy 
institution which 
is doing so much 
to add to the 
gaiety of nations, 
are at liberty to 
interpret it.” 


in death. The bear saw me coming. It And he proceeded in a dozen strokes to 
turned round to escape and found a preci- expose to the world the seductive smile of 
pice. Then it died of fright. I admit Mr. Bernard Shaw in the inimitable apologue 
it’s a trifle awkward, old chap, but it’s saved of Mr. Bernard Shaw and John Bull. 





of times when 
I’ve tried to 
cross Piccadilly 
in the road - re- 
pairing season.” 

While the 
story was still in 
progress Mr. 
D. B. Waters 
was adroitly 
covering the 
sheet of  cart- 
ridge - paper on 
the easel, and in 
little more than 
five minutes 
: the drawing re- 
produced above 
was coniplete. 

At this stage 
of the proceed- 
ings there was 
only one mem- 
ber remaining 
who had not 
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MR. MAX BEERBOHM'’S OBJECT-LESSON—JOHN BULL AND MR. BERNARD SHAW. 
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Some Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 


By E. C&. SoMERVILLE 


AND MARTIN Ross. 


III. — A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


T has not often been my lot to 

be associated with a being of 
so profound and rooted a 
pessimism as Michael Leary, 
huntsman and kennelman to 
Mr. Flurry Knox’s Foxhounds. 
His attitude was that of the one and only 
righteous man in a perfidious and dissolute 
world ;_ with, perhaps, the exception of 
Flurry Knox, he believed in no one save 
himself. I was thoroughly aware of my 
inadequacy as deputy-master, and cherished 
only a hope that Michael might look upon 
me as a kind of Parsifal, a fool, perhaps, yet 
at least a “ blameless fool” ; but during my 
time of office there were many distressing 
moments in which I was made to feel not 
only incapable but culpable. 

Michael was small, sandy, green-eyed, 
freckled, and, I believe, considerably junior 
to myself; he neither drank nor smoked, 
and he had a blistering tongue ; I have never 
tried more sincerely to earn anyone’s good 
opinion. 

It was a pleasant afternoon towards the 
middle of December, and I was paying my 
customary Sunday visit to the kennels to see 
the hounds fed. What Michael called “the 
throch ” was nearly empty; the greedier of 
the hounds were flitting from place to place 
in the line, in 
the undying ; 
belief that 
others were 
better off than 
they. I was 
studying the 
row of parti- 
coloured backs, 
and trying for 
the fiftieth time 
to fit each with 
its name, when 
I was aware of 
a most respect- 
able face, with 
grey whiskers, 
regarding me 
from between 
the bars of the 
kennel door. 

With an : 
effort not in- = 
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ferior to that ‘* VE HAVE THEM IN GREAT FORM, 





with which I had just discriminated between 
Guardsman and General, I recognised my 
visitor as Mr. Jeremiah Flynn, a farmer and 
a cattle-dealer on a large scale, with whom 
I had occasionally done business in a humble 
way. He was a District Councillor and a man 
of substance. He lived twenty miles away, 
at a place on the coast called Knockeenbwee, 
in a flat-faced, rambling house of the usual 
type of hideousness. Once, when an unkind 
fate had sent me to that region, I had heard 
the incongruous tinkle of a piano proceeding 
from Mr. Flynn’s mansion as I drove past, 
fighting an umbrella against the wet wind that 
swept in from the Atlantic. 

“IT beg your pardon, Major Yeates,” began 
Mr. Flynn, with an agreeable smile, which I 
saw in sections between the bars ; “I had a 
little business over this side of the country, 
and I took the liberty of taking a stroll 
around to the kennels to see the hounds.” 

I made haste to extend the hospitality of 
the feeding-yard to my visitor, who accepted 
it with equal alacrity, and went on to remark 
that it was wonderful weather for the time of 
year. Having obeyed this primary instinct of 
mankind, Mr. Flynn embarked upon large, 
yet able, compliments on the appearance of 
the hounds. His manners were excellent ; 
sufficiently robust to accord with his grey 
frieze coat and 
flat-topped felt 
hat, and with 
just the extra 
touch of defer- 
ence that ex- 
pressed his 
respect for my 
high qualities 
and position. 

‘*Ye have 
them in great 
form, Michael,” 
he remarked, 
surveying the 
hounds’ bloated 
sides with a 
knowledgeable 
eye; “and, 
upon me word, 
there's our own 
poor Playboy, 
and a fine dog 
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“ He is, and a fine dog to hunt rabbits,” 
said Michael, without a relaxation of his 
drab countenance. 

“TI dare say, Major, you didn’t know that it 
was in my place that fellow was rared ?” con- 
tinued Mr. Flynn. 

Owing to his providentially distinctive 
colouring of lemon and white, Playboy was 
one of the hounds about whose identity I 
was never in doubt. I was able to bestow a 
suitable glance upon him, and to recall the 
fact of his having come from a trencher-fed 
pack, of which Mr. Flynn was the ruling 
spirit, kept by the farmers in the wildernesses 
beyond and around Knockeenbwee. 

“Ah! Mr. Knox was too smart for us over 
that hound,” pursued Mr. Flynn, pleasantly ; 
“there was a small difference between him 
self and meself in a matter of a few heifers I 
was buying off him—a trifle of fifteen 
shillings it was, I believe——” 

“ Five-and-thirty,” said Michael to the 
lash of his thong, in which he was making a 
knot. 

‘**____and I had to give him the pup be- 
fore we could come to terms,” ended my 
visitor. 

Whether at fifteen or thirty-five shillings, 
Playboy had been a cheap hound. Brief, 
and chiefly ornamental, as my term of office 
had been, I had learned to know his voice in 
covert, and had learned also to act upon it 
in moments of solitary and helpless ignorance 
as to what was happening. This, however, 
was not the moment to sing his praises ; I 
preserved a careful silence. 

“T rared himself and his sister,” said Mr. 
Flynn, patting Playboy heavily ; “but the 
sister died on me. I think ’twas from all she 
fretted after the brother when he went, and 
‘twas a pity. Those two had the old Irish 
breed in them; sure you’d know it by the 
colour, and there’s no more of them now in 
the country only the mother, and she had a 
right to be shot this long time.” 

“Come, hounds,” said Michael, interrupt- 
ing this rhapsody ; “ open the door, Bat.” 

The pack swept out of the feeding-yard; 
and were away on their wonted constitutional 
in half a minute. 

“Grand training, grand training!” said 
Mr. Flynn, admiringly ; “ they’re a credit to 
you, Major! It’s impossible to have hounds 

ny way disciplined running wild through the 

country the way our little pack is. Indeed, 
it Came into my mind on the way here to try 
ould I coax you to come over and give us 
a day’s hunting. We're destroyed with foxes 

such marauding I never saw! As for 
Vol. xxx.—10. 
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turkeys and fowl, they’re tired of them, and 
it’s my lambs they'll be after next !” 


The moment of large and _ general 
acquiescence in Mr. Flynn’s proposal nar- 
rowed itself by imperceptible degrees to 
the moment, not properly realized till it 
arrived, the horrid moment of getting up at 
a quarter to seven on a December morn- 
ing, in order to catch the early train for 
Knockeenbwee. 

In the belief that I was acting in the 
interest of sport I had announced at the 
last meet that there was to be a by-day at 
Knockeenbwee. To say that the fact was 
received without enthusiasm is to put it 
mildly. I was assured by one authority that 
I should have to hunt the hounds from a 
steam-launch ; another, more sympathetic, 
promised a drag, but tempered the encourage- 
ment by saying that the walls there were all 
made of slates, and that by the end of the 
run the skin would be hanging off the horses’ 
legs like the skins of bananas. Nothing 
short of a heart-to-heart appeal to my whip, 
Dr. Jerome Hickey, induced him to promise 
his support. Michael, from first to last, 
remained an impenetrable thunder-cloud. 
The die, however, was cast, and the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Flynn accepted. The eve of 
the by-day arrived, and the thunder-cloud 
and the hounds were sent on by road to 
Knockeenbwee, accompanied by my ancient 
ally Slipper, who led my mare and rode 
Philippa’s pony, commandeered for the 
occasion. 

Next morning at 9.45 the train stopped 
by signal at the flag-station of Moyny, 
a cheerless strip of platform, from which 
a dead - straight road retreated to infinity 
across a bog. An outside-car was being 
backed hard into the wall of the road by 
a long, scared rag of a chestnut horse as 
Dr. Hickey and I emerged from the station, 
and its driver was composing its anxieties as 
to the nature of trains by beating it in the 
face with his whip: This, we were informed, 
was Mr. Flynn’s equipage, and, at a favourable 
moment in the conflict, Dr. Hickey and I 
mounted it. 

“It’s seldom the thrain stands here,” said 
the driver, apologetically, as we started at a 
strong canter, “and this one’s very frightful 
always.” 

The bog ditches fleeted by at some twelve 
miles an hour ; they were the softest, blackest, 
and deepest that I have ever seen, and I 
thanked Heaven that I was not in my red 
coat. 
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met the Miss 


“I suppose you never a 
ickey to me 


Flynns ?” murmured Dr. 
across the well of the car. 

I replied in the negative. 

“ Oh, they’re very grand,” went on my com- 
panion, with a wary eye on the humped 
back of the driver. “I believe they never 
put their foot outside the door unless they're 
going to Paris. Their father told me last 
week that lords in the streets of Cork were 
asking who they were.” 

“ I suppose that was on their way to Paris?” 
I suggested. 

“Tt was not,” said the driver, with stun- 
ning unexpectedness; “’twas when they 
went up on th’ excursion last month for to 
have their teeth pulled. 
Gwout o’ that!” This 
to the horse, who had 
shied heavily at a goat. 

Dr. Hickey and I sank 
into a stricken silence, 
five minutes of which, at 
the pace we were travel- 
ling, sufficed to bring us 
to a little plantaty 4, 
shorn and bent by the 
Atlantic wind, low white- 
washed walls, an econo- 
mical sweep of gravel, 
and an entrance-gate con- 
structed to fit an outside- 
car to an inch’ From 
the moment that these 
came within the range of 
vision the driver beat the 
horse with the handle of 
his whip, a prelude, as 
we discovered, to the fact 
that a minor gate, obvi- 
ously and invitingly lead- 
ing to the yard, lolled 
open on one hinge atthe 
outset of the plantation. iid 
There was a brief dis- ; 
sension, followed by a 
hand-galloptothemore + 
fitting entrance ; that we should find it too fit- 
ting was a foregone conclusion, and Dr. Hickey 
whirled his legs on to the seat at the moment 
when impact between his side of the car and 
the gate-post became inevitable. The bang 
that followed was a hearty one, and the driver 
transmitted it to me in great perfection with 
his elbow as he lurched on to me ; there was 
a second and a hollower bang as the well of 
the car, detached by the shock, dropped 
on to the axle and turned over, flinging 
from it in its somersault a harlequinade 
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assortment of herrings, loaves of bread, 
and a bandbox. It was, I think, a loaf 
of bread that hit the horse on the hocks, 
but, under all the circumstances, even a 
herring would have been ample excuse for 
the two sledge-hammer kicks which he 
instantly administered to the footboard. 
While the car still hung in the gateway a 
donkey with a boy sitting on the far end of 
its back was suddenly mingled with the 
episode. The boy was off the donkey’s back 
and the driver was off mine at apparently one 
and the same moment, and the car was some- 
how backed off the pillar. As we scraped 
through the boy said something to the driver 
in a brogue that was a shade more sophisti- 





““WHILE THE CAR STILL HUNG IN THE GATEWAY A DONKEY WITH A BOY SITTING ON 
THE FAR END OF ITS BACK WAS SUDDENLY MINGLED WITH THE EPISODE.” 


cated than the peasant tune. It seemed to 
me to convey the facts that Miss Lynie was 
waiting for her hat, and that Maggie Kane 
was dancing mad for soft sugar. We pro- 
ceeded to the house, leaving the ground 
strewn with what appeared to be the 
elemental stage of a picnic. 

“I suppose you’re getting him into form 
for the hunt, Eugene?” said Dr. Hickey, as 
the lathered and panting chestnut came to a 
stand some ten yards beyond the hall door. 

“Well, indeed, we thought it no harm to 
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loosen him under the car before Master Eddy 
went riding him,” replied Eugene; “and, 
begannies, I’m not done with him yet. I have 
to be before the masther ai the next thrain.” 

He shed us and our belongings on the 
steps and drove away at a gallop. 

The meet had been arranged for half-past 
eleven ; it was half-past 
ten when Dr. Hickey 
and I were incarce- 
rated in a dungeon-cold 
drawing-room by a 
breathless being in 
tennis shoes, with her 
hair down her back— 
doubtless Maggie Kane, 
hot from the war-dance 
inducd by the lack 
of soft sugar. She 
told us in a gusty whis- 
per that the masther 
would be in shortly 
and the ladies was 
coming down, and 
left us to meditate 
upon our surround- 
ings. ~ “A DIVEKSION WAS 

A cascade of white 
paper flowed glacially 
from the chimney to the fender; the gloom 
was Cimmerian and unalterable, owing to the 
fact that the blind was breken ; the cold of 
a never-occupied room ate into our vitals. 
Footsteps pounded overhead and crept in 
the hall. The house was obviously full of 
people, but no one came near us. Had it 
not been for my companion’s biographical 
comments on the photographs with which 
the room was decked—all of them, it 
appeared, suitors of the Misses Flynn—I 
think I should have walked back to the 
station. At eleven o’clock the hurrying feet 
overhead were stilled, there was a rustling 
in the hall as of a stage storm, and the 
daughters of the house made their entry, 
wonderfully attired in picture-hats and in 
gowns suggestive of a theatre or a tropical 
garden-party. As I viewed the miracles of 
hair-dressing, black as the raven’s wing, the 
necklaces, the bracelets, and the lavish top- 
dressing of powder, I wildly wondered if 
Dr. Hickey and I should not have been in 
even'ng clothes. 

We fell to a laboured conversation, con 
cucted upon the highest social plane. The 
young ladies rolled their black eyes under 
arched eyebrows, and in almost unimpeach- 
able English accents supposed I found 
Ireland very dull. They asked me if I often 
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went to the London opera. They declared 
that when at home music was their only 
resource, and made such pointed reference 
to their Italian duets that I found myself 
trembling on the verge of asking them to 
sing. Dr. Hickey, under whose wing I 
had proposed to shelter myself, remained 
sardonically aloof. A 
diversion was presently 
created by the entrance, 
at racing speed, of 
Maggie Kane, bearing 
a trayful of burning 
sods of turf; the cas- 
cade was torn from the 
chimney, and the tray 
was emptied into the 
grate. Blinding smoke 
filled the room, and 
Maggie Kane mur- 
mured an imprecation 
upon ‘‘jackdahs,” 
their nests, and all 
their works. 

The moment seemed 
propitious for escape ; 
I looked at my watch, 
and said that if they 
would kindly tell me 
the way to the yard I would go round and 
see about things. 

The arched eyebrows went up a shade 
higher ; the Misses Flynn said they feared 
they hardly knew the way to the stables. 

Dr. Hickey rose. “ Indeed, it isn’t easy to 
find them,” he said, “but I dare say the 
Major and myself will be able to make them 
out.” 

When we got outside he looked down his 
long nose at me. “Stables, indeed!” he 
said. “I hate that dirty little boasting !” 

Mr. Flynn’s yard certainly did not at the 
first glance betray the presence of stables. 
It consisted of an indeterminate assembly of 
huts, with a long corrugated-iron shed stand- 
ing gauntly in the midst ; swamp of varying 
depths and shades occupied the intervals. 
From the shed proceeded the lamentable 
and indignant clamours of the hounds ; 
against its door leaned Michael, in his 
red coat, enacting his accustomed ré/ of a 
righteous man constrained to have his habi- 
tation in the tents of Kedar. A reverential 
knot of boys admired him from the wall of a 
neighbouring pigsty ; countrymen of all ages, 
each armed with a stick and shadowed by a 
cur more or less resembling a foxhound, 
stood about, dispassionately, in the swamp ; 
two or three dejected horses were nibbling, 


CREATED BY THE 
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unattended, at a hayrick. Of our host there 
was no sign. 

At the door of the largest hut Slipper was 
standing. 

“Come in and see the mare, Major,” he 
called to me in his bantam cock voice as I 
approached. “Last night when we got in 
she was clean dead altogether, but this morn- 
ing when I was giving the feed to the pony 
she retched out her neck and met her 
teeth in me poll. Oh, she’s in great heart 
now!” 

In confirmation of this statement a 
shrewish squeal from Lady Jane proceeded 
from the interior. 

“Sure I slep’ in the straw last night with 
herself and the pony. She'd have ate him 
this morning only for me!” 

The record of his devotion was here inter- 
rupted by a tremendous rattling in the farm 
lane ; it heralded the entrance of Mr. Flynn 
on his outside-car, drawn at full gallop by 
the young chestnut horse. 

“ Oh, look at me, Major, how late I am!” 
shouted Mr. Flynn, jovially, as he scrambled 
off the car; “I declare you could light a 
candle at me eye with the shame that’s in it, 
as they say. I was back in Curranhilty last 
night buying stock, and this was the first train 
I could get. Well, well, the day’s long and 
drink’s plenty !” 

He bundled into a darksome hole, and 
emerged with a pair of dirty spurs and a 
malacca crop as heavy as a spade-handle. 
“Michael! Did they tell you we have a 
fox for you in the hill north?” 

“T wasn’t speaking to any of them,” replied 
Michael, coldly. 

“Well, your hounds will be speaking to 
him soon. Here, hurry, boys ; pull out the 
horses |!” 

His eye fell on the chestnut, upon whose 
reeking back Eugene was cramming a saddle, 
while the boy who had met us at the entrance- 
gate was proffering to it a tin basin full of 
oats. 

“What are you doing with the young 
horse?” he roared. 

“T thought Master Eddy would ride him, 
sir,” replied Eugene. 

“Weil, he will not,” said Mr. Flynn, con- 
clusively ; “ the horse has enough work done, 
and let you walk him about easy till he’s cool. 
You can folly the hunt then.” 

Two more crestfallen countenances than 
those of the young gentlemen he addressed it 
has seldom been my lot to see. The saddle 
was slowly removed. Master Eddy, red up 


to the roots of his black hair, retired silently 


with his basin of oats into the stable, 
behind Slipper. Even had I not seen his 
cuff go to his eyes I should have realized 
that life would probably never hold for him a 
bitterer moment. 

The hounds were already surging out of 
the yard with a following wave composed of 
every living thing in sight. As I took Lady 
Jane from the hand of Slipper, Philippa’s 
pony gave a snort. Some touch of Philippa’s 
criminal weakness for boys assailed me. 

“That boy can ride the pony if he likes,” 
I said to Slipper. 

I followed the hounds and their cortege 
down a deep and filthy lane. Mr. Flynn 
was just in front of me on a broad-beamed 
white horse with string-halt ; three or four of 
the trencher-fed aliens slunk at his heels, the 
mouth of a dingy horn protruded from his 
coat - pocket. I trembled in spirit as I 
thought of Michael. 

We were out at length into large and furzy 
spaces that slanted steeply to the cliffs, and, 
like smuts streaming out of a chimney, the 
followers of the hunt belched from the lane 
and spread themselves over the pale green 
slopes. From this point the proceedings 
became merged in total incoherence. Accom- 
panied, as it seemed, by the whole popula- 
tion of the district, we moved ex masse along 
the top of the cliffs, while hounds, curs, and 
boys strove and scrambled below us, over 
rocks and along ledges which, one might 
have thought, would have tried the head of a 
seagull. Two successive bursts of yelling 
notified the capture and slaughter of two 
rabbits ; in the first hour and a half I can 
recall no other achievement. 

It was, however, evident that hunting, in 
its stricter sense, was looked on as a mere 
species of side-show by the great majority of 
the field ; the cream of the entertainment was 
found in the negotiation of such jumps as 
fell to the lot of the riders. These were 
neither numerous nor formidable, but the 
storm of cheers that accompanied each per- 
formance would have dignified the win ofa 
Grand National favourite. 

To Master Eddy, on Philippa’s pony, it 
was apparent that the birthday of his life had 
come. Attended by Slipper and a howling 
company of boon companions, he and the 
pony played a glorified game of pitch and 
toss, in which, as it seemed to me, heads 
never turned up. It certainly was an adverse 
circumstance that the pony’s mane had, the 
day before, been hogged to the bone, so that 
at critical moments the rider slid, unchecked, 
from saddle to ears; but the boon com- 
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panions, who themselves jumped like ante- 
lopes, stride for stride with the pony, replaced 
him unfailingly, with timely snatches at 
whatever portion of his frame first offered 
itself. 

Music even was not wanting to our pro- 
gress. A lame fiddler on a donkey followed 
in our wake, filling Michael’s cup of humilia- 
tion to the brim by playing jigs during our 
frequent moments of inaction. The sun 
pushed its way out of the grey sky, the sea 
was grey, with a broad and flashing highway 
to the horizon, a frayed edge of foam tracked 
the broken coast-line, seagulls screamed and 
swooped, and the grass on the cliff summits 
was wondrous green. Old Flynn on his 
white horse moving along the verge, and 
bleating shrilly upon his 


tions. Fifty or sixty yards higher up my eye 
lighted on something that might have been a 
rusty can or a wisp of bracken lying on the 
sunny side of a bank. As I looked it moved 
and slid away over the top of a bank. A 
yell, followed by a frenzied tootling on Mr. 
Flynn’s ancient horn, told that he had seen it 
too, and, in a Bedlam of shrieks, chaos was 
upon us. Through an inexplicable huddle of 
foot-people the hounds came bursting up 
from the cliffs, fighting every foot of ground 
with the country boys, yelping with the con- 
tagion of excitement; they broke through 
and went screaming up the hill to old 
Terrible, who was announcing her find in 
deep and continuous notes. 

How Lady Jane got over the first bank 





horn to the hounds below, 
became idyllic. I believe 
that I ought to have been 
in a towering passion, and 
should have swept the 
hounds home in a flood 
of blasphemy ; as a matter 
of fact, I enjoyed myself. 
Even Dr. Hickey  ad- 
mitted that it was as plea- 
sant a day for smoking 
cigarettes as he had ever 
experienced. 

It must have been 
nearly three o’clock when 
one of Mr. Flynn’s hounds, 
a venerable lady of lemon 
and white complexion, 
poked her lean head 
through the furze bushes 
at the top of the cliff and 
came up on to the level 
ground. he; 

“That’s old Terrible, 
Playboy’s mother,” re- 
marked Dr. Hickey, “and a great stamp of 
an old hound too, but she can’t run up now. 
Flynn tells me when she’s beat out she'll sit 
down and yow! on the line, she’s that fond 
of the smell.” 

Meantime Terrible was becoming busier 
and looking younger every moment, as she 
zigzagged up and across the trampled field 
towards the hillside. Dr. Hickey paused in 
the lighting of what must have been his tenth 
cigarette. 

“If we were in a Christian country,” he 
said, “you’d say she had a line.” 

Old Flynn came pounding up on his white 
horse, and rode slowly up the hill behind 
lerrible,- who silently pursued her investiga- 
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without trampling Slipper and two men under 
foot is known only to herself, and as we 
landed Master Eddy and the pony banged 
heavily into us from the rear, the pony 
having once and for all resolved not to be 
sundered by more than a yard from his stable- 
companion of the night before. I can safely 
say that I have never seen hounds run faster 
than did Mr. Knox’s and the trencher-feds in 
that brief scurry from the cliffs at Knock- 
eenbwee. By the time we had crossed the 
second fence the foot-people were gone, like 
things in a dream. In front of me was 
Michael, and, in spite of Michael’s spurs, in 
front of Michael was old Flynn, holding the 
advantage of his start with a most ad- 
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mirable jealousy. The white horse got over 
the ground in bucks like a rabbit, the 
string-halt lending an additional fire to his 
gait; on every bank his great white hind- 
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“ pURE ECSTASY STRETCHED HIS GRIN FROM EAR TO EAR.” 





quarters stood up against the sky like the 
gable end of a chapel. Had I had time to 
think of anything I should have repented 
acutely of having lent Master Eddy the 
pony, who was practically running away. 
Twice I replaced his 
rider in the saddle 
with one hand, as 
the pair landed off a 
fence under my stir- 
rup. Master Eddy 
had lost his cap and 
whip, his hair was full 
of mud, pure ecstasy 
stretched his grin 
from ear to ear and 
broke from him in 
giggles of delight. 
Providentially it 
was, as I have said, 
only a_ scurry. It 
seemed that we had 
run across the neck 
of a promontory, and 
in ten minutes 
we were at the cliffs 
again, the company 
reduced to old Flynn, his Son, and the hunt 
establishment. Below us Moyny Bay was 
spread forth, enclosing in its span a big green 
island; between us and the island was a 
good hundred yards of mud—plump-looking 
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mud, with channels in it. Deep in this the 
hounds were wading; some of them were 
already ashore on the island, struggling over 
black rocks thatched with yellow seaweed, 
their voices coming faintly back to us against 
the wind. The white horse’s tail was work- 
ing like a fan, and we were all, horses and 
men, blowing hard enough to turn a wind- 
mill. 

“ That’s better fun than to be eating your 
dinner!” puffed Mr. Flynn, purple with pride 
and heat, as he lowered himself from his 
saddle. “There isn’t a hound in Ireland 
would take that stale line up from the cliff, 
only old Terrible!” 

“ What will we do now, sir?” said Michael 
to me, presenting the conundrum with colour- 
less calm and ignoring the coat-tail trailed for 
his benefit. “We'll hardly get them out of 
that island to-night.” 

“T suppose you know you're barefooted, 
Major?” put in Hickey, my other Job’s com- 
forter, from behind; “your two fore-shoes 
are gone.” 

A December day is not good for much 
after half-past three. For half an hour the 
horns of Michael and old Flynn blew their 
summons antiphonally into the immensities 
of sea and sky, and summoned only the sun- 
set, and after it the twilight; the hounds 
remained unresponsive, invisible. 

“ There’s rabbits enough in that island to 











“THE HOUNDS REMAINED UNRESPONSIVE, INVISIBLE.’ 


keep ten packs of hounds busy for a month,” 
said Mr. Flynn. “The last time I was there 
I thought ’twas the face of the field running 
from me. And what was it after all but the 
rabbits !” 





























“ My hounds wouldn’t hunt rabbits if they 
were thrown after them,” said Michael, 
ferociously. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s admiring the view they 
are,” riposted Mr. Flynn. “I tell ye now, 
Major, there’s a man on the strand below has 
a flat-bottomed boat, and here’s Eugene just 
come up. I'll send him over with the horn 
as soon as there’s water enough, and he'll 
flog them out of it.” 

The tide crept slowly in over the mud, and 
a young moon was sending a slender streak 
of light along it through the dusk before 
Eugene had accomplished his mission. 

The boat returned at last across the 
channel with a precarious cargo of three 
hounds, while the rest splashed and swam 
after her. 

“T have them all only one,” shouted 
Eugene, as he jumped ashore and came 
scrambling up the steep slants and shaly 
ledges of the cliff. 

“T hope it isn’t Terrible ye left after ye?” 
roared Mr. Flynn. 

“Faith, I don’t know which is it it is. I 
seen him down from me, floating in the tide. 
It must be he was clifted. I think ’tis one 
of Major Yeates’s. We have our own what- 
ever.” 

A cold feeling ran down my back. ‘Michael 
and Hickey silently conned over the pack in 
the growing darkness, striking matches and 
shielding them in their hands as they told off 
one hound after another, hemmed in by an 
eager circle of countrymen. 

“Tt’s Playboy’s gone,” said Michael, with 
awful brevity. “I suppose we may go home 
now, sir?” 

“Ah! hold on, hold on!” put in Mr. 
Flynn. “Are ye sure now, Eugene, it wasn’t 
a sheep ye saw? I wouldn’t wish it for five 
pounds that the Major lost a hound by us.” 

“Did ye ever see a sheep with yalla spots 
on her?” retorted Eugene. 

A shout of laughter broke from the circle 
of sympathizers. I mounted Lady Jane in 
gloomy silence ; there was nothing for it but 
to face the long homeward road minus Flurry 
Knox’s best hound, and with the knowledge 
that while I lived this day’s work would not 
be forgotten to me by him, by Dr. Hickey, 
and by Michael. 

It was Hickey who reminded me that I was 
also minus two fore-shoes, and that it was an 
eighteen-mile ride. On my responding irri- 
tably that I was aware of both facts and would 
get the mare shod at the forge by the station, 
Mr. Flynn, whose voluble and unceasing 
condolences had not been the least of my 
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crosses, informed me that the smith had gone 
away to his father-in-law’s wake, and that 
there wasn’t another forge between that and 
Skebawn. 

The steps by which the final disposition of 
events was arrived at need not here be re- 
counted. It need only be said that every 
star went out of its course to fight against 
me ; even the special luminary that presided 
over the Curranhilty and Skebawn branch 
railway was hostile ; I was told that the last 
train did not run except on Saturdays. 
Therefore it was that in a blend of match- 
light and moonlight a telegram was written to 
Philippa, and, at the hour at which Dr- 
Hickey, the hounds, and Michael were near- 
ing their journey’s end, I was seated at the 
Knockeenbwee dinner-table, tired, thoroughly 
annoyed, devoured with sleep, and laboriously 
discoursing of London and Paris with the 
younger Miss Flynn. 

A meal that had opened at six with strong 
tea, cold mutton, and bottled porter was 
still, at eight o’clock, in slow but unceasing 
progress, suggesting successive inspirations 
on the part of the cook. At about seven we 
had had mutton-chops and potatoes, and 
now, after an abysmal interval of conver- 
sation, we were faced by a roast goose and a 
rice pudding with currants in it. Through 
all these things had gone the heavy sounds and 
crashes that betokened the conversion of the 
drawing-room into a sleeping-place for me. 

There was, it appeared, no spare room in 
the house ; I felt positively abject at the 
thought of the trouble I was inflicting. My 
soul abhorred the roast goose, and was yet 
conscious that the only possible acknowledg- 
ment of the hospitality that was showered 
upon me was to eat my way unflinchingly 
through all that was put upon my plate. It 
must have been nine o'clock before we 
turned our backs upon the pleasures of the 
table, and settled down to hot whisky punch 
over a fierce turf fire. 

Then ensued upon my part one of the 
most prolonged death-grapples with sleep 
that it has been my lot to endure. The 
conversation of Mr. Flynn and his daughters 
passed into my brain like a narcotic. After 
circling heavily round various fashionable 
topics, it settled at length upon croquet, and 
it was about here that I began to slip from 
my moorings and drift softly towards uncon- 
sciousness. I pulled myself up on the 
delicious verge of a dream to agree with the 
piquant statement that—“ croquet was a 
fright ! You’d boil a leg of mutton while 
you’d be waiting for your turn!” 
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Following on this came a period of oblivion, 
and then an agonized recovery. Where were 
we? Thank Heaven, we were still at the 
croquet party, and Miss Lynie’s narrative 
was continuing. 

“That was the last place I saw Mary. Oh, 
she was mad! She was mad with me! ‘I 
was born a lady,’ says she, ‘and I'll die a 
lady!’ I never saw her after that day.” 

Miss Lynie, with an elegantly-curved little 
finger, finished her wineglass of toddy and 
awaited my comment. 

I was, for the instant, capable only of 
blinking like an owl, but was saved from 
disaster by Mr. Flynn. 

“Indeed, ye had no loss,” he remarked. 
“She’s like a cow that gives a good pail o’ 
milk and spoils all by putting her leg in it!” 

I said, “ Quite so—exactly,” while the fire, 
old Fiynn, and the picture of a Pope over 
the chimney-piece swam back into their 
places with a jerk. 

The tale, or whatever it was, wound on. 
Nodding heavily, I heard how “ Mary,” at 
some period of her remarkable career, had 
been found “ bawling in the kitchen” because 
Miss Flynn had refused to kiss her on both 
cheeks when she was going to bed, and of 
how, on that repulse, Mary had said that 
Miss Flynn was “squat.” I am thankful to 


say that I retained sufficient control of my 
faculties to laugh ironically. 

I think the story must then have merged 
into a description of some sort of enter- 


**1 DON'T LIKE THAT PULLIN’ AN’ DRAGGIN’,” SAID MR. FLYNN.” 


tainment, as I distinctly remember Miss 
Lynie saying that they “ played ‘ Lodging- 
houses.’ It was young Scully from Enpis 
made us do it—a very vulgar game / 
call it.” 

“TI don’t like that pullin’ an’ draggin’,” 
said Mr. Flynn. 

I did‘ not feel called upon to intrude my 
opinion upon the pastime in question, and 
the veils of sleep once more swathed me 
irresistibly in their folds. It seemed very 
long afterwards that the clang of a fire-iron 
pulled me up with what I fear must have 
been an audible snort. Old Flynn was 
standing up in front of the fire; he had 
obviously reached the climax of a narrative ; 
he awaited my comment. 

“That—that must have been very nice,” I 
said, desperately. 

“Nice!” echoed Mr Flynn, and _ his 
astounded face shocked me into conscious- 
ness. “Sure, my goodness gracious, she 
might have burned the house down!” 

What the catastrophe may have been I 
shall never know, nor do I remember how I 
shuffled out of the difficulty ; I only know 
that at this point I abandoned the unequal 
struggle and asked if I might go to bed. 

The obligations of a troublesome and self- 
inflicted guest seal my lips as to the expe- 
dients by which the drawing-room had been 
converted into a sleeping-place for me. But 
though gratitude may enforce silence, it 
could not enforce sleep. The paralyzing 
drowsiness of the par- 
lour deserted me at 
the hour of need. The 
noises in the kitchen 
ceased, old Flynn 
thumped up to bed, 
the voices of the young 
ladies overhead died 
away, and the house 
sank into stillness, but 
I grew more  wake- 
ful every moment. I 
heard the creeping 
and scurrying of rats 
in the walls ; I counted 
every tick and cursed 
every quarter told off 
by a pragmatical 
cuckoo - clock in the 
hall. By the time it 
had struck twelve I was 
on the verge of attack- 
ing it with the poker. 

I suppose I may have 
dozed a little, but 
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I was certainly aware that a long tract of 
time had elapsed since it had struck two, 
when a faint but regular creaking of the 
staircase impressed itself upon my ear. It 
was followed by a stealing foot in the hall ; 
a hand felt over the door and knocked very 
softly. I sat up in my diminutive stretcher- 
bed and asked who was there. The handle 
was turned, and a voice at the crack of the 
door said, “It’s me!” 

Even in the two monosyllables I recog- 
nised the accents of the son of the house. 

“T want to tell you something,” pursued 
the voice. 

I instantly surmised all possibilities of 
disaster: Slipper drunk and overlaid by 
Lady Jane, Philippa’s pony dead from over- 
exertion, or even a further instalment of the 
evening meal only now arrived at completion. 

“ What’s the matter? Is anything wrong?” 
I demanded, raising myself in the trough of 
the bed. 

“There is not; but I want to speak to 
you.” 

I had by this time found the matches, 
and my candle revealed Eddy Flynn, fully 
dressed save for his boots, standing in the 
doorway. He crept up to my bedside with 
elaborate stealth. 


“Well, what is it?” I asked, attuning my 
voice to a conspirator’s whisper. 


? 


“ Playboy’s above stairs !’ 

“ Playboy!” I repeated, incredulously ; 
“what do you mean ?” 

“Eugene cot him. He’s above in his room 
now,” said the boy, his face becoming 
suddenly scarlet. 

“Do you mean that he wasn’t killed?” I 
demanded, instantly allocating in my own 
mind half a sovereign to Eugene. 

“‘ He wasn’t in the island at all,” faltered 
Master Eddy. “Eugene cot him below on 
the cliffs when the hounds went down in it at 
the first go off, and he hid him back in the 
house here.” 

The allotment of the half sovereign was 
abruptly cancelled. 

I swallowed my emotions 
difficulty. 

“Well,” I said, after an awkward pause, 
“T’m very much obliged to you for telling 
me. I'll see your father about it in the 
morning.” 

Master Eddy did not accept this as a dis- 
missal. He remained motionless except for 
his eyes, that sought refuge anywhere but on 
my face. 

There--was a silence for some moments ; 


he was almost inaudible as he said :— 
Vol, xxx,—ll 


with some 


“Tt would be better for ye to take him 
now, and to give him to Slipper. I'd be 
killed if they knew I let on he was here.” 
Then, as an after-thought, “‘ Eugene’s gone to 
the wake.” 

The inner aspeet of the affair began to 
reveal itself, accompanied by a singularly 
unbecoming sidelight on old Flynn. I per- 
ceived also the useful part that had been 
played by Philippa’s pony, but it did not 
alter the fact that Master Eddy was showing 
his gratitude like a hero. The situation was, 
however, too delicate to admit of comment. 

“ Very well,” I said, without any change of 
expression ; “ will you bring the dog down to 
me ?” 

“T tried to bring him down with me, but 
he wouldn’t let me put a hand on him.” 

I hastily got into the few garments of 
which I had divested myself before getting 
into the misnamed stretcher- bed, aware 
that the horrid task was before me of bur- 
glariously probing the depths of Eugene’s 
bedroom, and acutely uncertain as to Play- 
boy’s reception of me. 

“ There’s a light above in the room,” said 
Master Eddy, with a dubious glance at the 
candle in my hand. 

I put it down and followed him into the 
dark hall. 

I have seldom done a more preposterous 
thing than creep up old Flynn’s stairs in the 
small hours of the morning in illicit search 
for my own property; but, given the dual 
determination to recover Playboy and to 
shield my confederate, I still fail to see that I 
could have acted otherwise. 

We reached the first landing ; it vibrated 
reassuringly with the enormous snores of 
Mr. Flynn. Master Eddy’s cold paw closed 
on my hand and led me to another and 
steeper flight of stairs. At the top of these 
was a second landing, or rather passage, at 
the end of which a crack of light showed 
under a door. A dim skylight told that the 
roof was very near my head ; I extended a 
groping hand for the wall, and without any 
warning found my fingers closing impalpably, 
awfully, upon a warm human face. I defy 
the most hardened conspirator to have 
refrained from some expression of opinion. 

“Good Lord!” I gasped, starting back 
and knocking my head hard against a rafter. 
“ What’s that ?” 

“Tt’s Maggie Kane, sir,” hissed a female 
voice. “I’m after bringing up a bone for 
the dog to quieten him !” 

That Maggie Kane should also be in the 
plot was a complication beyond my stunned 
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intelligence ; I grasped only the single fact 
that she was an ally endued with supernatural 
and sympathetic forethought. She placed in 
my hand a tepid and bulky fragment, which 
even in the dark I recognised as the mighty 
drumstick of last night’s goose, and at the 
same moment Master Eddy opened the door 
and revealed Playboy tied to the leg of a low 
wooden bedstead. 

He was standing up, his eyes gleamed 
green as emeralds, he looked as big as a calf. 
He obviously regarded himself as the guardian 
of Eugene’s bower, and I failed to see any 
recognition of me in his aspect ; in point of 
fact, he appeared to be on the verge of an 
outburst of suspicion that would waken the 
house once and for all. We held a council 
of war in whispers that perceptibly increased 
his distrust ; I think it was Maggie Kane whe 
suggested that Master Eddy should proffer 
him the bone while I unfastened the rope. 
The strategy succeeded—almost too well, in 
fact. Following the alluring drumstick Play- 
boy burst into the passage, towing me after 
him on the rope. Still preceded by the light- 
footed Master Eddy, he took me down the 
attic stairs at a speed which was the next 
thing to a headlong fall, while Maggie Kane 
held the candle at the top. As we stormed 
past old Flynn’s door I was aware that the 
snoring had ceased, but the pace was too good 
to inquire. We scrimmaged down the second 
flight into the darkness of the hall, fetching 
up somewhere near the clock, 
which, as if to give the alarm, 
uttered three quick and poig- 
nant cuckoos. I think 
Playboy must have sprung at 
it in the belief that it was the 
voice of the drumstick. I only 
know that my arm was nearly 
wrenched from its socket, 
and that the clock fell with a 
crash from the table to the 
floor, where, by some malevo- 
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lence of its machinery, it continued to cuckoo 
with jocund and implacable _ persistence. 
Something that was not Playboy bumped 
against me. ‘The cuckoo’s note became 
mysteriously muffled, and a door revealing a 
fire-lit kitchen was shoved open. We struggled 
through it, bound into a sheaf by Playboy’s 
rope, and in our midst the cuckoo-clock, 
stifled but indomitable, continued its protest 
from under Maggie Kane’s shawl. 

We drew breath for the first time, and 
Maggie Kane put the cuckoo-clock into a 
flour-bin ; the house remained still as the 
grave. Master Eddy opened the back door ; 
behind his head the Plough glittered wake- 
fully in a clear and frosty sky. It was un- 
commonly cold. 

Slipper had not gone to the wake and was 
quite sober. I shall never forget it to him. 
I told him that Playboy had come back, and 
was to be taken home at once. He asked 
no inconvenient questions, but did not deny 
himself a most dissolute wink. We helped 
him to saddle the pony, while Playboy 
crunched his hard-earned drumstick in the 
straw. In less than ten minutes Slipper rode 
quietly away in the starlight, with Playboy 
trotting at his stirrup and Playboy’s rope tied 
to his arm. - 

I did not meet Mr. Flynn at breakfast ; he 
had started early for a distant fair. I have, 
however, met him frequently since then, and 
we are on the best of terms. We have not 
shirked allusions to the day’s 
hunting at Knockeenbwee, 
but Playboy has not on these 
occasions been mentioned by 
either of us. 

I understand that Slipper 
has put forth a version of 
the story in which the whole 
matter is resolved into a trial 
of wits between himself and 
Eugene. With this I have 
not interfered. 


“HE DID NOT DENY HIMSELF A 
MOST DISSOLUTE WINK,” 
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We believe that our readers will welcome the revival, in a new and improved form, of a series which proved 
so popular a feature of our pages some years ago. 


No. I—HON. CANON EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


“IOUNGEST but one of eight dis- 
9] tinguished brothers, the Rev. the 
or Hon. Canon Edward Lyttelton 
ei was born in London on the 23rd 

of July, 1855. His father was the 
late George Wil- 
liam, fourth Baron 
Lyttelton, and his 
mother a daughter 
of the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne. 
His younger 
brother Alfred is 
the present Colo- 
nial Secretary, and 
among the others 
are the late Bishop 
of Southampton, 
the present Lord 
Cobham, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, 
Commander-in- 
Chief in South 
Africa, and the 
Hon. G. W. Spen- 
cer Lyttelton, who 
was private secre 
tary to Mr. Glad- 
stone for several 
years. All were 
educated at Eton, and all covered them- 
selves with greater or lesser glory in the 
cricket-field. Perhaps, as compared to his 
eldest and youngest brothers, the lesser 
share of glory fell to the young Edward ; 
nevertheless, both in his Eton and Cam- 
bridge days he enjoyed a _ position of 
considerable distinction as a cricketer. He 
was in the Eton eleven in 1872, 1873, and 
1874, being captain of the side in his last 
year. He was on the winning side against 
Harrow twice and three times against Win- 
chester, his best score against the latter 
school being 61 in 1873. 

On leaving Eton he went up to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a Foundation Scholar, 
winning fresh distinction in the cricket-field, 
notably in 1878, when he ranked as one of 
the great batsmen of the season. In the 
same year he took a second class in the 
Classical. Tripos. 

He left the University to take up teaching, 
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and was for two years assistant - master at 
Wellington College, returning to Eton as 
classical master in 1882. In whatever light 
the present generation of Etonians may 
regard his appointment as head master there 
can be no doubt as to his extreme popu- 
larity in those former days, or of the loyal 
affection and admiration which he won 
from every schoolboy under him. It was 
not only that he was good at games, 
though that is a recommendation that 
goes to the heart of every normal boy, 
but he may be said to have instituted at 
Eton, or in any case greatly developed, 
that good-fellowship and comradeship 
between master and boy which is one of 
the distinguishing features of our public 
schools, as opposed to the very different 
feeling which exists in foreign colleges. 
When he took orders his sphere of in- 
fluence was fur- 
ther enlarged, 
and his forcible 
and practical ser- 
mons in the 
chapel rarely 
failed to attract 
and interest that 
most difficult and 
critical of congre- 
gations—a num- 
ber of growing 
boys. 

In 1888 he 
married Miss 
Caroline West, 
daughter of the 
Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin; 
and in 1890, after 
eight successful 
years at Eton, he 
was appointed to 
the head-master- 
ship of Hailey- 
bury. 

As to his recent 
appointment to 
Eton in succes- 
sionto Dr. Warre, 
it is so recent as 

a to be still fresh in 
From a Pate. Ht @ Saunders, the public mind. 
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It is among the traditions of Eton that none 
but an Etonian and a divine should be chosen 
to fill this most important post, whose in- 
fluence is far-reaching enough to be called 
Imperial in its widest sense, and in Canon 
Lyttelton both conditions are fitly met. 

Some people were inclined to take an 
alarmist view of things when the new 
election was made known. So great a 
reformer, they said, will hardly be in place 
in a conservative establishment like Eton. 
But we may be sure that Canon Lyttelton’s 
good sense will prevent him from taking 
undue liberties with his 
Alma Mater, and even 
those who are ‘‘plus 
royaliste que le roi” may 
perhaps admit that in one 
or two particulars reform 
might be desirable, even 
at Eton. 

No one will, of course, 
deny that the Canon is a 
man of very pronounced 
views on questions of edu- 
cation, hygiene, and the 
general training of boys, 
and he has both written 
and spoken on the subject 
at some length. His pub- 
lications are “Cricket,” 
“Mothers and _ Sons,” 
* Are We to Go On with 
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Latin Verses?” and “Training for the 
Young in the Laws of Sex,” which last 
appeared in 1900. He has a strong lean- 
ing towards vegetarianism, believing that 
the average English boy eats far too much 
meat; and it is said that more than one 
young Etonian looks forward with fear and 
trembling to a possible change of diet 
under the new régime, and _ dolorously 
wonders whether he will henceforward be 
required to live on cabbage and potatoes. 
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Speaking last year on the subject of the 
unnecessary luxury of the modern boy’s life, 
Canon Lyttelton referred to the luncheons 
which form an _ import- 
ant part of so many 
cricket matches, and told 
a story of a gamekeeper, 
quite unsophisticated in 
the matter of cricket, who 
was hastily chosen to sup- 
plyan unexpected vacancy. 
After the match a friend 
asked him: “ Well, Bill, 
how do you like cricket ?” 
“Oh,” he replied, “I liked 
it well enough, all except 
the running about between 
meals.” 

The Canon, by the way, 
is an excellent speaker. 
His delivery is admirable, 
and his personality both 
striking and imposing. 
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HON. CANON EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


HON. CANON EDWARD LYTTELTON—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sons. 
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ME. CLARA BUTT, the 
4 celebrated contralto, was born at 
Southwick, near Brighton, on 
February 1st, 1873. Two years 
later her family moved to Jersey, 
where they lived for some years, finally re- 
turning to England and settling in Bristol, 
where the famous singer received her pre- 
liminary training under Mr. Rootham. Her 
parents, however, never intended her for a 
professional career, and were indeed opposed 
to the idea, and it was not until 1890, when 
she gained a Royal Scholarship, with a prize 
of four hundred guineas, that they consented 
to let her go in for 
definite training as a 
singer. She came 
to London, entered 
the Royal College of 
Music, and studied 
for three years under 
Mr. Henry Blowden. 
Her first public ap- 
pearance was made on 
December 5th, 1892, 
when she sustained 
the 7vé/e of Eurydice 
in a students’ perform- 
ance of “ Orfeo” given 
atthe Lyceum; but her 
actual professional 
début took place a 
couple of days later in 
the Albert Hall, where 
she sang in “The 
Golden Legend,” in 
company with Mme. 
Albani, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and other 
noted artists. 

Never was success 
more instantaneous 
and complete. The 
whole world, musical 
and social, seemed to 
be ringing with the 
praises of the new star 
that had arisen in the 
firmament of song. 
Success followed suc- 


cess, engagements = Froma) AGE 5. (Photo. 


poured in, the young 
contralto was “commanded” to sing at Wind- 
sor and afterwards at Balmoral, and in 1894 
her talent received supreme recognition and 
she was elected to sing at the Handel Festival. 
Far from resting upon her laurels, Miss 


No. I.—MME. CLARA BUTT. 








Butt, as she then was, devoted herself to her 
studies more assiduously than ever, and to 
this end went abroad, studying both in Paris 
and Berlin, and perfecting herself in French, 
German, and Italian pronunciation. 

She sang with unvarying success both in 
France and Germany, and among her Paris 
triumphs recalls with pleasure a most touch- 
ing compliment received from Mme. Gounod, 
widow of the great composer. ‘“ My child,” 
she said, “ you are an artist—you have tears 
in your voice. For the first time I have 
heard my dear husband’s song sung as he 
would have wished to hear it. Let me 
thank you.” 

In Berlin, too, both 
the Emperor and Em- 
press evinced the 
greatest admiration for 
the English singer, 
and showed her much 
personal kindness. 
The Empress’s favour- 
ite song was “ Light 
in Darkness,” a song 
which Mme. Butt, who 
feels every word she 
sings, is unable to this 
day to sing without 
tears. Buttheoccasion 
when she was most 
deeply moved was 
when she sang to the 
soldiers in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on Thanks- 
giving Sunday in Dia- 
mond Jubilee year, the 
solo of “God Save 
the Queen.” The tears 
ran down the great 
artist’s cheeks ; but it 
is stated that in the 
matter of emotion she 
had the entire Army, 
as there represented, 
with her. 

After her studies 
abroad she returned to 
England to score fresh 
triumphs, and was en- 
gaged for all the lead- 
ing musical festivals— 
in particular, Leeds, Birmingham, Norwich, 
and the Three Choirs Festival. 

Then in 1900 she sang in the Handel 
Festival again, and a few days later, on 
June 26th, was married in Bristol Cathedral 
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to her fellow-artist, Mr. Kennerley Rumford. 
Universal interest was felt in the wedding, 
and a large circle of friends and admirers 
assembled to witness the ceremony, a number 
of well-known artists being present, among 


others Mme. Albani, Mme. Melba, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Ben Davies. The 
members of the Handel Festival Choir pre- 
sented the bride with a bracelet bearing an 
inscription to the effect that it was in com- 
memoration of two events: ihe singer’s 
marriage and the Handel Festival, 1900. 

Two children have been born of the 
marriage : the elder one, Joy Clara, was borr 
in the summer of 1901, and the second baby 
in the autumn of last year. They are surely 
to be envied the possession of a mother who 
can sing such exquisite lullabies. 

Mme. Clara Butt’s most notable successes 
have perhaps been made in oratorio and 
sacred song, but those who have heard her 


rendering of a simple ballad will say that 
the real heart triumphs have been won 
there. She has indeed the gift of tears, and 
no one more fitly demonstrates the truth of 
the saying that, while the soprano is the voice 
we admire, the contralto is the voice we feel. 
Mme. Butt has, perhaps, the ideal appear- 
ance for a singer. Surely a “daughter of the 
gods,” being over six feet two inches in height ! 
She has a charming and graceful presence 
and delightful manners. Her brunette colour- 
ing is, possibly, due to some admixture of 
Spanish blood, but she also confesses to an 
Irish strain somewhere, and she certainly has 
her fair share of Irish magnetism. Some of 
her experiences in the Emerald Isle are 
very characteristic, and none more so, per- 
haps, than the following. An interviewer 
turned up in an inauspicious moment, when 
the famous singer was extremely tired and in 
no mood for confidences. “Oh, dear!” she 
exclaimed, leaving “what a nuisance!” to 
be inferred ; “you want particulars of my 
career, do you? Well, where do I begin?” 
“Shure, just start with your death and work 
backwards,” said Patrick the irrepressible. 
And after that, who could fail to expand? 
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No. Ill.—Mr. W. W. JACOBS. 


J stories exclusively appear — was 

born in London on the 8th Sep- 

tember, 1863. His father was manager of 

a wharf at Wapping, so that while yet a boy 

he became thoroughly familiar with river-life, 

and doubtless met many of the old salts 

whom he subsequently depicted in his stories 
with such inimitable humour. 

Like many other writers he began his 
career in ihe Civil Service, where he was 
clerk in the Savings Bank Department from 
1883 till 1899, and it was here, when he was 
in his twenty-second 
year, that his maiden 
effort in literature ap- 
peared in a Post Office 
journal known as the 
Blackfriars Magazine. 
He confesses himself 
that this early work was 
largely modelled on 
Max Adeler’s “Out of 
the Hurly- Burly,” so 
much so, indeed, that 
his editor, while en- 
couraging him to go on 
writing, suggested that 
original matter was far 
more likely to succeed 
than anything copied. 

Mr. Jacobs very sen- 
sibly took the editor’s 
advice, and before long 
articles from his pen 
began to find accept- 
ance in one or two 
popular journals and 
small periodicals. The 
turning-point in his career, however, came 
when he sent in a story entitled “A Case of 
Desertion” to Mr. J. K. Jerome, at that 
time editor of Zo-Day. No doubt humour 
leapt out to meet humour, for not only was 
the story accepted, but the writer was asked 
to supply others in the same vein, and in this 
way the series of stories known as “ Many 
Cargoes” came to be written, and at once 
placed Mr. Jacobs in the foremost ranks of 
modern humorists. In view of the enor- 
mous success of the book, which within three 
years of publication ran into eighteen editions, 
it was curious to note that it was refused by 
no fewer than four publishers. His other 
works, “The Skipper’s Wooing,” “Sea 
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Urchins,” “A Master of Craft,” “ Light 
Freights,” “ At Sunwich Port,” are almost too 
well known to need comment. “The Lady 
of the Barge” is better known in the dramatic 
garb—in the fashioning of which he had the 
collaboration of Mr. Louis N. Parker—in 
which it delighted the audiences of the New 
and Haymarket Theatres for so long. Mr. 
Jacobs is also joint author of the two curtain- 
raisers, “The Ghost of Jerry Bundler” and 
“The Monkey’s Paw.” 

As to his methods of labour, he has been 
questioned by more than one interviewer on 
the subject. In the matter of plot, he con- 
siders a man and a girl about the best base 
to work from, as being 
certain to lead some- 
where. Sometimes, 
however, he begins a 
story with the mere con- 
ception of a character. 
Round this he groups 
a series of people and 
incidents likely to 
bring out its most 
salient points, and so 
a plot springs up with- 
out his quite knowing 
how. 

He is no believer in 
burning the midnight 
oil, and does most of 
his work before dinner. 
He takes, on an aver- 
age, about a month over 
a story, though “ False 
Colours” was written 
in one day. That, how- 
ever, was exceptional. 
It is interesting to note, 
in reference to this 
story, that though many of the characters he 
depicts are actual sketches of people he met 
in Wapping, or on some of the trips he took 
in little coasting vessels, “ False Colours” is 
the only yarn he ever heard from a seaman 
that he was able to work up into a story. 

Questioned once on the subject of humour, 
Mr. Jacobs refused to commit. himself to a 
definition, but gave what he considered an 
example of true humour, devoid of brutality. 
“ A little girl in her prayers at night asked to 
be made pure—absolutely pure—pure like 
Epps’s Cocoa !” 

Like Dickens, all of whose books he had 
read before he was in his teens, Mr. Jacobs 
attaches a good deal of importance to names, 
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and the curious examples to be found in his Wapping, and he also had a great-grandfather 
stories have often been the subject of remark. a seaman, and a great-aunt with a talent 
Unlike Dickens, however, who manufactured for poetry. As a boy he himself had a great 
most of his names, Mr. Jacobs simply keeps a__ longing to be a sailor, but gave up all such 


list of all the odd real ideas after his first 


names he comes cruise, when he was 


across, and refers to it 
when insearch ofone. 
On one occasion he 
received a letter from 
a correspondent in 
Somersetshire, 
whose surname he 
had used for one of 
his characters, and 
who asked him 
where he had heard 
it, as she had never 
come across it out 
side her own village. 
It so happened that 
he had seen it in 
the records of the 
Savings Bank 
Department in his 
Civil Service days. 
As to the question 
of heredity in the 
matter of literary 
and seafaring tastes, 
it has already been 
stated that Mr. 
Jacobs’s father was 
a wharfinger at 
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extremely ill. 

Mr. Jacobs’s per- 
sonal appearance 
has, perhaps, been 
more frequently 
described than that 
of any living writer. 
It seems a matter of 
perpetual surprise to 
many people that he 
is neither bronzed 
nor burly, nor even 
breezy. His slight- 
ness of build, com- 
bined with extreme 
fairness of com- 
plexion, gives him 
an almost boyish 
appearance, and no 
amount of success or 
popularity has ever 
made him other than 
the quietest and 
most unassuming of 
men. Assuredly he 
is of those whom 
prosperity does not 
spoil. 





W. W. JACOBS. 


W. W. JACOBS—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo, by Arthur Hands, Studios, Wanstead. 











A Rivalry in Flowers. 


By Marion Warp. 


I. 

OR three years the rivalry had 
existed and flourished—ever 
since the little colonel had 
appeared and taken up his 
abode next door to Butterfly 
Bower. Indeed, months and 
months before he actually appeared in person 
little Miss Silverton had entertained the 
gravest suspicions against him ; and hours 
and hours had she spent peering through the 
white muslin blind of her little bed-chamber 
at the startling transformation that was taking 
place in the erstwhile long strips of untidy 
waste ground that stood for a garden next 
door. 

Her first doubts arose when she saw the two 
healthy-looking almond trees put 
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and at the bottom of the garden two separ- 
ate beds, divided by a narrow path—one 
devoted exclusively to standard rose trees and 
the other filled with every kind of lily. 

Then she went home, tingling with jealous 
wrath and indignation, and day by day the 
light of battle deepened in her sharp grey 
eyes, until at length all was completed and 
she saw the last great lilium auratum rear its 
budding green head and cast a lofty glance 
over the low wall into her own treasured 
garden. And at the sight tears of fierce 
anger and mortification filled her eyes, and 
she clenched her small fists in deadliest 
enmity toward the unknown owner of all 
that wealth of floral beauty. 

The first day of the little colonel’s arrival 





in to shade the little rustic sum- 
mer-house at the end. Then i 
cart after cart came up loaded 
with plants of every size and 
description ; and finally, unable 
to bear it any longer, she slipped 
on her bonnet and marched 
boldly in to take stock of the 
enemy’s ground. 

She inspected the rose bushes 
first, and the light of battle 
dawned in her eyes. Moss, 
William Allan Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, three fine La 
France, two white Baroness, 
and last, but most terrible of 
all, some fine specimens of 
Captain Christie. She read the 
hanging labels one by one, 
counting them off on_ her 
little fingers, and when she 
came to the last she drew a 
deep breath and shut her lips 
together tightly. Captain 
Christie! er cherished mono- 
poly —— not another specimen 
was there to be found in all 
the village. How dare this 
interloper - stranger come and 
trespass on her ground, and 
actually flaunt his impertinence 
beneath her eyes in the very 
next garden? She examined 
the labels on the other plants, 
with trembling fingers. Phlox 
Drummondi, white and_ pink, 
sweet peas galore, carnations, 
two great laburnums, asparagus 














fern—name after name she read ; 


“SHE READ THE HANGING LABELS ONE BY ONE.” 























saw him busy in his new garden, snipping off 
dead leaves, touching here, binding up there, 
with the air of a loving connoisseur, and 
moistening the roots of his numerous rose 
trees with soap-suds. 

Miss Silverton watched him intently from 
behind her white muslin blind. 

A few minutes later a quaint little figure 
made its appearance in the adjoining garden 
—a little figure in a short, brown holland 
skirt, large yellow gauntlets, and a huge 
brown poke of unknown age and fashion. 

The little colonel caught the familiar sound 
of snipping shears and looked up. 

The wall was quite low, but the flower-bed 
was very wide, and, the colonel being any- 
thing but tall, he was obliged to raise himself 
on tip-toe to peep over. 

The top of the large poke met his view, and 
the clipping continued. “ Goot morning, 
mademoiselle,” remarked the little colonel, 
courteously. 

A determined snip of the shears answered 
him. 

The colonel coughed gently. 

“Goot morning, mademoiselle,” he re- 
peated, raising his voice slightly. The big 
poke bent a little lower and the yellow 
gauntlets fidgeted busily. 

The little colonel surveyed the poke 
with surprise and a little pain. Then his 
face brightened. ‘“ Mademoiselle is deaf, 
perhaps !” he murmured to himself. 

The next moment the poke was up with a 
jerk, and the little colonel was staring aghast 
into the very fiercest pair of grey eyes he had 
ever seen. For a second he stood fascinated, 
then he retired precipitately to the shelter of 
his own wall. 

““Mais—mademoiselle is a leetle—sudden,” 
he said to himself, quite breathlessly. 

And that was how the acquaintance began. 

It certainly was not the little colonel’s fault 
that it did not prosper. He was the gentlest, 
sweetest-tempered, most chivalrous of men ; 
morally incapable of rudeness to any woman 

-much less to his own neighbour. But his 
most delicate and ingratiating advances met 
with such uncompromising rebuffs and such 
fierce glances that he retired each time dis- 
comfited, and finally gave up the attempt in 
despair. 

“ Mademoiselle was somewhat reserved,” 
he excused her loyally to himself ; “she has 
perhaps trouble. He would intrude himself 
upon her no longer.” 

In the village, however, he met with a 
different reception, and various and numerous 
were the praises of himself and his flowers 
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sung into the angry ears of his next-door 
neighbeur. 
The Misses Gresham in particular were 


most enthusiastic. “Such a perfect gentle- 
man—so courteous and kind,” they extolled. 
“Do you not find him a charming neigh- 
bour ?” 

Miss Silverton sat very upright. 

“T am not in the habit, as you are aware, 
of interfering with, or allowing interference 
from, my neighbours,” she replied, stiffly. 

They ignored the danger signal. 

“ But his garden,” exclaimed the youngest 
Miss Gresham, casting up her hands ; “ such 
taste, such magnificent blooms. I really 
believe his roses beat yours.” Miss Silverton 
almost turned them out of the house ; and 
when they were gone she flew frantically up 
to her white muslin blind. 

The little colonel was in his garden as 
usual ; from one rose tree to another, selecting 
his choicest blossoms and making them into 
one of the inimitable bouquets for which he 
was justly famous. 

“They are not finer; they are not,” she 
kept repeating fiercely, and she blinked hard 
to keep back the tears of rage. 

‘There was a perfect Captain Christie just 
out in his garden, and hers were merely 
budding. She locked her teeth together as 
she saw him approach it. He bent over it, 
and—distinctly she saw him—he kissed it. 

“Bah!” she snorted, disgustedly. Then 
he took it tenderly in his hand and 
reluctantly severed it from its stem 
' Her eyes blazed. The first one out. She 
would sooner have cut off her first finger 
than her first Captain Christie. 

With bitter scorn and indignation she 
watched him finish off the bouquet with some 
feathery asparagus fern, and tie it up. 

Then she put on her bonnet and went 
down to look at her dilatory buds. 

“ Mademoiselle! ” 

The voice made her start, and involuntarily 
she glanced up. 

The little colonel was standing on tip-toe, 
regarding her timidly. 

“If mademoiselle would accept——!” he 
murmured, deprecatingly, actually blushing 
beneath the glare of those grey eyes. His 
head disappeared for a second as he bowed 
deeply, but reappeared instantly as he 
anxiously proffered his fragrant bouquet. 

All Miss Silverton’s smouldering wrath 
broke into flame. It was a cruel, pre- 
meditated insult—he wished to triumph over 
her, and taunt her with his early blooms. 
Her grey side-curls quivered against the big 
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poke as she extended a trembling hand and 
took the outstretched flowers. 

Then, before the smile and light and 
pleasure had time to fade from the little 
colonel’s face, she had raised them aloft and 
with compressed lips and 


show in honour of the opening of the new 
gardens at Westbury. The prizes were 
monetary and exceptionally high, and all the 
surrounding villages in a circuit of six miles 
were eligible to compete. 





eyes afire she had stretched 
up and flung them with all 
her force into the farthest 
corner of his garden. 

After that incident there 
could be no longer any pre- 
tence at friendship between 
them. The desecration of 
his beloved flowers had 
roused the gentle _ little 
colonel as nothing else in all 
the world had done. The 
most flagrant rudeness to- 
ward himself he would have 
passed over and forgiven 
with his usual gentleness 
and courtesy, but an insult 
to his beloved flowers was 
more than he could bear. 

Tenderly he had stooped 
and picked them up, smooth- 
ing their ruffled petals with 
gentle, trembling fingers, and 
without another glance at 
the wall he had carried them 
into the house. 

He still treated Miss Silver- 
ton with the utmost courtesy 

his nature was incapable 
of the slightest impoliteness 
where women were con- 
cerned—but never again did 
he make the faintest over- 
ture of friendship ; never 
once did he so much as 
glance toward that low 
wall ; and the very sight of 
that big poke in the dis- 
tance was enough to bring an angry light 
to his kind eyes, and to send him miles 
out of his way to avoid its wearer. The 
village bore the silent enmity between the 
two neighbours philosophically. They voiced 
their opinion in Mrs. Mellar, the plump 
mistress of the post-office. As she said, 
“'There’s no noticing the ways of these 
amytoor horticulturists—they’re cranks all of 
them, and that jealous they can’t abide the 
sight of one another.” 

II. 
AND so for three years the enmity and rivalry 
grew and flourished. Then came the climax. 

There was to be a grand _ horticultural 
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THEM INTO THE FARTHEST CORNER OF HIS GARDEN.” 


Of course, it was settled at once by the 
delighted and excited inhabitants of Benton- 
on-Meer that both the colonel and Miss 
Si'verton must enter, and for weeks before- 
had opinion wavered backwards and _for- 
wards as to which stood the greatest chance. 
That one must carry off the greatest prizes 
offered not a soul doubted. 

And secretly both the colonel and Miss 
Silverton were of the same opinion. 

Every day and almost all day they spent 
in their respective gardens, digging, pruning, 
clipping—silent and busy as bees. 

As the great day drew nearer party opinion 
grew hotter and hotter, but still undecided. 























Surely never in all the world were there such 
roses, so perfect in colour and form, as Miss 
Silverton’s Captain Christies ! 

And, on the other hand, had there ever 
been seen such matchless, glorious lilies as 
the colonel’s specimens of lilium auratum ? 

The little colonel hung over his great 
gold-shaded lilies in an ecstasy of pride and 
delight. His flowers should win—his beauti- 
ful ones; never should that cruel woman’s 
over the wall win before his. 

It was not the prizes he wanted, he never 
gave them a thought ; it was the honour, the 
vindication as it were of his beloved flowers. 
Miss Silverton’s roses might be the admira- 
tion of many, but the colonel’s lilies were the 
wonder of all. To him they were as the 
very apple of his eyes, his children, his 
captured sunlight, as he whispered to them 
foolishly a thousand times. 

Every moment that Miss Silverton was 
not engaged in ministering to her precious 
flowers she spent with her little nose flat- 
tened against that white 
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Squire Thornton of course was 
there—he was one of the judges—and Lady 


tors. 


Thornton, with all the little Thorntons. Sir 
Banbury Hawes drove over with his wife and 
two daughters, and his son and heir followed 
on his bicycle ; the Bromleys came over from 
Bromley Park with a large party and two 
drags, and all the lesser magnates were there 
in full force. It was a magnificent show, but 
from the first it was plain that the little 
colonel was far ahead for the first prize, 
and many thought for the second also ;. his 
Captain Christies were not very grand, but 
his Gloire de Dijons were superb. 

All the morning he stood guard: over his 
cherished plants, growing hot and tired, but 
never wearying of listening to the admiring 
exclamations his flowers called forth. 

And farther along he could just see a little 
brown-clad figure and a huge poke—Miss 
Silverton apparently never altered her apparel 
summer or winter, and the little colonel 
sometimes vaguely wondered if it would 














muslin blind, watching every 
movement of the busy littie 
colonel, trembling with appre- 
hension at the growing beauty 
of his Captain Christies and 
glaring with a baleful eye at 
the beautiful gold - tipped 
heads of his lilium auratums. 
She hated those lilies with a 
deadly hatred as day by day 
they grew taller and taller in 
their big red pots ; and when 
at last they grew so tall that 
they could turn their regal 
heads and look disdainfully 
down at her inferior blossoms, 
the very sight of them was 
enough to drive her into a 
frenzy. 

There was a rose prize, of 
course, and a lily, but chiefest 
of all there was a classless 
prize larger than any, to be 
awarded to the queen of all 
the flowers entered. And 
that prize both Miss Silver- 
ton and Colonel Sangfroid 
had set every nerve on 
winning. 

And at last the great day 
came. It was a big affair. 
Besides all the villagers, the 
county folk for miles around 
were represented. Indeed, 
they were the chief competi 
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“FARTHER ALONG HE COULD juSsT 
SEE A LITTLE BROWN-CLAD FIGURE.” 
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never wear out—standing watchful, harassed, 
but unyielding. At last he was compelled to 
go home to luncheon, but he went con- 
tentedly. He was sure of the prize now—his 
beauties, his beloved, were nobler; more 
beautiful far than any there, and that woman 
would be defeated. 

On the way home he met the eldest Miss 
Gresham, and in the fulness of his heart he 
confided to her his almost certain triumph. 

She was delighted and voluble in her con- 
gratulations and compliments. “But poor 
Miss Silverton,” she said, trying to smile and 
look sad at the same time. “It will be a 
great blow to her, and just now too—isn’t it 
shocking about her, colonel ?” 

The little colonel stiffened. 

“ Mademoiselle means that I should win?” 
he said, reproachfully. 

Miss Gresham flung up her hands. “ Have 
you not heard the news ?” she cried, eagerly ; 
“that her bank has broke and all her money 
gone ?” 

“The bank broke? Mademoiselle means 
thieves broke in, n’est-ce pas ?” 

Miss Gresham laughed affectedly. “No, 
no ; the bank has stopped payment and all 
her money was in it. They do say that if she 
doesn’t get this prize she hasn’t enough money 
left to pay her rent. Poor dear! Wouldn't 
it be sad if she had to leave Butterfly Bower ? 
Well, good-bye, colonel, dear. I mustn’t 
stay another moment. I hope you will win 

at least, I mean I wish you could both 
win,” and with a playful little wave and smile 
she tripped away. 

The little colonel stood stock still, gazing 
blankly after her. Lost all her money—what 
did that mean? Obliged to leave Butterfly 
Bower and the garden that was as her very 
child and life ! 

She was his enemy; she had cast odium 
on his beloved flowers, but—she was a 
woman, and—Vobd/esse objige. 

The little colonel drew a deep breath. He 
did not wait to reason or grasp exactly what 
it was that had happened. One thing only 
was very plain to him: If he had not entered 
the lists Miss Silverton would have won 
easily. He forgot all about his luncheon ; 
he turned hastily and hurried back along the 
way he had come. Then he remembered his 
lilies suddenly : his beautiful, golden-headed 
darlings. For one second he paused—then 
a hot flush of shame scorched his face and 
he quickened his steps almost to a run. 

Straight into the show he went and up to 
the nearest official. 

*] wish to withdraw away my flowers,” he 


said, bravely, but with a catch in his breath. 
The gilt-buttoned official looked down on 
him from his superior height. “Can’t be 
done,” he said, curtly. “No flowers once 
entered to be removed before the judging. 
Out of the question.” 

The little colonel forgot his English in his 
agitation. 

“Non, non,” he explained, anxiously, “ not 
out of ze question, out of—what you call ze 
compete.” 

John Bull hates nothing more than to be 
ridiculed. The gilt-buttoned official looked 
suspiciously at the innocent colonel and 
abruptly turned his back. 

“‘Can’t be done,” he repeated, gruffly. 

Just then Miss Silverton hurried by. She 
looked pale and tired, and she did not see 
the colonel, so her grey eyes were less fierce 
than usual. 

The little colonel looked at her, and a 
great pity welled up in his gentle heart. 
How very small and weak she looked, and to 
be suddenly bereft of money and home—— 

He glanced round desperately. At all 
costs he must remove his flowers before the 
awarding of the prizes. 

For a moment there chanced to be a 
lull about him. He glanced furtively all 
round. If fair means were unavailing, 
then—— 

The next moment he had his great pot of 
lilium auratum in his arms. 

“Hi there! put that there pot down!” 
roared a gruff voice, and the irate official 
emerged from behind some shrubs. “ Didn’t 
I tell you ’twas agin the rules to remove one 
of them plants afore night?” he demanded, 
wrathfully. “Why d’you want to enter ’em 
if you can’t let ’em bide the judging ?” 

The little colonel shrivelled up with shame 
and despair. He put the pot down and 
stood like a guilty schoolboy shrinking 
beneath the wrath of the big John Bull. 

But his purpose was unchanged. He 
must get them away. The roses didn’t 
matter so much; hers were splendid, but 
those lilies —— 

Just then he caught sight of the squire. 

“Squire !” he cried, faintly. 

Squire Thornton heard him and turned. 

“Ah, colonel,” he said, heartily. “ You 
show them the way to grow flowers. You'll 
take the first prize to a certainty, and I’m not 
sure about the second too.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the little colonel, clearing 
his throat, “I wish to withdraw away my 
flowers.” 


The squire quite jumped. “ Withdraw 
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wife—approaching, with ting- 
ling ears and thumping heart 
he stepped wildly forward and 
blocked her way. 

“Will you kindly allow me 
to pass?” she asked, politely. 
The little colonel clenched his 
fists and bent down over a 
plant, pretending not to hear. 

Mrs. Royston raised her 
voice patiently. “‘ Excuse me, 
but could you move a little on 
one side ?” 

It was a dreadful struggle, 
but he conquered and stood 
immovable. 

“ Now will they make I have 
not the prize; now will they 
disqualify me indeed,” he was 
saying exultantly to himself. 

Mrs. Royston bent forward 
to repeat her request for the 
third time and suddenly re- 
cognised her obstructor. 
“Why, is that you, colonel ?” 
she exclaimed, brightly. “ What 
splendid flowers you are show- 
ing! How did you manage to 
bring them to such _perfec- 
tion ?” 

Slowly the little colonel 
turned and faced her, and his 
eyes were quite wild. “ Ahrrr- 
rrr-rr-r,” he said, with a long, 
queer, indrawing wail, “ you— 

















now—now, man, with two of the prizes as 


good as won?” He stared at the colonel 
incredulously, and read the despair in his 
eyes. “I am sorry,” he said, perplexedly ; 
“but I am afraid it is out of the question.” 

The little colonel turned away and a lump 
rose in his throat. His eyes fell on the 
golden glory of his lilies, and he averted them 
hurriedly. 

“T will be rude to a lady,” he thought, his 
brown face crimsoning at the very thought. 
“T will be rude to a lady, but, yes, one of the 
wives of the judges, and so she will make 
that I have not the prize.” 

But it was one thing to make up his mind 
to the deed and another to carry it out. 
Again and again in that crowded place the 
little colonel had the opportunity, but each 
time his innate courtesy steppe? in instinc- 
tively and stopped him. At last in despera- 
tion he set his teeth together, and as he saw 
Mrs. Royston—the great nursery-gardener’s 
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“HE PUT THE POT DOWN AND STOOD LIKE A GUILTY SCHOOLBOY.” 


are not angry ?” 

“Angry!” Mrs.. Royston 
stared. “Angry! What at?” she inquired, 
wonderingly. 

But the little colonel had turned and fled. 

Straight up to his beloved lilies he went, 
with despair in his eyes and a face quite 
white—straight up ; and seizing a huge pair 
of shears he shut his eyes tightly, raised 
them on high, and the next moment those 
three noble golden heads lay severed in the 
dust. 

For a second the little colonel stood 
staring dazedly at what he had done, the 
expression on his face that of a murderer 
who hardly yet realizes the enormity of his 
crime. Then a voice broke in on his stunned 
senses—an amazed undertone: “Is the man 
mad ?” 

And somewhere another answered it : “I 
suppose success has turned his brain. He’s 
got the chief prize, you know ; all the judges 
have settled——” 

The little colonel turned one wild glance 
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on the speaker, and then, with a sudden wail 
of anguished despair, he flung his arms 
around his sacrificed darlings, and bowing 
his grey head till it rested on the hard pot 
he burst into sobs. 

There was a horrified hush all round. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu !” he sobbed. 
“Will you not disqualify 
me now ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Squire 
Thornton, hastily, and he 
blew his nose violently. 

“Yes, yes — anything,” 
promised the tender- 
hearted squire, recklessly. 

There was an awed 
pause. 

Men fidgeted and looked 
uncomfortable, and women 
gazed blankly from one to 
the other. 

Then there was a little 
stir and a diminutive, 
brown-clad figure in a pro- 
digious poke-bonnet made 
her way to the front. Her 
eyes were very bright and 
there was a scarlet spot on 
either cheek. 

“IT think I can explain,” 
she said, breathlessly, look- 
ing round on the wonder- 
ing faces. “There has 
been a false report raised 
that I have lost all my 
money — you heard that, 
colonel ?” 

The little colonel nod- 
ded without raising his 
head. 

The fierce grey eyes 
were quite tender, as they 
rested on that bowed grey 
head. “My money was 
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paused. “The colonel knew,” she said, 
slowly, “that if he were disqualified I should 
be practically certain to win.” 

There was a dead silence. 

Then she spoke again gently, almost be- 
seechingly. “Will you honour me with your 
arm home, colonel?” she said, huskily. 
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in that bank once, but 
I removed it all months 
since. 

“There was also a still more foolish report 
spread ”—she looked straight at the eldest 
Miss Gresham, who coloured and looked 
confused —“that if I did not gain the 
prize to-day I should be obliged to leave 
Butterfly Bower. You heard that, too, 
colonel ?” 

The little colonel nodded again. Miss 
Silverton’s voice broke a little, but she went 
on courageously. “I am Colonel Sangfroid’s 
great rival,” she said, “and enemy.” She 


“A DIMINUTIVE, 


BROWN-CLAD FIGURE MADE HER WAY TO THE FRONT.” 


The tears were still wet on the little 
colonel’s cheeks, but he rose _ instantly. 
Tenderly, almost reverently, he stooped and 
gathered up his murdered darlings. Then 
silently and courteously he offered his arm to 
the little spinster, and together in the silence 
they passed out. 

At the door Miss Silverton turned round. 
“If you give me that prize,” she said, fiercely, 
over her shoulder, “I will fling it down the 
well!” 





The Life Story of a Kingfisher. 


one of his curious feet, that 

had the outer and middle 

toe joined in fashion peculiar 

to kingfishers—“it is like 

your impertinence to ask if I might chance 

Me, a kingfisher, com- 
pared with a mere dragon-fly !” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said the 

skylark, who lived in a meadow just beyond 


to be a dragon-fly. 


the trout-stream’s bank ; 
“T meant no offence, 
but I know nothing 
more beautiful than a 
dragon-fly ; at least, I 
did not until I met 
you.” 

Admiration, or an un- 
controllable thrill of 
envy, had stilled the 


brown bird’s song; he 
gazed open-mouthed at 


the kingfisher, who stood 
upon a twig that over- 
hung the river. Strong 
light-shafts pierced 
through the branches of 
the lime and _ alder 
trees above, and lighted 
the crown of feathers 
on the kingfisher’s head, 
a dark blue crown with 
bars of lightest 
The feathers on 
his back looked like 
a robe of cobalt fire, 
and this strong colour- 
ing was thrown into 
relief by the yellow- 
white throat and the 
yellow-red under parts. 
The colours hardly re- 
sponded to anything 
the painter’s _ palette 
knows; they were a 
strong though subtle 
harmony of the kind 
that Nature alone can 
produce. 
Pleased 


with the 
skylark’s flattery, the 


cTOSS - 


hue. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


kingfisher stretched his wings and uttered his 


thin, piping cry. 


“THE GLITTERING HEAD ABOVE HIM STOOPED FOR 
A BRIEF INSTANT, THERE WAS A SUDDEN 
PLUNGE, A SPLASH.” 


“I’m a fine bird 
modestly, “and as big as you.” 

This was hardly true. 
to the other he was ten inches long and his 
height did not exceed seven. 
plumaged lark made no reply, and the king- 
fisher continued. 

“See me catch fish,” he said ; “that alone 
is a liberal education, and will make you 


indeed,” he said, 


From one wing tip 


The _ sober- 


proud to have my 
acquaintance.” 

He stood splendidly 
poised, like the mata- 
dor who is about to 
make his first stroke 
in the plaza de toros, 
and in that moment 
there was nothing 
ridiculous in the over- 
grown head, the sword- 
like bill, the insig- 
nificant legs and stumpy 
tail of the brilliant 
little bird, for the sun- 
light on the feathers 
made them glow like 
a splendid emerald, and 
the colour dominated 
every other aspect. 
Below him in the laugh- 
ing water tiny minnows 
and baby trout making 
their way up - stream 
caught the reflection 
of the light. 

“What can this 
be?” asked one little 
fish, leaving the 
friendly shelter of a 
stone and moving 
boldly into the open 
water. The glittering 
head above him 
stooped for a brief 
instant, there was a sud- 
den plunge, a splash, 
and the ripples made 
sudden circles. Then 
the flash of light curved \ 
and wheeled and was 
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back upon the branch in the old position. 
The small fish was dead, the ‘kingfisher had 
closed his sharp beak upon him just behind 
the neck. Fora brief instant the fish hung 
limp and motionless between the bird’s jaws, 
and then with a sudden movement his 
captor swallowed him head foremost. 

“Neat, eh?” he asked the astonished 
skylark. 

“TI should starve,” confessed the other 
bird, “if I had to get mty food in that way.” 

“Nothing to speak of, my dear sir,” 
replied the kingfisher, who liked an audience. 
** See some more ?” 

This time a cunning young trout was the 
first-comer below the branch, and the king- 
fisher’s eyes shone as brightly as his feathers 
in anticipation of the tasty morsel; but the 
stroke, though skilled and sudden, did not 
avail ; the wily fish had some idea that the 
brilliant stranger was not sitting above the 
water for the benefit of his health, and the 
kingfisher got nothing more than a wetting. 
Somewhat disconcerted, he shifted his posi- 
tion from the willow tree’s branch to a flat 
stone in the stream, still within view of the 
skylark, and was at once successful, the prey 
being a very young salmon smolt some three 
or four inches long. Small though the fish 
was, he was not easy to handle, and the 
lark was surprised to see how promptly 
the bird disposed of 


the difficulty. He 


’ 
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“Don’t you wonder how it is done?” 
asked the kingfisher. He was panting, for the 
last load was not a light one, and he had met 
with moderate luck before the skylark had 
mistaken him for a dragon-fly and so started 
the conversation recorded here. 

“I’m very surprised to think that you can 
digest the bones,” remarked the lark. 

“TI can’t,” confessed the kingfisher ; “and 
when I get back to my hole I eject them as 
though I were an owl.” 

“lo your hole!” repeated the astonished 
skylark. “Do you live ina hole? I thought 
that only rats lived in holes. 1 couldn’t live 
anywhere except in the open.” 

“T dare say not,” sneered the kingfisher. 
“The open air is not likely to hurt your 
plumage, if you don’t mind my saying so ; 
nor would it be likely to expose you to the 
attacks of birds of prey. But I could not 
endure the fields; I should never sleep. 
And now I will wish you good-day, for I’ve 
had as much fish as I want, and it is time 
to go home and think.” 

He sprang from the stone and darted up- 
stream, moving with quick wing-beats that 
were hard to follow. Small fish flinging 
themselves into the air in pursuit of flies saw 





“THE GREY HERON, WHO STOOD ON ONE LEG IN THE SHADOW OF THE ALDERS, ALLOWED 
HIS GAZE TO PASS FOR A MOMENT FROM THE STREAM TO THE SUDDEN AP?ARITION.” 


could not shift his grip lest the fish should 
escape, for he had not been able to strike in 
the vital part at the back of the head. So, 
turning half round, he battered the head of 
his unfortunate captive on the stone with such 
unerring aim that after the second swift blow 
the writhing body was at rest. Then the 
baby salmon was sent to look after the last 
fish caught, 


the colour flash across them and tumbled 
back into the water without troubling their 
prey; young frogs that had been tadpoles 
only a few weeks before stared open-mouthed ; 
and even the grey heron, who stood on one 
leg in the shadow of the alders, allowed his 
gaze to pass for a moment from the stream to 
the sudden apparition that seemed to be 
carved out of sunlight, 
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By no means unconscious of these tributes, 
though he ignored them, the kingfisher 
pursued his way over the stream until he 
came to a part where the branches of the 
trees on either side met overhead and the 
growth along the bank was more than com- 
monly luxurious. Low down, under the 
shelving bank, he paused at an opening not 
unlike the hole made by a water-rat, and 
entered it so swiftly that it was hard 
to follow the movement that hid him from 
sight. 

At the entrance there was little more room 
than was required to admit him, but the hole 
widened rapidly and led upwards for about a 
yard, where it ended with the kingfisher’s 
nest. 

This was a collection of half-digested fish- 
bones, to which the bird at once added certain 
portions of the fish he had just been eating. 
These bones could not boast a very savoury 
odour, nor would the general condition of 
the tunnel leading from bank to nest have 
fulfilled all the requirements of a sanitary 
inspector But birdland has no inspectors. 
The rule of life there is that if you trans- 
gress Nature’s laws you die without any 
interference from your fellow-birds, and if 
you do not transgress the laws you are liable 
to be equally unfortunate. This knowledge 
makes birds careless, content to enjoy life, 
but quite unwilling to take any but the most 
obvious precautions. The kingfisher, quite 
unaware that his surroundings were by no 
means hygienic, fluffed out his feathers, 
settled his head well between his shoulders, 
and slept happily among the decayed and ill- 
smelling bones until daybreak next morning, 
when he set to work to depopulate the 
stream without so much as a headache. 

“You are always to be found in this part,” 
remarked the skylark one day, as he lighted 
at the meadow’s edge. 

“Tt belongs to me,” replied the kingfisher. 
“T have about five hundred yards of stream 
to myself, and none of my family may fish in 
it. Naturally, I can’t keep the grey heron 
away, he is too big to be persuaded, but I 
can look after small birds.” 

“ Are you here all the year round ?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the kingfisher. 
“If this were a big river, instead of the tiny 
tributary that it is, I should be compelled to 
leave it in the winter time. There is no 


living to be had from a very broad stream in 
cold weather, but this place is suited for all 
the year round.” 

“ How do you manage about your young 
“When you’ve 


ones then ?” asked the lark. 
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raised a family, they must live too, I suppose. 
Where do you put them?” 

“They must look after themselves to a 
very large extent,” replied the ‘kingfisher ; 
“my younglings and their mother left mea 
fortnight since, and I suppose that most of 
them will migrate in the autumn.” 

“Where do they go ?” asked the lark. 

“Somewhere on the Continent, to the 
South of Europe, I imagine,” replied the 
other bird, rather vaguely. “I only know 
that the migrating birds collect on the sea- 
shore in the autumn, and have to live on 
small crabs and shell-fish and shrimps while 
they wait for the favouring wind that shall 
carry them oversea. They never come back. 
We kingfishers make no pretensions to affec- 
tion. By the time we have raised six or 
eight hungry ones to the point of being able 
to take care of themselves, our parental fond- 
ness has worn thin. And, mark you, I don’t 
think that the youngsters are much attached 
to us; they are glad enough to go away from 
parents and nest so soon as they are strong 
enough ‘o do their own fishing.” 

“ Don’t you feel lonely ?” said the lark. 

“T take a mate in the spring, if that is 
what you mean,” replied the other bird, “ but 
a little domestic joy goes a long way. My 
wife and I separate at midsummer, or soon 
after. Yet we are loving enough and devoted 
to each other at the proper time. This year 
we met very early in April and, working side 
by side, we tunnelled out the hole that 
guarded the nest. We set the delicate bone- 
work on the sandy bottom, and without any 
other addition, save a few of our own feathers, 
the home was complete. It was not one of 
the easy jobs that can be undertaken twice 
or thrice a year. My bill, strong though it 
is, was so sore with the tunnelling work that 
it hurt me to strike a big fish, and my mate 
was in the same plight. For some time I 
was quite content with sticklebacks and 
leeches, and they are not delicacies. 

“Now,” he continued, “the trouble is 
over. I shall return to the same nest year 
after year, as long as there is plenty of food, 
in fact, and though I may do some more 
travelling it will be in more leisured fashion. 
Some of the nests built by my family are 
more than six feet from the bank’s entrance ; 
the diameter of the tunnel spreads steadily 
from three to nine inches. And you may 
notice that the tunnel always moves upwards, 
so that the nest may be well drained. Com- 
parisons are odious, of course, but when I 
remember how you thought that only rats 
lived in holes, I am compelled to ask whether 
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you think your nest, an affair built in a hurry 
of grass and leaves and lined with hair, can 
compare for a moment with the one that 
shelters my family, my wife, and myself?” 

The lark took no offence, being a friendly 
bird and deeply moved by the charm of his 
companion’s colouring. He quite forgot that, 
while he had a song that gladdened earth 
and heaven, the kingfisher, for all his 
beauteous feathers, could say no more than 
“peep ” or “peep-pip.” It was a shrill call 
that nobody wanted to hear, and, after all, 
the lark’s nest was really a cleverly-contrived 
affair, perfectly suited to its place. 

Autumn and winter passed slowly, but 
uneventfully. The heron left the neighbour- 
hood, the lark was heard no longer, for he 
had joined the flock ; but the grouse packs 
came down from the high moor to feed on 
the “stooks,” and the roe-deer and black- 
game filled the low-lying plantations. 
Gunners had gone south and the land was 
left to the elements, for most of the farm 
hands found their work in the byre. 

The little stream grew swollen and muddy ; 
there were days when food seemed to have 
disappeared, and even the water-insects and 
butterflies that suffice a hungry kingfisher in 
summer times of stress were wanting. Hap- 
pily there were no long frosts, and there 
were no other kingfishers in the neighbour- 
hood to claim a share of the scanty fish 
supply. Still, it was an anxious time, and 
the bird looked eagerly for the spring as he 
flitted silently from pool to pool, his brilliant 
covering dulled by the clouds that obscured 
the sun. 

He passed all the winter nights in the hole 
on the bank, fearful at times lest the swollen 
water that rushed so tumultuously past should 
rise to the level of his home. He heard the 
hiss of the rain and the clatter of branches 
and wood-drift that came down the stream, 
and he heard the awesome cry of the green 
plover, the melancholy call of the bittern, 
and the scream of the whaup. But in his 
snug home there was a sense of security, 
even though all his worldly wealth consisted 
of fish-bones, or at best some large fish that 
had been caught and dragged with infinite 
pains into a secure corner, to stand between 
the captor and hunger in the days of winter’s 
extreme wrath. 

But all things have an end, March will not 
stay away for ever, and with his approach to 
prepare the world for spring the heavy rains 
and winds must realize that their rule is over. 
So the time came when the waters subsided 
until all danger of inundation had passed, 


when the early sun looked down in friendliest 
fashion through the dishevelled branches of 
the trees, and once again the kingfisher was 
proud of his plumage. He took longer 
flights, pausing upon stones that had just 
been uncovered after long weeks of sub- 
mersion. At this season he could not sit in 
comfort on a bough and wait for his prey to 
pass beneath him ; he had to scan the waters 
carefully and, choosing his moment, make a 
bold plunge, happy enough if in return for 
the wetting he secured a fish. In the latter 
part of March he went on long excursions, 
passing the limits of his hunting-ground, and 
uttered his shrill, piping cry with a determi- 
nation that might have been best understood 
when, one afternoon, it met with a faint 
response. 

A lady bird—should one call her a queen- 
fisher ?—had heard his call and was respond- 
ing to it. She was rather smaller than he, 
her colouring was less brilliant, and under 
the lower mandible there was a red patch 
that the male bird lacked. The winter had 
not treated her well; she was thin and in 
poor condition, and gave a ready hearing to 
the male bird’s story. He told her of his 
splendid mansion in the bank, his wealth of 
fish-bones, the length of stream that belonged 
to him, the admiration of all living things 
on either side of the water. To her this 
corner of the country was very new and 
pleasant. She was conscious, too, of a great 
desire to have a home and bring little ones 
of her own to see the pageants of May and 
June. ‘The solitary habit that had seemed 
so fitting to the winter months had gone from 
her now, and side by side the two birds flew 
up-stream, revelling in the warm sunshine 
and the soft song of subsiding waters. 

Labouring together, they carried the tunnel 
farther into the bank, always preserving the 
sharp slope ; they cleaned and cleared the 
passage and moulded the fish-bones so 
delicately upon the sandy ground that only a 
kingfisher could have sat on the nest without 
destroying its symmetry, and no other bird 
could have turned eggs as they must be 
turned in hatching time. By now April was 
waning, and the new-comer placed six eggs in 
the nest. They were nearly round, their 
colour was pearly white, and they were so 
thin that the yellow yolk gave them a most 
delicious tinge of colour. This could not be 
seen in the darkness of the nest, and perhaps 
the birds themselves did not know it ; but had 
one of the eggs been held to the light when 
it was but a few days old, the shell would 
have shown a quality akin to opalescence. 




















No trouble came to the tunnel in the 
bank. On the surrounding farm-lands there 
was too much work waiting for young and 
old to admit of bird-nesting ; no stoat or rat 
ventured into the darkness to seek the nest 
at the far end, and in the waters, now quite 
shallow and warm, the young fish were 
plentiful. The kingfisher and his mate 
shared all labours equally, took their turn on 
the nest and their turn on the bank, and 
very early in May the six babies rewarded 
their trouble. For the 
first week the new- 
comers were free from 
any sign of feathers ; 
nothing more helpless 
could be imagined, 
but they had splendid 
appetites. Happily, 
the weather was per- 
fect ; there were real 
halcyon days, as was 
only right, for the 
kingfisher is probably 
the halcyon of the 
ancients, and when 
he nested, they say, 
all the seas were calm. 
For fourteen days 
Father Neptune kept 
all but the most 
favoured wind 
chained securely 
in the caverns 
below the ocean 
floor, and so the 
halcyon, though it 
nested on the 
bosom of the 
ocean, 
bring all its eggs 
to life. Perhaps Nature remembered the old 
legend ; certainly the early May days were 
windless and full of sun, the stream’s song 
was more musical than it had been before, 
and baby fish without number revelled in 
their brief hour of glorious life. I should be 
afraid to guess how many were snatched sud- 
denly from the waters to be swallowed, half 
digested, and then ejected, that the baby 
kingfishers might be fed 

Father and mother bird alike possessed 
this curious gift of digesting the fish suffi- 
ciently to enable their young to eat it without 
danger. When it was like a curd and quite 
free from bones and scale and indigestible 
matter they could give it to their babies 
safely. Pigeons can do a similar’ thing, and 
on this account the country folk are heard to 
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speak of pigeons’ milk. Constant care and 
attention brought the little ones along at a 
fine pace, and before they were a fortnight 
old they could slide down the tunnel to the 
entrance of their home. Once there, the 


light frightened them for a time, but they 
became accustomed to it, and soon learned 
to climb on to the low branch of a willow 
that overhung the bank near their nest. 
Safely seated there, in the days before they 
had learned to fly, or even gathered round 





















could * THEY WOULD CLAMOUR FOR FOOD ALL THE DAY.” 


the entrance to the nest, they would clamour 
for food all the day. Now matter how hard 
the parents might work, they continued to 
squall until the evening came, and then they 
would stumble up the steep tunnel, digging 
their feet into the sand and protesting loudly 
that they were still hungry. I can’t help 
thinking that this greediness had something 
to do with the gradual slackening of the 
parental interest. Sustained work, unaccom- 
panied by thanks or recognition of any descrip- 
tion, is apt to tire the most willing worker. 
Before Midsummer Day came round the 
youngsters could fly, and spectators, had 
there been any, might have seen the rare 
sight of kingfishers playing together. These 
birds live a life so solitary that the games 
may be seen only when there is a nestful of 

















“THERE WAS SOMETHING OF THE GRAC 
ABOUT THE MOVEMENT OF THESE YOUNG BIRDS. 


newly-fledged young. There was something 
of the grace of swallow flight about the move- 
ment of these young birds, whose plumage 
had assumed full colouring everywhere save 
on the breast, which had a dark brown tinge 
in place of the lighter hue of the adults. 

‘They soon became expert fishers, 
greediness was fatal 
to two out of the 


but 
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the wood near the bend of the stream 
before any of the season’s birds seek 
to take my old fishing-ground.” 

“Quite right, my dear,” agreed the 
kingfisher. “We have been very happy, 
but I will not stand in your way, and 
I will give the youngsters their march- 
ing order too.” 

Next day the family sat in council 
on a willow branch for the last time. 

“You have had good advice and 
a careful upbringing,” said the king- 
fisher to his four children, “and now 
you must go and find your own place 
in the world. Go up-river, and if there 
is an unoccupied stretch of stream 
take it. If the worst happens and you 
can’t find a hole in the bank, look for 
one in the woods, as many of your 
family have done before you, and if 
you can find no free water for your- 
selves you must poach until the summer 
is over, and then go eastward to the 
coast and emigrate. You will find 
dozens of others doing the same. You 
must go, because this water will only 
feed all of us until the summer’s end. 
Then it is hard for one to get a really 
good living.” 

Yet another week, and the kingfisher was 
alone again and slept o’ nights in the nest, 
with never so much as a regret to keep him 
company. With all parental affection gone, 
he scoured his stretch of stream prepared to 
do battle with his own children should they 
be lurking in its neighbourhood ; but they 





six. One swal- 
lowed a young eel 
without stopping 
to kill it, and died 
in a few minutes ; 
another tried to 
devour a young 
trout before any of 

his brothers or 
sisters could seek 

to secure a share, 

and in his haste 

was choked. 

“ Pip - peep,” re- 
marked the king- 
fisher, “it is time 
our family broke 
up.” c 

“Ves,” said his 
mate. “T think 
I will go back to 











““THE FAMILY SAT IN 


COUNCIL ON A WILLOW 
BRANCH. 






















were far away or very careful, and he saw 
nothing of them. He noted the procession 
of song-birds from the high hills, and heard 
the songs that the wind sings when summer 
is on the wane; he saw the cornfields 
change from green to gold, and fished 
merrily enough through a succession of 
“soft” days. Never had the stream been 
more bountifully supplied. -The corn was 
cut, and he heard the guns when the shoot- 
ing men came to the low land from the 
moors, where the grouse were beginning to 
pack and avoid the butts. Then he noted 
with some surprise that the heron left its 
accustomed haunts earlier than usual, and 
that the meadow held seyeral strange birds 
who chattered fearfully in a weird, un- 
familiar tongue about the approaching 
season. 

On a sudden the winter settled upon the 
land, briefly preluded by wind and rainstorms 
that churned the swollen waters of the 
stream and made fishing difficult. Some 
instinct warned the kingfisher to gather a 
store while there was yet time, and he did his 
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One morning he ventured out in search of 
breakfast, to find that the wind had fallen 
and the land lay wrapped in snow. The 
glare troubled his eyes and made his aim 
unsteady; perhaps too short rations were 
weakening him ; he had found it hard to face 
the wind, and knowing nothing of a hard 
winter was delighted with the change. That 
night the temperature fell far below freezing- 
point, and when the kingfisher flew hungrily 
from his home at daybreak the surface of the 
water was covered with ice. At first he 
thought his eyes had deceived him ; never 
before had he known his beloved stream to 
surrender to winter in this manner. Hurriedly 
and anxiously he darted from point to point, 
only to find that the seal of the ice was 
everywhere firmly set. 

Tired, hungry, and bewildered he lighted 
upon a twig, and saw beneath him in a tiny 
space of clear water a little company of small 
fish. They were moving slowly, as though 
numbed with cold. With a wild cry he 
dashed himself against them, but the ice was 
strong and thick ; he lay half stunned and 





“THE COLD NUMBED HIM SLOWLY,” 


best, working with tireless energy and letting 
no chance go by. At first he congratulated 
himself upon ‘being quite alone ; then, while 
the weather grew worse and the wind howled 
with rage as it passed the mouth of his hole 
in the darkness, he grew afraid, and would 
have given half his scanty food supply for 
some companionship. 
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badly hurt, making no attempt to rise. The 
cold numbed him slowly and the surrounding 
whiteness seemed to take the colour from his 
feathers. A watery sun glanced down for a 
moment as though to afford him one last 
look at the abundant store of living food 
below. Then a cloud barred the light and 
the snow fell heavily. 
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Hundred Pounds for a Photograph! 


A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


NO. 


II.—CHILDREN. 





“FAIRY TALES.” 


By W. C. T. DOBSON, R.A. 


(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 






eu N our last number we offered a 
“sa prize of a hundred pounds, with 
#, Second and third prizes of thirty 
and twenty pounds, for the photo- 
graph most nearly resembling one 
of four fine-art paintings of beautiful women. 
At the same time we made the following 
announcement: “In our next number we 
shall present a series of paintings of children, 
which will provide a competition on exactly 
the same lines as the present, and for which 
similar prizes will be awarded. Every mother 
who is so fortunate as to possess a pretty 
child, and every friend of such a mother, will 
be eager to see these pictures, and to consider 


whether the little one in question will be 
likely to obtain a prize.” 

In accordance with this announcement, we 
now reproduce three fine-art paintings of 
children. The conditions, which are the 
same as before, are here repeated for the 
convenience of our readers. The prizes will 
be taken by the competitors who send us 
a real-life photograph in which the lighting 
of the picture, the pose of the sitter, the 
costume, and, as far as possible, the features 
and expression, most closely resemble one 
of these paintings. Competitors may select 
one picture, or may, if they prefer it, send in 
their imitations of all three. Their best 











A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


“NOW, DEN, ALL TUM AND TEE ME DUMP.” By J. HAYLLAR. 
(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


attempt will be set aside for final judgment. closely with the above conditions. The 
he first prize, a hundred pounds, will be second-best photograph will obtain thirty 
divided equally between the parents of the pounds, and the third-best twenty pounds, 
child and.the taker of the photograph which, divided in the same way between the photo- 
in the opinion of the judges, complies most grapher and the parents of the child. 
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Such a competition manifestly appeals, in 
the first place, not only to professional photo- 
graphers, but to every amateur who owns a 
camera. The sizes of the competing photo- 
graphs will make no difference in their 
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case the backgrounds may be neglected. 
The sitter is alone to be considered. But in 
the case of “Tee Me Dump” the child must, 
of course, be posed upon a step of some kind. 

We are in hope that we shall receive some 





“HEAD OF A BOY.” 


By GREUZE. 


(By permission of the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) 


chances of obtaining a prize. A good snap- 
shot will be as likely to prove the winner 
as a full-plate photograph ; the only points 
which will be reckoned in the score being 
faithfulness to the details of the original 
painting. An amateur will, therefore, have 
exactly the same chance of winning a prize 
as a professional photographer. In every 


charming pictures of children in response to 
this invitation, the best of which will be 
reproduced, as in the case of the ladies’ com- 
petition, side by side with the originals, for 
the purpose of comparison. 

The copyright of all photographs which 
we select for publication will, of course, 
belong to us. 


Photographs must be mounted, and the name and address of the sender clearly written on the back. 

All packages must have the word ‘ Artistic” inscribed on the wrapper, and must be posted to reach the 

Offices of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 3-12, Southampton Street, London, W.C., England, not later 

than October 31st, 1905—a date which we hope will allow ample time for competitors in all 
parts of the world. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
ERE was a horrible position ! 
Four English children, whose 
Y proper date was A.D. 1905, 
and whose proper address was 
) London, set down in Egypt 
in the year 6000 B.c., with 
no means whatever of getting back into their 
own time and place! They could not find 
the east, and the sun was not of the least 
use, because some officious person had once 
explained to Cyril that the sun does not 
really set in the west at all—nor rise in the 
east either for the matter of that. 

The psammead had crept out of the bass- 
bag when they were not looking, and had 
basely deserted them. 

An enemy was approaching. There would 
be a fight. People got killed in fights, and 
the idea of taking part in a fight was one 
that did not appeal to the children. 

The man who had brought the news of 
the enemy still lay panting on the sand. His 
tongue was hanging out, long and red like 
a dog’s. The people of the village were 
hurriedly filling the gaps in the fence with 
thorn bushes from the heap that seemed to 
have been piled there ready for just such a 
need. They lifted the clustering thorns with 

















A Story FoR CHILDREN. 


By E. NEssirt. 


long poles—much as men at home nowadays 
lift hay with a fork. 

Jane bit her lip and tried to decide not 
to cry. 

Robert felt in his pocket for a toy pistol 
and loaded it with a pink paper cap. It was 
his only weapon. 

Cyril tightened his belt two holes. 

And Anthea absently took the drooping 
red roses from the buttonholes of the others, 
bit the ends off the stalks, and set them ina 
yeliow pot of water that stood in the shadow 
by a hut door. She was always rather silly 
about flowers. 

“ Look here,” she said ; “I think perhaps 
the psammead is really arranging something 
for us. I don’t believe it would go away 
and leave us all alone in the Past; I’m 
certain it wouldn’t.” 

Jane succeeded in deciding not to cry—at 
any rate, yet. 

“ But what can we do?” Robert asked. 

“ Nothing,” Cyril answered, promptly, 
“except keep our eyes and ears open. 
Look! that runner chap’s getting his wind. 
Let’s go and hear what he’s got to say.” 

The runner had risen to his knees and 
was sitting back on his heels. Now he 


stood up and spoke. He began by some 
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respectful remarks addressed to the heads of 
the village. His speech got more interesting 
when he said :— 

“JT went out in my raft to snare ibises, 
and I had gone up the stream an hour’s 
journey. Then I set my snares and waited. 
And I heard the sound of many wings and, 
looking up, saw many herons circling in the 
air. And I saw that they were afraid. So 
I took thought. A beast may scare one 
heron, coming upon it suddenly, but no 
beast will scare a whole flock of herons. 
And still they flew and circled, and would 
not alight. So then I knew that what had 
scared the herons must be men-——and men 
who know not our ways of going softly, so as 
to take the birds and beasts unawares. By 
this I knew they were not of our race or. of 
our place. So leaving my raft I crept along 
the river-bank, and at last came upon them. 
They are many as the sands of the desert, 
and their spear-heads shine red like the sun. 
They are a terrible people, and their march 
is towards us. Having seen this, I ran and 
did not stay till I was before you.” 

“These are your folk,” said the headman, 
turning suddenly and angrily on Cyril ; “ you 
came as spies for them.” 







“*THESE ARE YOUR FOLK,’ SAID THE HEADMAN, TURNING 
SUDDENLY AND ANGRILY ON CYRIL.” 


“We didn’t,” said Cyril, indignantly ; “we 
wouldn’t be spies for anything. I’m certain 
these people aren’t a bit hke us. Are they, 
now ?” he asked the runner. 

“No,” was the answer. “These men’s 
faces were darkened and their hair black as 
night. Yet these strange children, maybe, 
are their gods, who have come before to make 
ready the way for them.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 

“No, no,” said Cyril again ; “we are on 
your side. We will help you to guard your 
sacred things.” The headman seemed im- 
pressed by the fact that Cyril knew that there 
were sacred things to be guarded. 

“ Good,” he said. ‘ And now let all make 
offering, that we may be strong in battle.” 

The crowd dispersed, and nine men wear- 
ing antelope skins grouped themselves in 
front of the opening in the hedge in the 
middle of the village. And presently, one by 
one, the men brought all sorts of things— 
hippopotamus flesh, ostrich feathers, fruit of 
palm-dates, red and green chalk, fish from 
the river, ibex from the mountains—and the 
headmen received them. There was another 
hedge inside the first about a yard from it, 
so that there was a lane inside between the 
hedges. And every 
now and then one of 
the headmen would 
disappear along this 
lane with full hands 
and come back with 
hands empty. 

“Theyre making 
offerings to their 
amulet,” said Anthea. 
“We'd better give 
something too.” 

The pockets of the 
party, hastily ex- 
plored, yielded a 
piece of pink tape, 
a bit of sealing-wax, 
and part of the 
Waterbury watch that 
Robert had taken to 
pieces at Christmas 
and had never had 
time to  re-arrange. 
Most boys have a 
watch in this condi- 
tion. 

They presented 
their offerings and Anthea 
added the red roses. 

The headman who took the 
things looked at them with 
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meme 


awe—especially at the red roses and the 
Waterbury watch fragment. 

“This is a day of very wondrous happen- 
ings,” he said. “I have no more room in 
me to be astonished. Our maiden said 
there was peace between you and us. But 
for this coming of a foe we should have made 
sure.” The children shuddered. 

“ Now speak. Are you upon our side ?” 

“Yes. Don’t I keep telling you we are?” 
said Robert. “Look here. I will give you 
a sign. You see this?”—he held out the 
toy pistol. “I shall speak to it, and if it 
answers me you will know that I and the 
others are come to guard your sacred thing— 
that we’ve just made the offerings to.” 

“Will it speak to you alone? Or shall I 
also hear it ?” asked the man, cautiously. 

“ You'll be surprised when you do hear it,” 
said Robert. ‘“ Now, then.” He looked at 
the pistol and 
said :— 

“If we are 
to guard the 
sacred treasure 
within’”’—he 
pointed to the 
hedged-in space 
—“speak with 
thy loud voice 
and we. shall 
obey.” 

He pulled 
the trigger— 
and the cap 
went off. The 
noise was loud, 
for it was a two- 
shilling _ pistol, 
and the caps 
were excellent. 

Every man, 
woman, and 
child in the 
village fell on 
its face on the 
sand. 

‘The headman 
who had ac- 
cepted the test 
rose first. 

“The voice 
has spoken,” he 
said. “Lead them into the ante-room of the 
sacred thing.” 

So now the four children were led in 
through the opening of the hedge and round 
the lane till they came to an opening in the 
inner hedge, and they went through an 





““ EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE VILLAGE FELL ON ITS 
FACE ON THE SAND.” heads were not on 
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opening in that, and so passed into another 
lane. ‘The thing was a maze, all of brush- 
wood and thorn hedges. 

“Tt’s like the maze at Hampton Court,” 
whispered Anthea. The lanes were all open 
to the sky, but the little hut in the middle of 
the maze was round-roofed, and a curtain of 
skins hung over the doorway. 

“Here you may wait,” said their guide, 
“but do not dare to pass the curtain.” He 
himself passed it and disappeared. 

“ But look here,” whispered Cyril ; “ some 
of us ought to be outside—in case the 
psammead turns up.” 

“ Don’t let’s get separated, whatever we do,” 
said Anthea ; “we can’t do anything while 
that man is in there. Let’s all go out into the 
village again. We can come back later, now 
we know the way in. ‘That man’ll have to 
fight like the rest, most likely, if it comes to 
fighting. If we 
find the psam- 
mead we'll go 
straight home. 
It must be get- 
ting late, and 
I don’t much 
like this mazy 


\ place.” 

f \\\ ‘ \ They went 
e \ \\ out and told the 

) headman that 
} they would pro- 
Uy tect the treasure 
; when the fight- 
i ing began. And 
h-Kess= now they looked 
about them and 

were able to 

see exactly how 

a first-class 
worker in flint 
flakes and notches an 
arrow- head on the 
edge of an axe—an 
advantage which no 
other person now alive 
has ever enjoyed. 
The boys found the 
weapons most inter- 
esting. The arrow- 


arrows such as you 
shoot from a bow, but on javelins, for throw- 
ing from the hand. The chief weapon was 
a stone fastened to a rather short stick, some- 
thing like the things gentlemen used to carry 
about and call life-preservers in the days of 
the garrotters. Then there were long things 
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like spears or lances, with flint heads to 
them, and there were flint knives—horribly 
sharp—and flint battle-axes. 

Everyone in the village was so busy that 
the place was like an ant-heap when you 
have walked into it by accident. The 
women were busy and even the children. 

Quite suddenly all the air seemed to glow 
and grow red—it was like the sudden opening 
of a furnace-door, such as you may see at 
Woolwich Arsenal if you ever have the luck 
to be taken there — and then almost as 
suddenly it was as though the furnace-doors 
had been shut. For the sun had set, and 
it was night. 

‘The sun had that abrupt way of setting in 
Egypt eight thousand years ago, and I believe 
it has never been able to break itself of the 
habit, and sets in exactly the same manner to 
the present day. 

The girl brought the skins of wild deer and 
led the children to a heap of dry sedge. 

“Sleep!” she said, and it really seemed a 
good idea. You may think that in the midst 
of all these dangers the children would not 
have been able to sleep; but somehow, 
though they were rather 
frightened now and then, 
the feeling was growing in 
them — deep down and 
almost hidden away, but 
still growing — that the 
psammead was to be 
trusted, and that they were 
really and truly safe. This 
did not prevent their being 
quite as much frightened as 
they could bear to be with- 
out being perfectly miser- 
able. 

“I suppose we'd better 
go to sleep,” said Robert. 
“T don’t know what on 
earth poor old nurse will 
do, with us out all night— 
set the police on our tracks, 
I expect. I only wish they 
could find us. A dozen 
policemen would be rather 
welcome just now. But it 
is no use getting into a stew 
over it. Good-night.” 

They all fell asleep. 

They were awakened by 
long, loud, terrible sounds, 
that seemed to come from 
everywhere at once —hor- 
rible, threatening shouts 
and shrieks and howls, that 
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sounded like the voices of men thirsting for 
their enemies’ blood. 

“It is the voice of the strange men,” said 
the girl, coming to them through the dark. 
“They have attacked the walls, and the 
thorns have driven them back. My father 
says they will not try again till daylight. 
But they are shouting to frighten us, as 
though we were savages—dwellers in the 
swamps,” she said, indignantly. 

All night the terrible noise went on; but 
when the sun rose as abruptly as he had set 
the sound suddenly ceased. 

The children had hardly time to be glad of 
this before a shower of javelins came hurtling 
over the great thorn hedge, and everyone 
sheltered behind the huts. But next moment 
another shower of weapons came from the 
opposite side, and the crowd rushed to other 
shelter. Cyril pulled-out a javelin that had 
stuck in the roof of the hut beside him. Its 
head was of brightly-burnished copper. 

Then the sound of shouting arose again 
and the crackle of dried thorns. The 


enemy was breaking down the hedge. 
All the villagers swarmed to the 


point 


PROS, BTSs 


“A SHOWER OF JAVELINS CAME HURTLING 
OVER THE GREAT THORN HEDGE.” 
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whence the crackling and the shouting 
came ; they hurled stones over the hedges, 
and short arrows with flint heads. 

The children had never before seen men 
with the fighting light in their eyes. It was 
very strange and terrible, and gave you a 
queer feeling in your throat; it was quite 
different from the pictures of fights in the 
illustrated papers at home. 

It seemed that the shower of stones had 
driven back the besiegers. The besieged 
drew breath ; but at that moment the shout- 
ing and the crackling arose on the opposite 
side of the village, and the crowd hastened 
to defend that point. And so the fight 
swayed to and fro across the village, for the 
besieged had no idea of dividing their forces, 
as their enemies had done. 

Cyril noticed that every now and then 
certain of the fighting men 
would enter the maze and 
come out with brighter 
faces, a braver aspect, and 
a more upright carriage. 

“T believe they go and 
touch the amulet,” he said. 
“You know the psammead 
said it could make people 
brave.” 

They crept through the 

maze and, watching, they 
saw that Cyril was right. 
A headman was standing 
in front of the skin curtain, 
and as the warriors came 
before him he murmured 
a word they could not 
hear, and touched their 
foreheads with something 
that he held in his hands. 
And through his fingers 
they saw the gleam of 
a red stone that they 
knew. 

The fight raged across 
the thorn hedge outside. 
Suddenly there was a loud 
cry of dismay :— é 

“ They’re in! they’re in! 
The hedge is down!” 

The headman dis- 
appeared behind the deerskin curtain. 

“He’s gone to hide it,” said Anthea. “Oh, 
psammead, dear, how could you leave us?” 

Suddenly there was a shriek from inside 
the hut, and the headman staggered out, 
white with fear, and fled out through the 
maze, ‘The children were as white as he. 

“Oh, what is it, what is it?” moaned 

Vol. xxx.—t§. 







Anthea. “Oh, psarmea‘, how could you 
leave us, how could you ?” 

And the sound of the fight sank breath- 
lessly and swelled fiercely all around. It was 
like the rising and falling of the waves of the 
sea. 

Anthea shuddered and said again, “Oh, 
psammead, psammead !” 

“Well?” said a brisk voice, and the 
curtain of skins was lifted at one corner by 
a skinny hand, and out peeped the bat’s ears 
and snail’s eyes of the psammead. 

Anthea caught it in her arms and a sigh of 
desperate relief was breathed by each of the 
four. 

“Oh, which zs the east?” Anthea said ; 
and she spoke ‘/htrriedly, for the sounds of 
wild fighting drew nearer and nearer. 

“Don’t choke me,” said the psammead ; 

“come inside.” 
The inside of the hut 


SS was pitch-dark. 


“T’ve got a match, ’ said 
Cyril, and struck it 





‘* OUT PEEPED THE BAT'S EARS AND SNAIL’S EYES OF THE PSAMMEAD.”" 


The floor of the hut was of soft, loose sand. 

“T’ve been asleep here,” said the psammead ; 
“the best sand I’ve had fora month. It’s all 
right. I knew your only chance would be 
while the fight was going on. That man won't 
come back. I bit him, and he thinks I’m an 
evil spirit. Now you've only got to take the 
thing and go,” 
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The hut was hung with skins ; heaped in 
the middle were the offerings that had been 
given the night before, the red roses fading 
on the top of the heap. At one side of the 
hut stood a large, square stone block, and 
on it an oblong box of earthenware with 
strange figures of men and beasts on it. 

“ The thing’s in there,” said the psammead. 
“The man was just going to bury it in the 
sand when I jumped out at him and bit 
him.” 

“Light another match, Robert,” said 
Anthea. “ Now, then, quick! Which is the 
east ?” 

“Why, where the sun rises, of course.” 

“ But someone told us——” 

“Oh, they'll tell you anything !” said the 
psammead, impatiently, getting into its bass- 
bag and wrapping itself in its waterproof 
sheet. 

“ But we can’t see the sun in here, and it 
isn’t rising, anyhow,” said Jane. 

“How you do waste 
time!” said the sand-fairy. 
“Why, the east’s where 
the shrine is, of course 
there |” 

It pointed to the great 
stone. 

And still the shouting 
and the clash of stone 
on metal sounded nearer 
and nearer. 

The children could . 
hear that the headmen 
had surrounded the tent 
to protect the treasure as 
long as might be from 
the enemy. But none 
dared to.come in after 
the psammead’s sudden 
fierce biting of the head- 
man. 

“Now, Jane,” said 
Cyril, “T'll take it. You 
stand ready to hold up 
the charm, and be sure you don’t let it go 
as you come through.” 

He made a step forward, but at that 
instant a great crackling overhead ended in 
a blaze of sunlight—the roof had _ been 
broken in at one side and great slabs of it 
were being lifted off by two spears. As the 
children blinked and winked in the new light 
large, dark hands tore down the wall anda 
dark face with a blobby, fat nose looked over 
the gap. Even at that awful moment Anthea 
had time to think that it was very like the 
face of old Jacob Absolam, who had sold 


them the charm in the shop near Charing 
Cross. 

“Here is their amulet,” cried a_ harsh, 
strange voice; “it is this that makes them 
strong to fight and brave to die. And what 
else have we here—gods or demons?” 

He glared fiercely at the children, and the 
whites of his eyes were very white indeed. 
He had a wet, red copper knife in his teeth. 
There was not a moment to lose. 

“Jane! Jane! guick!” cried everyone, 
passionately. 

Jane with trembling hands held up the 
charm towards the east and Cyril spoke the 
word. ‘The charm grew to a great arch ; out 
beyond it was the glaring Egyptian sky, the 
broken wall, the cruel, dark, hook-nosed face 
with the red, wet knife in its gleaming teeth. 
Within the arch was the dull, faint, greeny 
brown of London grass and trees. 

“Hold tight, Jane,” Cyril cried, and he 
dashed through, dragging Anthea and the 





“OUT KEVYOND IT WAS THE GLARING EGYPTIAN SKY, THE 
PROKEN WALL, THE CRUEL, DARK, HOOK-NOSED FACE,” 
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psammead after him. Robert followed, 
clutching Jane ; and in the ears of each as 
they passed through the arch of the charm 
the sound and fury of battle died out 
suddenly and utterly, and they heard only 
the low, dull, discontented hum of vast 
London, and the sound of the sparrows on 
the gravel and the voices of the ragged baby 
children playing ring o’ roses on the yellow, 
trampled grass. And the charm was a little 
charm again in Jane’s hand, and there was 
the basket with their dinner and the Bath 
buns lying just where they had left it. 

“My hat!” said Cyril, drawing a long 
breath. “That was something like an 
adventure ! ” 

“It was rather like one, certainly,” said 
the psammead. 

They all lay still, breathing in the safe, 
quiet air of the Regent’s Park. 

“We'd better go home at once,” said 
Anthea, presently. ‘Old nurse will be most 
frightfully anxious. It seems to be about the 
same time as when we started yesterday. 
We've been away twenty-four hours.” 

“The buns are quite soft still,” said Cyril, 
feeling one. “I suppose the dew kept them 
fresh.” 

They were not hungry. Curiously enough, 
they had never once been hungry throughout 
the adventure. 

They picked up the dinner-basket and 
the psammead-basket and went straight 
home. 

Old nurse met them with amazement. 

“Well, if I ever did,” she said ; “ what’s 
gone wrong? You've soon -tired of your 
picnic.” 

The children took this to be bitter irony— 
which means saying the exact opposite of 
what you mean, in order to make yourself 
disagreeable, as when you happen to have a 
dirty face, and someone says, “ How nice and 
clean you look !” 

“We're very sorry,” began Anthea, but 
old nurse said :— 

“Oh, bless the child, I don’t care ; please 
yourselves and you'll please me. Come in 
and get your dinners comf’table ; I’ve got a 
potato on a-boiling.” 

When she had gone to look after the 
potatoes the children looked at each other. 
Could it be that old nurse had so changed 
that she no longer cared that they should 


have been away from home for twenty-four 
hours without any explanation whatever ? 

But the psammead put its head out of its 
basket and said :— 

“ What’s the matter? Don’t you under- 
stand? You come back through the charm, 
and at the same time as you go through it. 
This isn’t to-morrow !” 

“Ts it still yesterday ?” asked Jane. 

“No; it’s to-day, the same as it’s always 
been. It wouldn’t do to go mixing up the 
present and the past, and cutting bits out of 
one to fit into the other.” 

“Then all that adventure took no time at 
all ?” 

“You can call it that if you like,” said the 
psammead. “It took none of the modern 
time, anyhow.” 

That evening Anthea took up a steak for 
the learned gentleman’s dinner. She stayed 
and talked to him, by special invitation, 
while he ate it. 

She told him the whole adventure, begin- 
ning with :— 

“This afternoon we found ourselves on 
the bank of the River Nile,” and ending 
up with, “ And then we remembered how to 
get back, and there we were in Regent's 
Park, and it hadn’t taken any time at all.” 

She did not tell anything about the charm 
or the psammead, because that was for- 
bidden ; but the story was quite wonderful 
enough even as it was to entrance the learned 
gentleman. 

“You are a most unusual little girl,” he 
said ; “ who tells you all these things ?” 

“No one,” said Anthea; “they just 
happen.” 

“ Make-believe,” he said, slowly, as one who 
recalls and pronounces a long-forgotten word. 

He sat long after she had left him. At 
last he roused himself with a start. 

“T really must take a holiday,” he said ; 
“my nerves must be all out of order. I 
really have a perfectly distinct ‘impression 
that the little girl from the rooms below 
came in and gave me a coherent and graphic 
picture of life as I conceive it to have been 
in pre-dynastic Egypt. Strange what tricks 
the mind will play! I shall have to be more 


.careful.” 


He finished his bread conscientiously, and 
actually took a mile walk before he went 
back to his work. 


(To be continued. ) 
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blacksmith. A lantern lighted him and a 
dog was his only companion. When dis- 
covered and disturbed at his occupation he 
left it, never to return.” — Mrs. M. H. 
Foshay, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LETTERS TO A SAINT. 

**T send you a photograph of San José 
de la Montafia (St. Joseph), the only saint 
in the world, as far as I know, who re 
ceives letters. They come from all parts 
of the world, all bearing the direction : 
‘Al Glorioso Patriarca, San José de la 
Montajia, Barcelona. De su _ humilde 








THE BELLE OF THE WOODS. 

‘The accompanying photograph was a snap-shot taken by 
myself of a lady friend resting amongst the beautiful foliage of 
one of Surrey’s choicest spots. I entitled the picture ‘ The Belle 
of the Woods,’ and on placing it on the mantelpiece upside 
down, by accident, I discovered that the central figure was a 
‘belle’ in more senses than one.”—Mr. E. J. Bloyce, 7, Hythe 
Road, Staines. 

SQUAW ROCK. 

“The photograph given below shows a large table - rock 
situated in one of the small river valleys of Northern Ohio. 
Upon its face appear, from left to right, a shield, a quiver and 
arrows, a tomahawk, an eagle, a snake, a squaw, a skeleton, 
a dog, a papoose, a calumet or pipe of peace, II. Church 
the sculptor’s name —and the date of his labour. All of 
these objects were secretly chiselled at night by a demented 








servidor, X—— X——.’_ The letters 
are placed round the foot of the 
image, as shown in my photo- 


graph, and at the 
end of a month 
they are taken and 
burnt, unopened, by 
the priests in a most 
solemn function, at 
which hundreds of 
Catholics assist. San 
José receives as many 
as a thousand letters 
a month, and is said 
to have granted many 
requests asked in this 
way. He is also 
famous here for the 
many miracles 
worked by the holy 
well in the garden 
surrounding his 
mountain church.” 

Mr. H. Ilencke 
Milanés, 125, Ram- 
bla de Cataluna, 
Barcelona, 
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PARADOX 


THE 


Look carefully at the lace of this boot (Fig. 1). 
The closest scrutiny will not enable you to detect any 
join or breach of continuity of the lace, and if you 
should inspect the boot itself tied in this manner you 
would find it every whit as difficult to understand. 
After reading and mastering the problem, try it on 
a friend and see how he will be perplexed. 

How, then, is it done? First of all let us cut a 
few inches off the lace—the exact amount can easily 
be found out by experiment—tie a knot at one end, 
and thread through the lowest hole at the outer 
surface of the boot (as shown in Fig. 2); pull until 
the knot stops further progress, then pass the end of 
the lace downwards into the corresponding hole on 
the inner side ; thread from within the boot outwards, 
bringing the lace out of the hole on the outer side of 
the boot, as depicted in Fig. 3. Continue in_this 
manner until all the holes are filled excepting one, 
then matters will be as in Fig. 4. It will de seen, on 
looking at this last photograph, that the lace is about 
to be threaded in the last hole exactly as before, but 
it is not to be drawn tight, but only a distance 
of a few inches, thus making a loop, which is caught 
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2 FIG. 3. 





5 FIG. 6. 


BOOTLACE. 


up by the fingers of the left hand. The size of this 
loop, which must be sufficient to go round the hooks 
on the boot, can readily be adjusted at the second 
trial, if not actually at the first. Fig. 5 shows the 
exact position of affairs. 

The loop is shown drawn out by the second finger 
of the left hand ; the remaining loose piece of lace 
the end—is shown extending upwards, and it is 
obvious that, by drawing on this free end, the size of 
the loop is controlled. Having adjusted the loop 
to what appears to be the correct size, or a little 
larger, we pass the portion of the lace forming 
the loop alternately over the hooks as in Fig. 6, 
which shows the lace over all the hooks but one. 
We slip it over the last hook, pull the free 
end of the lace to ensure all being tight, tuck 
the loose free end inside the boot, and the thing 
is done. 

It appears from the reading much more complex 
than is actually the case in practice. But try it 
once and you will never lace your boots in any other 
manner, for, in addition to its neat appearance, it 
never slips or comes untied, 
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POST OFFICE weee— 
CLEVER- 
NESS. 

** The enclosed 
was delivered to 
us some time 
ago by the Post 
Office. I think 
it is one of the 
smartest pieces 
of Post Office 
cleverness I have 
ever seen. You 
will see that the 
Post Oftice 
people uninten 
tionally made 
the two ‘O's’ of 
the word ‘ Oxo’ 
by their own 
post-marks, and 
then found out 
that the letter 
was intended for us.” 


THE BONE AND THE 
DAFFODI!I! 

**T send you the photograph 
of a daffodil picked on the 
30th of March in a wood 
near Bristol. The flower has 
evidently grown through the 
vertebra of a rabbit, the bone 
being so tightly fixed that it 
did not move when an at- 
tempt was made to dislodge 
it, as it was beginning to stunt 
the growth of the flower.” 
Mr. R. M. Elliott, 3, Beau- 
fort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


CATTLE v. HAYSTACK. 

** This is not a photo. of a 
strange tree development, as 
one might be led to think, 
but is that of a stack of hay 
in Colorado that has been 
gradually eaten away until 
but a small portion of the 
body of the stack remains to 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited). 
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keep the untouched top in its original position. 
of these stacks toppled over recently, and a passer- 
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a nest of the oven-builder. 
the telegraph and telephone poles in the Argentine, 








by, attracted by 
the bellowing of 
a herd of cattle, 
made his way to 
the wrecked 
stack. Upon in- 
vestigation he 
uncovered a 
young calf that 
' was all but 
smothered, hav- 
ing been under 
the hay for two 
days.”—Mr. A. 
D. Milligan, 
Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


THE NEST OF 
THE OVEN- 
BUILDER. 

*T send you 

a photograph of 

These nests are built on 


and cause a great deal of 
trouble to the officials who 
have to keep the wires free 
from any obstruction. They 
are composed of mud and 
straw, being of great weight 
and very solidly constructed, 
so much so that it seems 
really wonderful that they do 
not fall off. The one here 
shown weighs nearly nine 
pounds. The peculiar name 
is derived from the entrance 
to the nest, which resembles 
that of an old - fashioned 
baker’s oven. There is only 
a small hole which affords 
means of communication to 
the nest inside. This hole 
is so situated, as shown 
in the accompanying 
photograph, that no 
rain can possibly run 
down into the nest. The 
dimensions of the nest are 
as follow: Height, 1ohin. ; 


breadth, gin. ; thickness, 63in.”.—Mr. H. Mont- 
gomery Newson, Mayfield, Isleworth. 
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a imagine the principal oLject therein to 
be some kind of leafless tree. In reality 
it isa huge tin horn. Each one of the 

arms or branches is a horn in itself. When 














these lesser horns are all blown at the same 
time a most hideous noise is made. In the 
picture the horn is in an upright position, but 
when blown it is carried in a horizontal posi- 
tion on the shoulders of the seventeen persons 
required to blow it and make the right sound, 
although one person can blow it and make 
a very loud noise. This horn has served for 
many purposes. At one time it was used as 
a fire alarm in a small mining town in the 
western part of Colorado. It has also taken 
a prominent part in Fourth of July and 
Election Day celebrations. The horn is very 
convenient to carry, as its weight is only a little 
over eight pounds.”—Mr. Allen Wattson, 516, 
West Bijou Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
A POSTAGE-STAMP SUIT. 

**T am sending you a photograph, by J. 

Winch, Brighton, of myself dressed in a suit of 























CRawn OY CLirfene® © ARTO 


A REMARKABLE PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 


B. Martin, 1, Park Avenue North, Ilornsey, N. 





THE BIGGEST HORN IN THE WORLD. 


** By looking at the picture I send you one would 
» g P’ } 

















‘** This novel portrait of the King is drawn in one con- 
tinuous line, commencing at the top right-hand corner 
and finishing at the opposite bottom corner.”—Mr. Clifford 





clothes covered with old postage-stamps. Each stamp 
is sewn on with double cotton and allowed to overlap 
the one below it like the scales of a fish. In all 
there are fourteen thousand six hundred stamps, and 
it has taken me three months, in my spare time, to 
complete the suit. The dark patches on the coat 
are Victoria old red stamps, of which you can plainly 
see the heads. I have used three hundred and fifty 
yards of cotton, and the snake around the stick is 
composed of five thousand stamps.”—Mr. Ernest H. 
Tizer, 5, Lincoln Cottages, Brighton, 
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VALUABLE ASHES. 

** The blackened materials shown in my 
we aye are the burnt remains of a will. 
‘hrough the intelligence and zeal of two 
Government officials in South Australia 
this thin flake of carbon proved to be worth 
£900. In May, 1904, at Laura, South 
Australia, Pesan Herbrich, a Bohemian, 
went out of his mind, gave away his belong- 
ings, burnt all his papers, and then cut his 
throat. After the inquest Mr. Higgins, the 
local postmaster, ond Mounted Constable 
Foote, who had been in the old man’s 
confidence, made search for the will they 
had heard him speak of. On the floor of 
the room where the 
they discovered the ashes shown in the 
photo. ; these they recognised as the remains 
of a will. With a knife and a sheet of paper 
the remains were most carefully placed in 
a cardboard box; hours of patient labour, 
in all kinds of light, enabled them to decipher 
a readable will, which provided for relatives of the 
deceased in Bohemia. The Crown had taken charge 
of the estate and sold the land when claim for 
orobate on this will was lodged. The case was heard 
in September, and proved to be the most interesting 
will case ever tried in South Australia. Judge 
Gordon, who presided at the Supreme Court, was 
asked to take a journey of four Sandee miles to 
Laura and back to view the fragile remains, which it 
was feared would not bear taking to the judge, but 
he ruled that they must be brought at any risk. This 
difficult task was safely accomplished by Mounted Con- 
stable Foote, who carried them in a box suspended by 
elastic. The executor named, who wrote the will six 
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dead body was found 
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years previously, produced a draft 
written in German, and this fully 
supported the bequests as deci- 
phered by Messrs. Higgins and 
Foote. The Court ruled that the 
will had been destroyed but not 
revoked, and in granting probate 
accordingly Judge Gordon re- 
marked: ‘ Most of us who have 
seen the fragments into which it 
tumbled directly it was handled 
would have thought it an impos- 
sible task to decipher intelligently 
any writing which may have been 
on them. The skilful labour of 
Mr. Higgins and Mr. Foote 
seems to me little short of mar- 
vellous.”” — Mr. R. Higgins, 
Laura, South Australia. 
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BEN SURE KEE DAIRY FARM. 


We open at Woo-Sung in the South of the 
— Co., for sale the Foreign Milk, the 8 
taste are sweet, the milk are pure, and the price { 
¥ are just. 
yamine out, won’t pay a single cash. 

S niss to buy so you will know the Foreign ® 
# Cows chop. 


We havn't put any water in it, if ex-» 
If youR® 


GEN SUNG KEE, 
WOO-SUNG. » 


PRIA VHB AAW ABWAWAWVW BEA AAW ALAA! 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS MURDERED. 

**This amusing business card was issued by an 
enterprising Chinaman who set up a dairy farm at 
Woo-sung, which is a village at the mouth of the 
Wongpu or Shanghai River. He had obtained 
possession of two English cows, hence his use of the 
term ‘foreign milk,’ and from his use of the word 
‘chop’ I presume that the cows were branded with 
some mark.”—Mr. A. Ogilvy, 1, West Grove 
Terrace, Point Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 


A NEW USE FOR OLD BED-SPRINGS. 

** This curious fence is built entirely of bed-springs 
and encloses about two acres. Strange to say, the 
man to whom it belongs has the name of A. Gue.”— 
Mr. E. J. Miller, Estes Park, Colorado. 




















“ALL HANDS TO THE PUMPS.” By H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission of Franz Hanfstaengl, publisher of the Photogravure.) 


( See page 125.) 





